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THE STORY OF THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 
I—THE ACTS 


HE Acts of the Apostles, the fifth of the ca- 

nonical books of the New Testament, is the 
inestimable record of an eye-witness of remark- 
able literary skill, and of singular accuracy and 
reliability. The continuation of the Gospel 
story, it is the chief and fullest account of the 
first thirty years of Christianity after the De- 
scent of the Holy Ghost. The link between the 
Gospel and the Epistles, it illustrates and en- 
shrines the latter, and is in many instances lu- 
minously illustrated by them. Often most de- 
tailed, and at times most rapidly abridged, it is 
a rich and graphic narrative of the propagation 
of the Christian faith throughout a great portion 
of the Roman Empire up to the closing years of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles. The Church 


of Christ is seen quickly perfecting its essential 
11 
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organization, diffusing with uniformity its dis- 
tinctive practices, making use of Jew and Greek 
and Roman, however hostile or contemptuous, 
availing itself of the Pax Romana —the undis- 
puted, universal sway of Rome — to inaugurate 
the last and greatest phase of the religious dis- 
pensation of God to mankind. A remedy is ap- 
plied to the extreme moral perversion of the hu- 
man race; the wall of separation is broken down, 
and races and nations which had forever stood 
apart are united by a spirit of love and liberty 
breathed everywhere. 

It is but a hopeless kind of so-called criticism 
that would admit the authenticity of the Acts, 
as even conservative rationalists now do, and 
deny or attempt to explain away what the Acts 
chiefly insist upon — the fulfilment of the proph- 
ecies and promises of Christ, the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, and the miraculous and supernatural 
character of the Christian propaganda. At- 
tempt to rationalize Christianity, and you evis- 
cerate or annihilate it. It did what human rea- 
son and human nature never did or could do; ad- 
mit, then, that it was what it proclaims itself to 
be — the work of God. 

To the Christian mind, and to rightly applied 
reason, this veracious history, the only accept- 
able record of the early days, describes the incred- 
ible transformation of the apostles; the immedi- 
ate expansion of the Church; the promised 
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conversion of the Gentiles — widely begun, at 
least; the development of the whole plan of the 
kingdom of God; the fulfilment of that word, 
that “all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 
The converts are won by a supreme argument — 
the only one possible — the sense of the presence 
of God amongst them, a new spirit of knowledge 
and love, the power of miracles, the irresistible 
sway of the Holy Ghost. The Divine Spirit de- 
scends everywhere; He fills St. Stephen; directs 
Saints Philip, Barnabas, and Paul; prophesies 
by human mouths; multiplies the faithful; and 
holds all together. 


II.— ST. LUKE 


We are singularly fortunate in the historian 
St. Luke. There was perhaps never an ancient 
writer better tested. He was an eye-witness, as 
he says. His painstaking accuracy is self-evi- 
dent. His acknowledged authenticity through 
the Christian centuries is unsurpassable. In re- 
cent times he has been most severely criticized, 
bitterly opposed, by some ridiculed. Fortu- 
nately, his minute local, personal, and historical 
details have afforded ample opportunities for 
. proving the veracity of the narrator and the 
truth of his marvelous story. It is absolutely 
astonishing that he never takes a false step 
through all the maze of geographical, municipal, 
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religious, and political detail. All adverse criti- 
cism has fallen through; all existing data of 
archeology always support St. Luke, and this in 
the most minute and obscure details, in which no 
forger ever could have avoided mistakes. His 
statements are incontestable, whether he tells of 
the pro-consul of Cyprus, the politarchs of Thes- 
salonica, the pretors of Philippi, or the Ephesian 
“sweepers”? of the temple of Diana. Officials 
may have had their titles exceptionally or transi- 
torily; but they had them as St. Luke describes. 
His narrative is supported by the history of social 
or national changes and events cccurring at the 
time of which he writes. Coins, medals, inscrip- 
tions found in our day bear, in condemnation 
of preceding critics, the very names or titles writ- 
ten by St. Luke. No wonder, then, that the 
critics “ have found themselves constrained, step 
by step, to order back their attacking lines, and 
to acknowledge that the majority of their assaults 
have been triumphantly repulsed.” (Abbé 
Fouard, “Last Years of St. Paul.”) “ Unde- 
signed coincidences by scores,” conformity with 
the Epistles, and with sacred and profane history, 
prove St. Luke “demonstrably accurate in the 
minutest details.” 

Eusebius, the historian, says that St. Luke was 
born in Antioch, the capital of Syria; and al- 
though he has the most intimate acquaintance 
with Jewish customs, is thought by many, be- 
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cause of his style, not to have been a Jew. He 
was a physician by profession, as he is called by 
St. Paul, and as he reveals in his writings. St. 
Jerome supposes him to be “the brother whose 
praise is in the Gospel through all the Churches.” 
(2 Cor. viii. 18.) According to the manifestly 
incontrovertible testimony of early Fathers, St. 
Peter founded and for several years governed 
the Church of Antioch; here St. Luke was one of 
the distinguished converts. At Jerusalem he 
made the acquaintance of St. James and the lead- 
ing Christians. He was familiar with St. Barna- 
bas, who was sent as a delegate from Jerusalem 
to Antioch. He stayed with St. Paul in the house 
of Philip, called the Evangelist, the most famous 
cf the seven deacons after St. Stephen. He is 
mentioned, three times with St. Mark in the 
Epistles of St. Paul; he shows his acquaintance 
with the Gospel of St. Mark, and knows even the 
name of the girl who admitted St. Peter, after 
his deliverance, into the house of St. Mark’s 
mother. It is needless to multiply instances and 
proofs. Nothing can be more clear than St. 
Luke’s own word — that he had “ diligently at- 
tained to all things from the beginning.” 
Throughout his entire narrative he records what 
he had seen himself, or had from “ eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word.” 

It is supposed by some that St. Paul wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews during his two years’ 
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captivity at Caesarea, and that he availed himsel 
of the literary skill of St. Luke — a suppositior 
not at all unlikely. St. Luke may have similarly 
assisted St. Peter in writing his first Epistle 
for to some it shows traces of the style and lan 
guage of the Evangelist. His influence, too, o1 
the vocabulary of St. Paul is curiously traced 
especially during the times that St. Luke is know! 
to have been the companion of the great Apostle 
He was with St. Paul during his first Roman im 
prisonment of two years; and then, according t 
St. Jerome and the general opinion, wrote hi 
story of the Acts. And during the last hopeles: 
days before the Apostle’s execution, the belovec 
physician was alone with him. It is curious an 
delightful to note how the words which are dea 
and frequent in St. Paul recur similarly in th 
writings of his disciple St. Luke —“ grace,” “ t 
believe,” “ faith,’ “the Holy Spirit,” ete.; an 
that certain rare expressions are not found excep 
in St. Paul and the author of the Acts. 


liIl.— AUTHENTICITY OF THE ACTS 


Until the end of the eighteenth century, n 
one denied that St. Luke was the author of th 
Acts of the Apostles. Antiquity accepted th 
Church’s teaching regarding the Scriptures, e: 
pecially as Our Lord and His apostles confirme 
the authority of the Sacred Writings. Th 
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Fathers solved with reverence apparent diffi- 
culties, as Catholics do now. The scholastics did 
likewise; and even the humanists confined them- 
selves to the more or less correct re-editing of the 
sacred text. Yet in former times, “internal evi- 
dence” was also carefully considered. For in- 
stance, Origen held that St. Paul could not have 
been the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
because of its finished Greek style; and his dis- 
ciple Dionysius would not accept the Apocalypse 
as the work of St. John. In fact, the French 
priest, Pére Simon, was the first scientific critic 
of the larger aspects of the Bible, and the fore- 
runner of the modern “ higher critics.” Carlstadt 
and Hobbes began the work of uncritical rejec- 
tion. In the eighteenth century, German ration- 
alism, or rationalistic and liberal Protestantism, 
the outcome of anti-Christian speculation, in- 
spired in part at least by English Deism and 
skepticism, began, in sheer hostility to the super- 
natural, and especially to miracles and prophecy, 
its distinctive “ criticism ” of the New Testament. 
Thus Eichhorn created “ higher criticism.” Soon 
there were countless dissentient hypotheses and 
dreams. Holy Writ was only poetry, parable, or 
legend. It was composed of shreds by various 
authors. I¢ consisted largely of myths, and often 
of contradictions. Some parts of it were of tran- 
sitory, others of permanent value. Such were the 
ipse dixits, which rejected most solid tradition 
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for internal arguments; that is, for fancies. Ac- 
cording to Hegelian evolution, all Jewish religion 
was not a revelation, but a natural development 
from polytheism to Deism. Its scriptures were 
the composition of unknown authors, repeatedly 
recast and re-edited, receiving various additions 
and undergoing successive “reforms.” Hence 
all the Bible-Babel theories and controversies 
down to those of the astral myths. No wonder 
conservative men said that such origins were un- 
known in all the history of literature. There 
was the most irreverent excess in the rational- 
istic criticism of the New Testament in the eight- 
eenth century, going to the extremes of imputing 
dishonesty to Our Lord Himself. The “ Life 
of Jesus” by Strauss (1835) marked a more ad- 
vanced stage. Here, Our Lord is but a rabbi 
mythified, or invested with mythical qualities. 
Similar is Renan’s “Life.” And the Tiibingen 
School finished by destroying the authenticity of 
all the Gospels. Thus “faith (and Christianity ) 
was severed from its historical credentials as 
found in the New Testament.” 

There has been a reaction against “the 
monstrous arguments of the credulous skepticism 
of the Tiibingen School ” (Dean Farrar), and “ it 
is not worth while to discuss vague hypotheses 
which have no support in history and no co- 
herence in themselves” (Bauer). 

In their destructive analysis of St. Luke, the 
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higher critics have over-reached themselves com- 
pletely. In this instance they have gone directly 
against internal evidence. The authorship of the 
Acts has been attributed wholly or partially to 
St. Timothy, to St. Titus, and to Silas. Some 
advanced the theory that St. Luke but put to- 
gether the writings of others; or that he, or St. 
Timothy, kept a diary, indicated by the plural of 
the personal pronoun, and that others furnished 
the narrative setting. All this unrestrained 
fancy is refuted by the indisputable and remark- 
able uniformity of style throughout. And this 
is one of the points into which the conservative 
critics have gone most deeply. Harnack, for in- 
stance, counted one hundred and thirty words 
entirely characteristic of St. Luke in his Gospel 
and in the Acts; and of these, one hundred and 
ten are found in the so-called diary (it contains in 
all only ninety-seven verses). In the whole text 
of the Acts, as in St. Luke’s Gospel, there is a 
special and most remarkable grammatical simil- 
itude of expression. The style, manner of narra- 
tion, leading ideas, doctrine, are all the same. 
Hence the rationalist Renan says: “A thing be- 
yond all doubt is that the Acts have the same 
author as the third Gospel, and are a continuation 
of the same. One finds no necessity to prove this 
fact, which has never seriously been denied.” 
“The two works taken together prove a whole, 
having the same style, presenting the same char- 
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acteristic expressions, and citing the Scriptures 
in the same manner.” (‘ Les Apotres,” Introd. ) 

Of the various early witnesses to the authen- 
ticity of St. Luke, it suffices to cite St. Irenzus, 
born, some suppose, long before A. D. 130, disciple 
of St. Polycarp, who was the disciple of St. John. 
The incontrovertible testimony of St. Irenzeus 
presents to us the tradition of Asia Minor, Gaul, 
and Rome. Great critics, such as Harnack and 
Paley, have studiously illustrated the entire con- 
formity of the Acts with the Epistles of St. Paul, 
as with contemporary history and historical mon- 
uments. Of the alleged “blunders” attributed 
to St. Luke by the German and other rationalists 
of the nineteenth century, Harnack says that they 
are shameful only to the rationalists. 


IV.— SUBJECT-MATTER AND 
CHRONOLOGY 


The book of the Acts has been called the Gospel 
of the Holy Ghost. In the four Gospels we have 
the story “of all things which Jesus began to do 
and teach”; in the Acts the story of the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. Our Lord formed and 
taught His disciples; the Holy Spirit makes them 
perfect in knowledge, virtue and power; and em- 
ploys them as instruments for the conversion of 
the nations. We see, then, in the Acts the virtues, 
zeal, and sufferings of the apostles, and the first 
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splendid outburst of Christian life. In the first 
seven chapters is described the establishment of 
the Church in Jerusalem, the city of the temple, 
the high priest and the Sanhedrin; from the 
eighth to the twelfth, the beginning amongst the 
Gentiles and the conversion of their great 
Apostle, St. Paul; from the thirteenth to the end, 
the apostolic labors of St. Paul, interrupted by 
his visit to the Council of Jerusalem. In the 
first chapters, St. Peter is the leading figure, di- 
recting, organizing, deciding; in the second por- 
tion of the Acts, St. Luke, being the companion 
of St. Paul, described the latter’s great mission- 
ary enterprises through the Grecian world — 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece. The Evan- 
gelist addresses his sacred record to Theophilus, 
to whom he gives the same title of dignity which 
St. Paul gives to the procurators Felix and 
Festus. Theophilus, it would seem, was a noble 
convert of Antioch, an acquaintance and fellow- 
citizen of St. Luke, possibly the convert men- 
tioned by St. Clement, in whose house St. Peter 
fixed his see. 

Hitherto it has been impossible to fix exact 
dates for the events narrated by St. Luke. The 
death of King Herod Agrippa, which occurred, 
according to Josephus, in A. D. 44, marks, it is 
thought, the only definite date in the first twenty 
years of the Church’s history. Soon after that 
event, began the first mission journey of St. Paul. 
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The death of St. Stephen is supposed to have 
happened in the year 37, because the death of 
Tiberius in that year appears to have afforded 
the Jews an opportunity to usurp the power of 
life and death. The conversion of St. Paul fol- 
lowed soon after. The Apostle spent three years, 
either entire or in part, in Arabia, then visited 
Jerusalem, and returned to the Council held 
there fourteen years later. The Council is usu- 
ally assigned to the year 52, on the supposition, 
amongst others, that St. Peter left Rome at the 
expulsion of the Jews by Claudius in that year. 
Twelve or thirteen years are supposed to have 
elapsed between the Council and the end of St. 
Paul’s first captivity in Rome; that is, his second 
mission must have occupied three years; the 
third, four and a half, three of which were spent 
at Ephesus. He was about five years a captive 
— two at Cesarea, less than one during his voy- 
age to Rome, and some two years in Rome. The 
epock of the departure of St. Paul from Cxsarea 
is fixed more or less by the succession of Festus to 
Felix as procurator —in 60 or 61. It is com- 
monly supposed that St. Paul was set free in 
the fourth year of Nero — perhaps in 64 A. D. 
The great missionary activity of St. Paul filled 
especially the twelve years from 45 to 57. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD 
AND THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY 
GHOST 


I— THE ASCENSION 
(Acts i. 1-12.) 


IX THE first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 
is found the record of the last deeds and words 
of Our Blessed Lord before His ascension into 
heaven. They are amongst His most important 
words and deeds. “He showed Himself alive 
after His passion, by many proofs, for forty days 
appearing to them, and speaking of the Kingdom 
of God.” The Greek word for “ proofs ” means 
“indubitable tokens,” “infallible proofs.” His 
days with His disciples reached the sacred num- 
ber, forty— perhaps to outbalance His brief 
forty hours of death. And was it not fitting, 
that, as Moses received the ancient Law during 
the forty days on Mt. Sinai, He should take forty 
days for the definiteness and completeness of His 
new revelation which we can never know except 
in so far as it has been realized in the subsequent 


history of the Church? Our Lord’s usual name 
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for the Church was “the kingdom of God.” 
What did He say of the marvelous institution, 
of its organization and history, during this in- 
tense and unshadowed period when He was 
“new-risen from the sacrament of death,” when 
His apostles’ minds were enlarged and elevated 
by the astounding Vision, when all their preced- 
ing knowledge of Him, and all their sense of 
Scripture, were spiritualized by His resurrection 
from the dead? Perhaps this is the meaning of 
His “commanding them by the Holy Ghost.” 
They understood better; and the message is more 
extraordinary than ever—these weak instru- 
ments must be witnesses to the uttermost part of 
the earth! 

He eats with them for the last time, or “ as- 
sembles ” them — whichever the reading may be. 
The “eating” may have been — naturally, per- 
haps, would have been—a partaking of the 
Blessed Eucharist, and at the usual hour of the 
noor repast. The “assembling” would, it may 
well be, throw some light on a preceding word 
of St. Luke in his Gospel (xxiv. 50), that “ He led 
them out as far as Bethania ”’; thus turning aside, 
as has been supposed, on His way heavenward, to 
visit the family of Lazarus, which He loved. 
“He commanded them that they should not de- 
part from Jerusalem, but should wait for the 
promise of the Father, which you have heard 
(saith He) by My mouth,” and had not before 
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quite understood. “ John indeed baptized with 
water ” — baptized some of those same disciples; 
but John also foretold a great baptism “in the 
Holy Ghost and fire” (Matt. iii. 11) ; and this is 
now about to be fully accomplished. These and 
similar things may have been said as Our Lord 
led His little band out from the city and as He 
was ascending Mt. Olivet; for He is represented 
as being “raised up” “when He had said these 
things.” The theme of His discourse is revealed 
in the question of “them who were come to- 
gether,” “wilt Thou at this time restore” — it 
is the present tense in Greek — “ the kingdom to 
Israel?” They knew that the scepter had de- 
parted, and that the prophets had foretold the 
restoration of Israel and the kingdom of the Mes- 
sias. Their dear Master gently diverts their 
thoughts — “ It is not for you to know the times 
or moments [the seasons or opportunities and 
burden of the times] which the Father hath put 
in His own power.” But let them be consoled; 
for there shall be a spiritual and a greater Israel, 
with a power to which it never aspired: “ You 
shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost com- 
ing upon you; and you shall be witnesses unto 
Me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, 
and even to the uttermost part of the earth.” 
They shall tell forever the wondrous story of His 
life and love. 

It is an ancient tradition, testified by St. Pros- 
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per, that the Ascension took place at noon. He 
was crucified at that hour, thus sinking to the 
extreme of a hideous death before His triumphant 
foes. It was but just He should arise above the 
vanquished city to the highest glory in the 
strength and splendor of the noon-day sun. We 
may, perhaps, take the bright cloud which re- 
ceived Him as indicating the radiance of the day. 
Then came the ineffable parting of love. His dis- 
ciples were the objects of His inexpressible fond- 
ness and zeal. Here was the penitent Magdalen 
whom He loved, who had stood by the Cross. 
Here was the Mother who had known Him best. 
In the sorrowful ways of life He had been their 
companion and Divine Friend. Now the human 
bonds will be broken and He must Jeave them 
forever. 

They were standing on the center of the wavy 
crest of Olivet — not a sharp ridge, but a level 
space, fairly wide. It is not much less than 2700 
feet above the level of the sea, and some 300 
above the city, from which it is distant in a 
straight line above half a mile across the valley 
of Josaphat. The view, especially to those who 
were standing there, was rich in memories and 
hope. The city of Jerusalem, with its history, 
its sin, and its symbolism, was spread beneath. 
On its nearer edge, steep over Gethsemani, glit- 
tered the roofs of the temple, the heart and head 
of the nation. Just beyond its westward wall 
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were Calvary andthe Tomb. The plains, valleys, 
and hills near the city were redolent of the deeds 
of David and the Machabees. Bethlehem was 
but six miles south on the verge of its upland. 
Twenty miles to the east fell the Jordan into the 
Dead Sea, and there was the ford of Josue, Elias, 
and John. Across were the mountains of Moab; 
and in their bosom, Phasga and Nebo. Far away 
to the west, across the whole land, on that sun- 
bright day, the Mediterranean was gleaming with 
its “islands of the sea.” Around it lay the 
world of Greece and Rome, soon to be Christian. 
Reversing the falsehood of the Temptation, the 
Master “showed them all the kingdom of the 
world in a moment of time; and He said to them, 
‘To you will I give all this power, and all the 
glory of them, for to Me they are delivered.’ ” 
(Luke iy. 6.) “ You shall receive the power of 
the Holy Ghost coming upon you, and you shall 
be witnesses unto Me in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and Samaria, and even to the uttermost 
part of the earth.” 

“ And when He had said these things, while 
they looked on, He was raised up; and a cloud 
received Him out of their sight.” He was not 
“narted” from them by a fiery chariot, nor 
snatched in a whirlwind, as Elias; but was slowly 
“raised up” while blessing them with a fond- 
ness that no mind can imagine. The Greek word 
describes the cloud as forming a throne or foot- 
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stool beneath Him; and all the Greek words em- 
ployed express the rapt intensity of the heaven- 
ward gaze of the little company of chosen friends. 
How long they looked we know not. At length 
there came two angels, whose vesture harmonized 
with the radiance of the hour, and recalled them 
from their ecstasy. “ Ye men of Galilee ”— He, 
too, was a Galilean; and His envoys will never 
have aught more to do with “ the weak and needy 
element of Judaism ” which had become the cere- 
ments of truth and life. ‘ He shall so come ”’— 
“ He shall return in the same manner,” says the 
Greek — on the Last Day, to judge, in the same 
great scene, the living and the dead. The dis- 
ciples, hitherto so afflicted when He spoke of 
leaving them, now, strange to say, “ adoring went 
back into Jerusalem with great joy ” (Luke xxiv. 
52) —not disheartened at the separation, not 
terrified at their mission, but with hearts inebri- 
ated with the overflowing joy of the Ascension. 


Il.— THE ELECTION OF ST. MATTHIAS 
(Acts i. 13-26.) 


They return to the “upper room,” hencefor- 
ward forever famous, and present an attractive 
picture of union, simplicity, and prayer, men 
and women together, contrary to the oriental 
custom — the most faithful women, with “ Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus,” and His brethren, that is, 
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His relatives not of the Twelve. St. Peter, al- 
ways named first, and evidently acting as su- 
perior, proposes the election of one to the vacant 
place of Judas. In his address he offers some 
sad details about the fallen apostle. Judas was 
not only an apostle, but had exercised “ this 
ministry ”: he had preached, performed miracles, 
cast out demons. The fearful fact is added by St. 
Peter that the traitorous companion, “being 
hanged, burst asunder in the midst, and all his 
bowels gushed out”; that this filled even Jerusa- 
lem with horror, so that they named the place of 
the occurrence “ the field of blood ”; and that by 
this frightful death the sinner went “to his own 
place.” The Prince of the Apostles confirmed 
his thought by words from the 108th and the 
dreadful sixty-eighth psalm. The expression 
“being hanged” is in Greek “ falling prostrate, 
or headlong”; which gives the impression that 
Judas, as he was hanging himself, threw him- 
self violently forward, apparently over a rough 
precipice. St. Peter says, perhaps by a figure of 
speech, that Judas “ possessed ” the field, which 
the Gospels represent as having been bought by 
the Jewish priests with the money paid to the 
traitor for the blood of Our Lord. At least he 
took possession of it for his own destruction. 
The Greek is translated by some “he prepared, 
or acquired.” The fatal name prevailed over the 
pious one which the unjust men would have given. 
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St. Peter proposes that a twelfth apostle be 
chosen from those who had been in the “ com- 
pany ” of Our Lord since the baptism, and es- 
pecially since the testimony of John, as they 
themselves had been. The one direct and essen- 
tial function of the apostle referred to by St. 
Peter is that “he must be made a witness with 
us of the resurrection.” They proposed two of 
equal merit; and, according to Jewish precedent 
and Scriptural practice, they call upon God “to 
show whether of these two He had chosen.” 
They do not venture to choose themselves, as we 
imagine they might have done; but clearly 
acknowledge the necessity of a divine vocation. 
Perhaps they themselves define the sign asked of 
God, as Eliezer did in Genesis xxiv. 14. It 
is not too much to suppose, as many have sup- 
posed, that, in a matter so serious, they acted by 
a divine instinct; and that after the choice, in 
order that St. Matthias might not be considered 
inferior to the others, there was some manifest 
sign of divine approval. Hence all the apostolic 
band immediately and unanimously approved of 
the choice; for the Greek word, “he was numbered 
with the eleven apostles,” means, “he was acknowl- 
edged by common suffrage, or united voice.” 

Of St. Joseph, who was not chosen, we know 
more than of the apostle St. Matthias. He is 
considered to have been the brother of St. James 
the Less, and son of Mary, wife of Alpheus, men- 
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tioned in St. Matthew xxvii. 56, and again in 
St. Matthew xiii. 55, as one of the “ brethren ” 
of Our Lord. This refutes clearly enough the 
stupid and partizan statement, so pertinaciously 
sustained, that Our Lord had natural brothers, 
born of the Blessed Mother and St. Joseph. The 
candidate for the apostleship was called Joseph 
the Just, because of his life, and Barsabas, that 
is, “son of Sabas,” or “son of the oath, or the 
returning, or conversion.” He is not, of course, 
the same as the famous “Joseph, surnamed 
Barnabas” (Acts iv. 36), the illustrious com- 
panion of St. Paul. Our Joseph Barsabas is 
said to have been bishop of Eleutheropolis in 
Palestine, and is venerated as a martyr on 
July 20. 

The name of St. Matthias means “ gift of God,” 
or “given by God.” Of him almost the only 
thing venerable tradition says, is that he was 
remarkable for his spiritual learning, his pru- 
dence, and facility of speech; and that, with 
hands extended toward heaven, he died a martyr. 


IiI.— THE COMING OF THE HOLY 
GHOST 
(Acts ii. 1-47.) 
The ineffable mystery of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost was accomplished, not — strange to 
say —in the glorious temple of Herod, which 
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occupied the site of the sacred temple of Sol- 
omon; but in a private house — in the upper room 
of the Last Supper. This Cenacle has had up- 
paralleled Christian memories — the institution 
of the Blessed Eucharist and the priesthood, the 
vision of the risen Saviour, the election of the 
twelfth apostle, and the coming of the Holy 
Spirit in the form of tongues of fire. Such a 
spot could never have been forgotten; and we still 
venerate either the shrine erected by the Cru- 
saders, or its successor re-erected in the same 
form by the Franciscan guardians of the Holy 
Land. It is a large hall divided by pillars sup- 
porting Gothic arches, and is now in the hands 
of the Moslems. 

The Christian company, returning from Olivet, 
elevated and inspired by the continued presence 
of their Divine Master returned from the dead, 
and by the rapturous contemplation of His ascen- 
sion, now at length understand clearly His prom- 
ise of the Holy Ghost. Nothing could be more 
definite and emphatic. Their beloved Master 
was to leave them; but He would send another 
Person like Himself, who would be distinctly a 
Consoler and not a cause of sorrow. This Holy 
Spirit would teach them all things, and abide 
with them forever. Now in a few days He would 
come. And when He came, it is absolutely as- 
tonishing how the disciples, hitherto slow of mind 
and heart even in the plainest things, now realize 
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in the clearest manner the presence and action 
of the Holy Ghost. All is done by Him — the 
apostles will teach that not even a good thought 
can be entertained without His grace. They are 
clearly convinced that the Holy Spirit presided 
over what has been called their first Council in 
Jerusalem: hence their decree begins, “It hath 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us” 
(Acts xv. 28). St. Stephen is filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and so speaks and does signs and 
wonders in the midst of the people. The spirit 
of God carries off St. Philip, the deacon; and he 
begins to announce with marvelous effect the 
Word of God to those who never hitherto had 
drawn near the chosen people, as well as to the 
Jews themselves and their proselytes. The Holy 
Ghost selects Saints Paul and Barnabas for the 
apostolate of the Gentiles. They find certain 
disciples, baptized only in the baptism of John; 
and they ask them whether they have received 
the Holy Ghost. But these answer that they 
know not if there be a Holy Ghost; and immedi- 
ately the Divine Spirit is communicated to them. 
Most astonishing of all is it, that the ordinary 
ministry and means of action of the apostles is 
“to give the Holy Ghost”: all who are baptized 
receive Him, as do all who are ordained priests 
and bishops. In fact, the Holy Spirit is 
“ noured out ” in each Christian heart; He prays 
in the souls of the faithful, He testifies to them 
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that they are the children of God, and their 
bodies, dust though they are, are the temples of 
the Holy Ghost. A new doctrine, surely; and a 
divine one. 

It was Pentecost, the anniversary of the terrors 
of Sinai, of the giving of the Law, and of the 
formation of the Hebrew people as a theocracy, 
or nation governed by God. It was the hour at 
which the multitudes were passing to the Temple. 
Suddenly, without any natural cause or warning, 
a “mighty wind” came, and filled the house 
where the apostles were assembled. “ And there 
appeared to them parted tongues as it were of 
fire, and it sat upon every one of them. And 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost; and 
they began to speak with divers tongues accord- 
ing as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak.” 
“ All” the faithful company was there, therefore 
including the holy women, whose position is radi- 
cally changed in Christianity, owing, unques- 
tionably, to Our Lord’s own relations with His 
Mother. In the Greek of St. Luke, the “ parted ” 
tongues appear to have been divided as sepa- 
rate parts of a whole; and the employment of 
the singular number for “sat upon every one” 
seems to indicate that they were lambent flames 
from one undivided center. It is characteristic 
and impressive that the disciples “ began imme- 
diately to speak”; and their speech must have 
been extraordinary indeed to attract thousands 
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of the passing throng; and still more extraordi- 
nary in that all, no matter what their language, 
understood the words of St. Peter, presum- 
ably expressed in one tongue; but marvelous be- 
yond measure in the conversion from Judaism 
of three thousand a few days after the Cruci- 
fixion by a hitherto unlettered and terror-stricken 
Galilean fisherman. The discourse of St. Peter 
was, we may suppose, spoken in one language, but 
from the expression of St. Luke, the inspired 
brethren spoke in different languages not their 
own. 

We can not fail to admire the boldness and 
power of St. Peter. This new-made preacher ex- 
pounds the Scriptures with such knowledge and 
heavenly influence, using “very many other 
words to testify and exhort” besides what we 
find in the brief summary of St. Luke; and puts 
before them with such fearless vehemence the 
naturally most unwelcome and awful truth that 
they had crucified the Messias, the lowly Jesus of 
Nazareth, that the hearts of the multitude are 
moved to repentance: they believe and are bap- 
tized — and “ receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
Stranger still, they persevere in the daily recep- 
tion of the Blessed Eucharist ; and selling all they 
have, possess everything in common, joyfully lead- 
ing a life of prayer; and, “ having favor with all 
the people” of deicide Jerusalem, they increase 
daily and largely in number. 
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The speech of St. Peter began with the words of 
the prophet Joel, to whom, as to the apostle, 
nothing else was so important in the sequence of 
history as the first and the second coming of 
the Lord, blended in prophetic vision. Com- 
munity of life was not quite unknown in Jerusa- 
lem. The example of the Essenes was remark- 
able; and the numerous bands of the priests 
serving in the Temple, lived after this fashion. 
But why did these first Christians sell all? 
Their master had praised and sanctified poverty, 
and recommended the practice of it to all who 
would be perfect. We may be sure that there 
were no half ineasures for those inspired souls, 
who lived in the midst of wonders. Moreover, 
nothing was more distinct, definite, and terrible 
than Our Lord’s prediction of the approaching 
destruction of the city. Within a generation not 
a stone would be left upon a stone in house or 
Temple, and the children of haughty, pharisaical 
Sion would be trodden down in death in its 
streets. The converts, therefore, would acquire 
or retain no permanent possessions — a fortunate 
plan, which went largely to save them from the 
common destruction. 

The multitude of Jews, coming from different 
countries and understanding no common lan- 
guage, are so enumerated by St. Luke as to show 
how confusedly they were blended. There were 
inhabitants of Judea, and Jews from afar, with 
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proselytes — “ Jews also and proselytes”; that 
is, in Greek both Jews and converts to Judaism 
—from Rome, Elam (probably Persia), Pontus, 
and Asia (probably the region about Propontis), 
and so on — “devout men out of every nation 
under heaven.” This probably explains, at least 
to some degree, their ready acceptance of prof- 
fered grace. That is, they had not approved of 
the crime of the Sanhedrin, of which, in all like- 
lihood, they had been shocked, but overawed, wit- 
nesses. Hence they were not of the hardened 
Pharisees who still mocked, saying that the apos- 
tles were filled with “sweet wine” —a false- 
hearted taunt easily refuted; for the Jews did not 
eat or drink before nine o’clock in the morning, 
nor, we are told, until noon,on their solemn feasts. 

It is needless to add that “the breaking of 
bread ” is St. Luke’s (and St. Paul’s) expression 
for the Blessed Eucharist. In Acts ii. 42, its 
sacred character is shown by being mentioned 
in connection with religious teaching and prayer 
—the Evangelist would certainly not so speak 
of ordinary food; and it was distributed “ from 
house to house ” necessarily, because it would be 
impossible in the temple, nor would the Cenacle 
suffice. We see, too, that for such a multitude, 
and during the absence or imprisonment of the 
apostles, the Blessed Sacrament must have been 
thus early “ reserved.” 


CHAPTER Iil 
PROGRESS AND PERSECUTION 


I.— THE FIRST MIRACLE AND 
IMPRISONMENT OF THE APOSTLES 


. (Acts iii. 1 — iv. 31.) 


HE FIRST recorded miracle of the apostles is 
that performed by St. Peter in favor of 
the man who, being more than forty years 
of age, had been deformed from birth. This ex- 
traordinary deed filled all the people “ with 
wonder and amazement,” and led to the conver- 
sion of five thousand men. It led, too, to the 
first persecution. 

The miraculous cure was effected at the Beau- 
tiful Gate to the temple. This superb construc- 
tion of Herod the Great, not quite finished in the 
days of Our Saviour, was set on an area arti- 
ficially enlarged to the dimensions of a thousand 
feet square. It was situated immediately within 
the southeastern angle of the city walls, and 
looked down abruptly on the valley of the Cedron, 
or of Josaphat. It consisted of open concentric 
courts, rising toward the center, one above the 


others. Almost in the middle stood the altar 
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of holocausts, on the bare rock, which was the 
threshing-floor of Ornan, and summit of the em- 
inence called Mount Moria. This immense mass 
of rock is now in the middle, and occupies a great 
part of the relatively small and tawdry Mosque 
of Omar. There are still portions of the sacred 
edifices erected on the venerable spot by the Cru- 
saders, and especially, but a little way removed, 
the almost perfect Gothic oratory of the Templar 
Knights. Even now, in this half-deserted area, 
play the fountains, fed as of old from Solo- 
mon’s Pools below Bethlehem. On the south- 
ern side of the esplanade, the Mosque of 
Aksa, which was Justinian’s basilica of the Pres- 
entation of Our Lady, stands on the site of the 
palace of Solomon. At the northwestern corner, 
the Turkish barracks have taken the place of the 
Pretorium of Pilate. And along by the eastern 
margin, just inside the city wall, ran the lofty 
colonnade of the retired Porch of Solomon, where 
the doctors loved to teach, and where Gentiles as 
well as Jews could assemble. The Porch was on 
the same level as the Court of the Gentiles, the 
lowest, largest, and outermost of the three con- 
centric courts which surrounded the Holy Place. 
The Beautiful Gate is supposed to have stood at 
the top of the steps which led up from the Court 
of the Gentiles to that of the Israelites. Thus it 
would be on the eastern side and in front of the 
Holy Place. It was the largest and most orna- 
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mental of the outer gates; and on this account, 
as well as from its position, was the most fre- 
quented. Here, day by day, sat the cripple, hop- 
ing to receive alms from the passing throng. Si. 
Peter chose his occasion well. It was one of 
the accustomed hours of prayer — three in the 
afternoon. The apostle knew what an impres- 
sion the miracle would make. Hence he fixes the 
attention of the deformed man, and, no doubt, 
of the crowd, so that there may be no gainsaying. 
“Peter, with John, fastening bis eyes upon him, 
said: Look upon us. But he looked earnestly 
upon them... But Peter said: Silver and 
gold I have none; but what I have, I give thee: 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, arise 
and walk. And taking him by the right hand, he 
lifted him up: and forthwith his feet and soles 
received strength; and he, leaping up, stood and 
walked, and went in with them. into the temple, 
walking and leaping and praising God.” (iii. 
4-8.) The Latin words stupor and extasis, which 
correspond with the Greek, are much stronger 
than the English “ wonder” and “amazement.” 
Eetasis, which is the same in Greek, means the 
state of being beside oneself, a state of mental ab- 
erration. The use of the two words together in- 
tensifies the meaning. Thus St. Luke described 
the astonishment of the multitude. They knew 
the deformed man well; and as he in his exaltation 
of spirit “continued to hold” Saints Peter and 
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John, “ all the people ran to them ” to Solomon’s 
Porch. St. Peter had bidden the man to mark 
well the manner of the miracle; that is, by the 
power of the Holy Name. Now, in his address, 
he asks the multitude why they are astonished 
that the God of their fathers, who had glorified 
His Son Jesus by raising Him from the dead, 
should, in virtue of the Holy Name, have “ given 
perfect soundness to the cripple in the sight of 
them all.” With surprising boldness he tells 
them that they had “denied the Holy One and 
the Just, and desired a murderer to be granted 
unto them; but the Author of Life they killed.” 
The discourse had the quality of apostolic mercy 
and zeal. St. Peter pities their ignorance, and 
exhorts them to repentance. “The times of re- 
freshment,” spoken of by the prophets, and so 
ardently desired, are to come through Jesus, in 
whom all things must be “restored,” or made 
new: of Him all the prophets spoke; ‘‘ and you,” 
he said, “ are the children of the prophets and of 
the testament”: to you first is the message of 
salvation sent. Here the Apostle was violently 
interrupted and seized by the temple guard, act- 
ing under eye and order of the adherents of the 
high priest. These were the Sadducees, an Epi- 
curean sect of corrupt men, who denied the resur- 
rection from the dead, and who were all the more 
enraged because it was proclaimed to be through 
the merits and power of the crucified Nazarene. 
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Before the Crucifixion, the Sadducees, for a while 
at least, were more indifferent or contemptuous 
than the Pharisees toward the mission and eyen 
the reproaches of Our Lord. But Annas and 
Caiphas had condemned Him; and the impres- 
sion made upon the people by the apostles and 
their followers, and their activity thus centering 
in the Temple, stung the pride and self-interest 
of the all-dominant priestly faction. Annas was 
considered by the Jews the legitimate high priest ; 
and whether in this sense solely, or because he 
alternated in office every second year with his 
son-in-law Caiphas, the aged, avaricious, and 
merciless man now figures as the chief persecutor 
of the infant Church. St. Peter was imprisoned 
over night, and probably in the house of the high 
priest. It may have been the same place in which 
his Divine Master was kept and mocked the 
night before His Passion. 

Next day the apostles are brought up before the 
council of Annas, Caiphas, John, apparently a 
son of Annas, and all that Sadducean band of 
rulers. It is the same place in which St. Peter 
had denied his Master. But now there is no de- 
nial, no fear. They ask, “By what power and 
name have you done this?” They will not say 
“miracle.” And St. Peter proclaims before them 
“the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom you crucified, whom God hath raised from 
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the dead. ... Neither is there salvation in 
any other.” The priestly council is astonished, 
“seeing the constancy of Peter and of John, un- 
derstanding that they were illiterate and igno- 
rant men. ... Seeing the man also who had 
been healed standing with them, they could 
say nothing against it.” Then the members of 
the council confer with one another, putting al- 
most the same questions as at the trial of Our 
Lord —“ What shall we do? For we can not 
deny the miracle, and all the people will follow 
them.” The believers in the new Faith were 
poor; the teachers fishermen from Galilee; the 
dreadful triumph over the Crucified quite recent. 
The people, too, were in admiration of the Chris- 
tians: the Sadducees were clever politicians: it 
was better to affect disdain, and dismiss the ac- 
eused with a threat to teach no more. “ But 
Peter and John, answering, said to them: If it 
be just in the sight of God to hear you rather than 
God, judge ye.” The conviction and constancy 
of the apostles can not be broken, they “can not 
but speak the things which they had seen and 
heard.” And they return joyously to their own 
company, and relate all that was said to them: 
“who, with one accord, lifted up their voice to 
God,” and uttered their first prayer which has 
come down tous. “ And when they had prayed ” 
— asking miraculous help from Heaven —“ the 
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place was moved wherein they were assembled. 
And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost; and 
they spoke the word of God with confidence.” 


II.— COMMUNITY OF GOODS: ANANIAS 
AND SAPHIRA: SECOND IMPRISONMENT 


“Acts iv. 32 — v. 42.) 


“ And the multitude of believers had but one 
heart and one soul: neither did any one say that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his 
own; but that all things were common unto 
them ... For .neither was there any one 
needy among them; for as many of them as 
were owners of lands or houses sold them, and 
brought the price of the things they sold, and laid 
it down before the feet of the apostles; and the 
distribution was made to every one according 
as he had need.” 

This extraordinary example of charity, sim- 
plicity, voluntary poverty, religion, and com- 
munity of goods was the precious seed from which 
Christianity was to grow amidst unparalleled dif- 
ficulties. It was all-important to preserve it 
pure. A little leaven would easily corrupt the 
whole mass, for it was small and far from being 
at its ease. This voluntary poverty was, as the 
word implies, not obligatory ; and it existed only 
in Jerusalem. The custom came, however, as we 
see, and as it must have come, under apostolic 
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authority. It was a matter of justice to dis- 
tribute fairly and charitably the common fund. 
Hence the fault of violation. It might possibly 
be held that the land sold by Ananias and Sa- 
phira was only held in trust by them, for the 
Greek word expressing their frauds means “ to 
embezzle”’; and in this sense could be explained 
the word of St. Peter: “ Whilst it remained, did 
it not remain to thee?” From the Greek, too, 
it would appear that they offered the Apostle only 
a small part of the price. Some think they made 
the offering of the land by vow. It is supposed 
by some of the greatest of the ancient Fathers that 
Ananias and Saphira were saved. Some con- 
sider their death a natural result of shame and 
remorse. St. Peter, as far as we know, had no 
idea of the approaching death of Ananias: he 
makes no threat whatsoever. But his words, as 
well as the sudden death, show there was question 
of an evil example that would be very injurious. 
Even from his reproach and the punishment it 
does not follow with certainty that the guilty 
pair committed a mortal sin, although it looks as 
if they did. We must notice, also, that the 
Apostle did not try to “catch” Saphira in her 
statement; but, on the contrary, she seems to have 
immediately told a lie when she appeared; for 
St. Peter “answered” —at least according to 
the Greek —“ tell me, woman, whether you sold 
the land for so much?” In any case, these sud- 
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den deaths are a rare example of punishment 
under the Law of Love. Having seen the fate of 
Ananias, the Apostle understood that that of 
Saphira would be similar. 

One case of renunciation of private property 
was especially noteworthy. It was that of the 
illustrious St. Barnabas, the companion of St. 
Paul. He was a Levite, born in Cyprus, where 
his possession of land would not be against the 
Mosaic law. We are told by the early historians 
that he was one of the seventy-two disciples, and 
that, with his cousin St. Mark, he had followed 
Our Lord’s footsteps from the beginning of His 
public ministry. He was distinguished by the 
facility and unction of his religious discourses, 
and hence was called by the apostles “Son of 
Consolation.” In Hebrew his name means “ Son 
of Prophecy ”; and “ prophecy ” was taken in a 
wide sense for explanation of the Scripture. The 
copies of the Scriptures preserved and read in 
the synagogues were written, like their originals, 
in the old Hebrew and Chaldaic tongues, which, in 
the time of the apostles, were dead languages and 
known only to scholars. When selections from 
Holy Writ, therefore, had been read aloud from 
the rolls reverently kept in the synagogues, the 
reader translated them into Aramaic, which was 
the language of the people. Respect for an- 
tiquity and fear of alteration preserved the 
ancient text, even when the people in general had 
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ceased to understand the language in which it 
was written. After the reading of the Sacred 
Books — a custom retained by the first Chris- 
tians from the ancient religion — there was an 
address called “ the Word of Consolation ”; and 
this, it seems, St. Barnabas was often invited to 
deliver. He was admitted by the Holy Ghost into 
the rank of the apostles; and his noble and win- 
ning character is frequently manifested in the 
Story of the Acts. 

Meanwhile “ by the hands of the apostles were 
many signs and wonders wrought among the 
people. And they were all with one accord in 
Solomon’s Porch. But of the rest no man durst 
join himself unto them; but the people magnified 
them. And the multitude of men and women who 
believed in the Lord was more increased.” The 
prodigies done by the apostles became greater, 
“insomuch that they brought forth the sick into 
the streets, and laid them on beds and couches, 
that when Peter came, his shadow, at the least 
might overshadow any of them, and they might 
be delivered from their infirmities. And there 
came also together to Jerusalem, a multitude out 
of the neighboring cities, bringing sick persons, 
and such as were troubled with unclean spirits; 
who were all healed.” Then the Sadducean 
rulers were filled with fury. They adopted an un- 
worthy procedure often employed to dishonor a 
great cause: they thrust the apostles into the com- 
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mon prison. “ But an angel of the Lord by night 
opening the doors of the prison, and leading them 
out, said: Go, and standing speak in the temple 
to the people all the words of this life.” The ex- 
pression is striking: the fundamental concept of 
Christianity is that of the life of Christ com- 
municated to us. With undaunted courage the 
apostles enter the temple early in the morning; 
and teach, probably in large measure by conver- 
sation, all who gather to hear them. They re- 
main still, no doubt, on Solomon’s Porch, where 
pagan and believer may come. 

The high priest, and the council, “and all the 
ancients of the children of Israel,” were equally 
zealous in their evil way. Early they gather, but 
receive the incredible news that the well-guarded 
prison was found vacant. But a messenger from 
the temple comes at the moment to tell that their 
prisoners are teaching their doctrine to the mul- 
titude. ‘Then went the officer with the minis- 
ters and brought them without violence; for they 
feared the people, lest they should be stoned.” 
To such a degree of popularity had the apostles 
attained : besides, they were not revolutionaries; 
no violence was needed. The high priest recog- 
nizes this, as his manner shows. “They have 
filled Jerusalem with their doctrine ”— clearly 
his word is true. And as for “bringing the 
blood of this man ”— they will never name Him 
—“upon us,” it was what they had called down 
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upon themselves and their children on the day of 
the Crucifixion. “But Peter and the apostles 
answering, said: We ought to obey God rather 
than men.” All the doctrine of spiritual inde- 
pendence is in that word of the Prince of the 
Apostles. The Church will never cease to repeat 
it. The religion of Christ will never become a 
department of State. No human ruler will ever 
have the right to choose the ministers of God. 
No human law can annul a sacrament. No 
power of man can ever fetter the Gospel. St. 
Augustine says that this inflexible constancy of 
the apostles is, everything considered, more ex- 
traordinary than all their signs and wonders. 
The lofty and fearless proclamation that the 
crucified Nazarene is exalted by God to be Prince 
and Saviour, to give repentance to Israel, and 
remission of sins, cut the murderous clique to 
the heart; and they thought of doing a thing of 
which they were quite capable; namely, of put- 
ting the apostles to death. Then arose Gamaliel, 
their most authoritative rabbi, grandson of the 
famous Hillel, and considered to have been the 
son of holy Simeon, who prophesied with joy 
when the Infant Saviour was brought to the 
temple. He was the teacher of St. Paul, St. 
Stephen, and St. Barnabas; and may have had, 
as has been supposed, Christian sentiments. He 
counseled moderation in a speech that is strange 
to our ears, especially when we recall the malevo- 
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lent fury of the council. He contemplates the 
possibility that this new way is from God and 
can not be overthrown; “and they consented to 
him.” It was, probably, the most prudent thing 
to do in view of the temper of the people, so 
deeply impressed by the power of the apostles, 
by the excellence of life of the Christians, and by 
their exact observance of the Law of Moses. The 
people were not likely to be conciliated by an- 
other judicial murder. The venerable teacher 
Gamaliel saved the lives of the apostles. Ac- 
cording to ancient tradition and history, he be- 
came a Christian; and he is venerated in the 
Martyrology on August 3. We are told that he 
is represented in the Talmud as living and dying 
a faithful Pharisee. But the Talmud is not his- 
tory. It was written long after the days of Ga- 
maliel, and would not easily admit that the 
leading rabbi became a Christian. Besides, Ga- 
maliel, a man of peace, probably lived on good 
terms with his Jewish neighbors; and, like all the 
Christians of Jerusalem, differed but little from 
them in his observance of the Law. Moreover, 
the close of his life was in the days of turmoil, 
when city and Sanhedrin were destroyed. 

In the discourse of Gamaliel an apparent con- 
tradiction with the historian Josephus has been 
noticed in the statement regarding Theudas. 
The revolt of one of that name is put by Josephus 
about twelve years after the date of Gamaliel’s 
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discourse. The only argument for the alleged 
contradiction is the similarity of name. But it 
is a weak argument. A moment’s comparison of 
the words of Gamaliel and of Josephus shows 
that they refer to two different persons and 
events. The Theudas of Gamaliel, several years 
before, was joined in revolt by 400 men. He was 
slain, and they were dispersed. The Theudas of 
Josephus led out a multitude of insurrectionists 
as far as the Jordan. A great number of them 
were slain by the cavalry of Fadus, the procura- 
tor; and many more were made prisoners. 
Amongst them was Theudas himself, who, when 
the movement appeared to have spent itself, was 
beheaded. How little can be concluded from 
mere identity of name is seen from this, that 
from the death of Herod the Great to the destruc- 
tion of the temple, a time of almost continual 
revolt, there were three leaders of seditions bear- 
ing the name of Judas; five that of Simon. The 
Judas mentioned by Gamaliel revolted in Galilee 
on the occasion of the census of Quirinus. He is 
called by Josephus a Gaulonite, because born be- 
yond the Jordan and Lake of Genesareth. 
Before being set free, the apostles were cruelly 
scourged. The unjust punishment consisted of 
thirty-nine lashes, inflicted with full strength 
with a six-parted scourge of leather. The pris- 
oners were stripped to the waist, and bound by 
the hands to a stone. Thus bent under the exe- 
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cutioner, they were scourged on the breast and 
shoulders. The heroic apostles remember the 
outrage and shame endured by their Master; and 
although forbidden to preach, ‘they went from 
the presence of the council rejoicing that they 
were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the 
name of Jesus. And every day they ceased not 
in the temple and from house to house to teach 
and preach Christ Jesus.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DEACONS AND THEIR WORK 


I.— THEIR INSTITUTION 
(Acts vi. 1-7.) 


| Ey eas moved quickly for the infant Church. 
The singular piety and union of its mem- 
bers, their most exact observance of the Law, 
their enthusiastic and invincible faith and testi- 
mony, and the astonishing gifts showered upon 
them by Heaven, won the hearts of the multitude, 
and the converts rapidly increased. It was all 
astounding in this city of Jerusalem. Although 
among the faithful there were “ devout men out 
of many nations under heaven,” the leaders were, 
naturally, Aramaic-speaking Jews of Palestine; 
and to these the needs of the poor of their own 
manner of speech and of the city of Jerusalem 
would be better known. So it happened that 
“there arose a murmuring of the Greeks against 
the Hebrews, for that their widows were neg- 
lected in the daily ministration.” They were all 
equally Hebrews in reality, although some are 
called Greeks. These latter are called in the 


Greek text, “ Hellenists ”; by which name, in the 
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New Testament, is meant Jews of the Dispersion, 
born in foreign lands, and speaking Greek; or, 
perhaps we should say, a slightly modified dialect 
of the Greek which included Hebraisms. This is 
the Greek of the Septuagint version of the He- 
brew Scriptures, as well as of our New Testa- 
ment. Of these Helienists a word of explanation 
is needed presently. 

The position of widows amongst the Jews was 
noteworthy. The law benevolently provided for 
their desolate condition, which was still further 
alleviated by alms from the temple treasury. 
The Christian community observed the same 
charitable custom and prescription. The Greek 
word for “ ministration ” in the above-cited verse 
is “ diakonia,’ which means a ministry, a serv- 
ing; a deaconship, in fact, in a wide sense. From 
this it is inferred that the Hellenist widows were 
not only forgotten to some extent in the distri- 
bution of things, but also in the appointment to 
charitable offices reserved for persons of their 
class. Furthermore, in the words of the apos- 
tles, “It is not reason that we should leave the 
word of God and serve tables ” ; “ to serve tables ” 
may mean, from the Greek, “ to administer prop- 
erty ”; so that there would be question, not only 
of distribution of food and other needed assist- 
ance, but of the general temporal administration 
of the Christian community. They, therefore, 
propose to the brethren, “ Look ye out among you 
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seven men of good reputation, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over 
this business.”” The apostles wished to be unen- 
cumbered for their purely spiritual ministry. 
This meant chiefly preaching —“ the ministry of 
the word.” There is no mention even of Bap- 
tism, nor of the administration of the Blessed 
Eucharist. In fact, this latter sacred office was 
included in the “serving tables”; for the faith- 
ful all partook daily of the Body of Christ at the 
beginning of the “agape” or love-feast. In his 
Epistles, St. Paul rejoices that he had not bap- 
tized any of the contentious Corinthians. Let us 
note particularly the purpose of the apostles — 
“But we will give ourselves continually to 
prayer and the ministry of the word.” 

The proposal to choose seven men, “ full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom,” for “serving tables ” 
was a most popular one —“ the saying was liked 
by all the multitude”; and they quickly chose 
seven men. The chief of all, a man of singular 
attractiveness — young and beautiful, as the 
sacred text leads us to suppose and tradition af- 
firms — a man of most extraordinary gifts and 
qualities, was the protomartyr, St. Stephen; 
whose name, meaning “a crown,” was not with- 
out mystery; and who is singled out from the 
others by the description, “a man full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost.’’? Next to him was St. 
Philip, an “ evangelist,’ and ranking with St. 
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Stephen almost as an apostle: in fact, both out- 
ran even the apostles in the sudden and marvel- 
ous effervescence of their doctrine and their 
deeds. The names of all seven are Greek; and 
it has been supposed, as indeed the early histori- 
ans affirm, that they were all Hellenists. If so, 
we see the generous favors of the apostles to the 
strangers, and the ready acquiescence of the 
Hebrews of Jerusalem. One of the seven, Nico- 
las, was a Gentile proselyte from Antioch, the 
only one not venerated as a saint; and, indeed, 
accused by some as having caused or occasioned 
the impure heresy of the Nicolaites; although 
Clement of Alexandria and St. Augustine absolve 
him from the charge. St. Prochorus is venerated 
in the Martyrology on the 9th of April as a 
martyr at Antioch; St. Nicanor, on January 10, 
as a martyr in Cyprus; St. Timon, as a preacher 
through Macedonia and Greece, and a martyr at 
Corinth, on the 19th of April; St. Parmenas, as a 
martyr at Philippi, in Macedonia, under Trajan, 
on January 23. 

These seven deacons, chosen, or approved, by 
the people, were ordained by the apostles in a 
manner which manifests immediately the sacred- 
ness and importance of the office to which they 
were appointed. It was far more than the distri- 
bution of alms, or the administration of temporal 
things. For such things there was no need of so 
elaborate a choice and of spiritual gifts so rare 
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and lofty as a condition of ministry. Immedi- 
ately, too, they are dowered with new and aston- 
ishing gifts; and, as we have noticed, outran the 
apostles in their emphatic proclamation of the 
equality of Jew and Gentile in the New Law, 
without the galling and crushing burden of the 
Old or of Pharisaism. The apostles apparently 
remain silent observers of the wondrous deeds 
and speech of St. Stephen; while St. Philip, after 
baptizing the Ethiopian minister of Queen Can- 
dace, and evangelizing the Palestinian coast, con- 
verts immediately the very capital of Samaria, 
with the people of which region no Jew would 
ever associate. 

Not only this, but there was at once an ex- 
traordinary multiplication of converts to the 
Faith: ‘The word of the Lord increased, and 
the number of the disciples was multiplied in 
Jerusalem exceedingly ” and — strangest of all — 
“ A great multitude also of the priests obeyed the 
faith.” The new outpouring of the Spirit in the 
institution of deacons, the assiduous prayer of 
the apostles, the astonishing constancy and 
power of a new testimony and a new life, were 
re-awakening, but in unparalleled splendor, “ the 
tender love, inspiring warmth, and illuminating 
light ” of a divine revelation almost lost in Jew- 
ish formalism. The deacons were consecrated, 
with prayer, by the imposition of hands — the es- 
sential rite of sacramental ordination —“ and 
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full of grace and fortitude, they did great won- 
ders and signs among the people.” Hence it is 
the common opinion of the Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church that this was the conferring of the 
sacrament of Deaconship; and from this ilustri- 
ous unfolding of the Church’s organization, we 
trace historically the singularly notable and im- 
portant ministry of deacons in the Christian 
Church. St. Paul always joins them with the 
bishops, and demands of them a similar holiness: 
he institutes them, moreover, in Ephesus, Phil- 
ippi, and Crete, where there were no common 
“tables” in the sense in which they existed in 
Jerusalem: “Deacons in like manner [as the 
bishop] chaste, not double-tongued, not given to 
much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre” (1 Tim. 
ili. 8); and to the Philippians he writes, “ Paul 
and Timothy, the servants of Jesus Christ, to all 
the saints in Christ Jesus who are at Philippi, 
with the bishops and deacons.” (Phil. i. 1.) 

The deacons took charge of the temporal! affairs 
of the Church, provided for the needy, baptized, 
distributed the Blessed Eucharist in the assem- 
blies of the faithful, preached, and in generai as- 
sisted the bishops as their direct helpers and min- 
isters. At an early period we find Christian 
Rome divided into seven deaconries and placed 
under seven deacons, who soon become arch- 
deacons or cardinal deacons. St. Gregory the 
Great doubled the number; and thus we have now 
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fourteen cardinal deacons in the Sacred College 
which elects the Pope, and with him governs the 
Church. 

The good widows were not quite deprived of 
their “ministration,” but became deaconesses, 
and filled very important offices, especially re- 
garding the women converts. They were re- 
ceived and dedicated with special formalities: 
“ Let a widow be chosen of no less than threescore 
years of age, who hath been the wife of one hus- 
band, having testimony for her good works, if she 
have brought up children, if she have received to 
harbor, if she have washed the saints’ feet, if she 
have ministered to them that suffer tribulation, 
if she have diligently followed every good work.” 
(1 Tim. v. 9-10.) What wonder there were so 
many saints in those days! 


Il.— THE HELLENISTS 


What became of the twelve tribes of Israel car- 
ried away into captivity in Assyria and Babylon? 
The answer to the question is sometimes forgot- 
ten. They gradually lost the dream of the 
earthly pre-eminence of Israel; ceased to hang 
their silent and mourning harps on the willows of 
the Euphrates, and even to sing the songs of Sion 
in an alien land, for they understood only the 
tongue of the stranger. Taking the advice of 
their prophets, they made homes in the lands in 
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which they dwelt; and, freed from the now im- 
possible shackles of the Levitical Law, turned 
their minds from their primitive agriculture to 
trade with the Gentile, in which they have ever 
since notably excelled. They prayed, too, as 
their prophets told them, for the nations of their 
exile; and by their religion and virtues made an 
extraordinary impression on the darkened minds 
of heathendom. For they remained immovably 
faithful to the One God of their fathers, and to 
the essential things of His Law; and, indeed, not 
less strangely, to the memories and customs of 
Sion, with which they ever remained in loyal com- 
munication. 

Favored by their conquerors, they became 
wealthy and often powerful; allured by com- 
merce, they passed to every known land under the 
sun —from India to Spain, from the northern 
limits of the Roman Empire to the heart of 
Africa. Alexander the Great was their special 
friend, and his Egyptian city of Alexandria be- 
came their most distinguished metropolis. Here 
they dedicated themselves to the literature of the 
Greeks, produced the Septuagint Greek version 
of their Scriptures, and endeavored to interpret 
their history and the teaching of Jehovah in the 
myths of the Greeks. It is thought that in the 
century after Our Lord, they numbered a million 
in Egypt; that is, perhaps one-eighth of the entire 
population. Not a port, not an important city, 
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in Asia Minor, Macedonia, or Greece, lacked its 
synagogue and Jewish community. 

Their staunch faith in One Supreme Divine 
Spirit, their lofty morality, their many virtues, 
especially their religion and charity, won many 
proselytes and still more friends. Women, espe- 
cially, more tender and more pure, were drawn 
from the baseness of paganism. It was said that 
nearly all the women of Damascus were Jewish 
proselytes; and the remark of the poet Ovid was, 
that, if any one wished to see the fairest and 
noblest faces of Rome, he should take his station 
at the entrance of the Hebrew synagogues. 

The Jews of the Dispersion, or Diaspora, or 
Hellenists, as they were called, whose views of 
their religion were enlarged and liberalized by 
being set free from Levitical practices, to them 
impossible, and by their constant inter-dwelling 
with other races, many of which were far more 
cultured than themselves, were lenient with their 
converts, often demanding little more than belief 
in One, Invisible, All-Good God. And so in 
“every nation under heaven,” the twelve tribes 
kept multiplying for perhaps five centuries; 
forming thus one of the great and astonishing 
world-movements, designed by God as a prepara- 
tion for the Gospel. For to them everywhere was 
the Heavenly Message first sent; and nearly 
everywhere some accepted; but many more of the 
Jewish proselytes than of the Jews themselves. 
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These scattered Jews never forgot Jerusalem or 
its temple, or the needs of its people. Every year 
pilgrims thronged the streets of the Holy City, 
bearing abundant offerings. And at least once in 
his life every exiled son of Israel aspired to have 
offered in the temple of his fathers the sacrifices 
of the Law. 


Ili— ST. STEPHEN 
(Acts vi. 8 — vii. 59.) 

In those early days of heavenly favors, arose 
in the Church the extraordinary figure of St. 
Stephen, one of the most beautiful and admirable 
in all the history of Christianity. According to 
the older chroniclers it was in the year 34; the 
same, they say, in which St. Peter appointed the 
apostle St. James the Less bishop of Jerusalem. 
According to the later critics, it is supposed to 
have been in 37. Nearly all that we know of the 
great deacon is contained in one chapter and a 
half of the Acts; and by far the greater part of 
this record is taken up by his discourse before the 
council of the high priest. It is a brief but glo- 
rious page, the beginning of those inspiring Acts 
of the Martyrs which continued to be written dur- 
ing the succeeding centuries. Nothing could be 
more condensed and intense than the praise of the 
Sacred Text for this heroic leader of all the 
martyrs after Jesus Christ-—“ A man full of 
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faith and the Holy Ghost”; “Stephen, full of 
grace and fortitude, did great wonders and signs 
among the people”; those of the synagogues 
“were not able to resist the wisdom and the 
Spirit that spoke”; “and all that sat in the 
Council, looking on him, saw his face as if it had 
been the face of an angel.” His fearless and 
peerless eloquence, his irresistible attacks on the 
various synagogues, his vehement denunciation of 
the murderous Sanhedrin, which held his life in 
its hand, his supreme charity in his awful death, 
have made St. Stephen one of the most noble ex- 
amples in all the annals of the Christian ages. 
We have just one short view of this wonderful 
life, one speech on his last day. But on that day 
his work was done. He proclaimed the triumph 
of Christianity, the condemnation of Pharisaism, 
and the abolition of their ceremonial law. Their 
temple would no longer circumscribe the worship 
ef God, nor their race be any longer the chosen 
people of God. This it was that cost him his life. 
But his example, his discourse, and his martyr- 
dom won St. Paul, whom he himself gave promise 
of surpassing. The speech and writing of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles frequently recall the 
words and thoughts of this last sermon of St. 
Stephen. He follows with like hardihood the de- 
cisive controversial method of the martyred dea- 
con. He employs constantly a similar line of 
argument in his disputation with the Jews. And 
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the most remorseful memory of St. Paul until the 
close of his life is the part he took in the bloody 
tragedy which silenced the eloquent tongue of St. 
Stephen. It is conjectured, and with great prob- 
ability, that St. Luke obtained from St. Paul the 
striking details of the trial of the protomartyr, 
for St. Paul seems from his own words to have 
taken part in the council. There was an official 
account of the trial written by secretaries, and 
this, St. Paul, as one of the judges, would natu- 
rally have given to St. Luke. Hence the in- 
tensely personal and oriental tone of St. Stephen’s 
address, and its unusual length as reported in the 
Acts. Here we find, not the words of a Hebrew 
of Jerusalem, but of a Hellenist, who quotes the 
Scriptures always in the Greek version of the 
Septuagint, a language understood also in Jeru- 
salem. He is accused by Hellenists of the syna- 
gogues, amongst whom he was accustomed to 
dispute — therefore, in their native tongue. 
Moreover, his whole defense before the council is 
more natural to a freer and broader-viewed Hel- 
lenist than to a Hebrew of Pharisaic tradition. 
St. Stephen shows, however, a most intimate 
knowledge of Our Lord. He condemns in almost 
the words of his Master the destructive excesses 
of the cral law. He reproves the Jews similarly 
in the same manner as Our Saviour. He recog- 
nizes Him ecstatically at once when he sees Him 
in the opened heaven. And in the dreadful death 
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scene, the memory of Calvary fills the whole mind 
of the martyr, who dies imitating exactly the ex- 
ample and repeating the selfsame words of the 
Crucified. This is an additional reason for sup- 
posing that he was one of the seventy-two dis- 
ciples. 

St. Paul appears as the most extreme of all in 
_the condemnation and death of St. Stephen. 
Was it because he was, as many suppose, a rela- 
tive of him whom he regarded as an apostate; and 
a special and vanquished opponent in the syna- 
gogue of the Cilicians to which both are said to 
have belonged? 

The death of the emperor Tiberius, and the 
withdrawal of the legate Vitellius from Jerusa- 
lem, gave the Sanhedrin an opportunity of usurp- 
ing the power of life and death, of which the 
Romans had deprived it. Unable to refute St. 
Stephen, who was far more clever than them- 
selves, his foes take the shorter way of violence 
and murder. Those that he provoked directly 
were the foreign-born Jews, who had nearly 500 
synagogues in Jerusalem. Of these, the most 
turbulent were from proconsular Asia and Ci- 
licia. The Libertines —a Latin name retained 
— were freedmen, descendants of the enslaved 
Jews sent to Italy by Pompey, the conqueror of 
Palestine. The accusation and the manner of 
preferring it were the same as employed against 
Our Lord. They set up perjured witnesses; who, 
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however, strangely enough, appear to agree in 
their charge that St. Stephen, “ this man ceaseth 
not to speak words against this holy place and 
the Law,” “words of blasphemy against Moses 
and against God.” “ Ceaseth not ”—he made, 
they say, continual harangues. Their speech — 
“this holy place”— shows the council had as- 
sembled in the well-known hall facing the Holy 
Place, which had been interdicted to them by the 
Romans, because it could not be overlooked by the 
soldiers of the Pretorium. To speak of the de- 
struction of their everlasting temple, “the joy of 
all the earth ” ; of the abrogation of their Law, so 
absurdly changed by their “traditions”; of the 
exaltation of the crucified Nazarene over Moses, 
the legislator of the people of God; of the fruit- 
lessness of their carnal sign of circumcision, 
which for them took the place of interior justice 
—this was in their ears blasphemy indeed. 
“They stirred up the people, and the ancients, 
and the scribes; and running together, they took 
him and brought him to the council.” 

The last tremendous drama had begun: “ And 
all that sat in the council, looking on him, saw 
his face as if it had been the face of an angel.” 
This should have recalled the heavenly splendor 
on the face of Moses, the only one in their history 
of whom such a thing is recorded. “Then the 
high priest”— apparently overawed —“ said: 
Are these things so?” They were not true. The 
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denunciations of St. Stephen, as those of Our 
Lord, were but the words of their own prophets; 
and neither had said that Jesus would destroy 
the temple and the city; but that such would be 
the vengeful deed of the Roman invader. St. 
Stephen does not answer directly ; but, as was his 
wont in their synagogues, with zeal, and not with- 
out tenderness, he unfolds their prophetic his- 
tory, emphasizes their constant infidelities, re- 
calls their clear prophecies of the Messias, insin- 
uating in a masterly manner that the Promise 
and the Law were given outside the Holy Land, 
and not in virtue of circumcision, that the wor- 
ship of God was not and could not be confined to 
a temple made with hands. There was evidently 
no retractation of the great deacon’s teaching in 
their synagogues; and seeing the darkening faces 
of his violent audience, and the hopelessness of 
persuasion, he reproaches them with a sternness 
that. we can hardly realize, branding them as 
“the betrayers and murderers of the Just One.” 
“They were cut to the heart, and they gnashed 
with their teeth at him.” Suddenly he is rapt 
into ecstasy; sees, in their presence, the glory of 
God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of 
God, as Our Lord foretold He would be seen; and 
gives Him the dear name, “ Son of man,” the very 
word of Our Lord, and the name never given by 
any other but by Himself. All this extraordi- 
nary scene only fans into hotter flame the fury 
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of the Jews: “They, crying out with a loud 
voice, stopped their ears, and with one accord ran 
violently upon him.” 

“ And casting him forth without the city, they 
stoned him; and the witnesses laid down their 
garments at the feet of a young man whose name 
was Saul. And they stoned Stephen, invoking 
and saying: Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
The Christian heart will follow in tender pity 
that Way of Sorrow along which the lonely 
martyr was cast or dragged, and the cruel, awful 
death by stoning at the hands of the enraged mul- 
titude. The witnesses, whom the Law com- 
manded to throw the first stone, lay their outer 
garments at the feet of the yet unconverted St. 
Paul, who is clearly the leader of the execution- 
ers, aS he was one of those who “readily ap- 
proved ” of the condemnation. It is most touch- 
ing and impressive to note that St. Stephen, who 
prayed for himself standing, falls on his knees 
and cries with a loud voice for pardon for his 
murderers, so heartfelt is his compassion for 
them, and his zeal for their salvation. Such a 
prayer could not remain unanswered; and atten- 
tion is immediately directed to St. Paul by St. 
Luke, as if to point out the great spirit, who, won 
by the blood of the first of the martyrs, took up 
his message, and made it resound through all the 
Roman Empire, and through all the ages yet to 
come. 
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St. Stephen, crushed and broken, sank down on 
the blood-sodden ground, “ and fell asleep in the 
Lord ”— a figure of speech to the classical Greek 
and Roman; to the Christian henceforth forever- 
more the expression of a supreme and all-satisfy- 
ing dogma of faith and hope. 

The shortest way “to cast St. Stephen forth 
without the city ” certainly was by the steep line 
of steps which led from the vicinity of the temple 
down to the valley of the Cedron, or of Josaphat. 
This stairway was near what is now called St. 
Stephen’s Gate, and, by the Arabs, the Gate of 
the Lady Mary (Our Lady). At the foot of the 
steps, nearly opposite Gethsemani, is the place 
venerated by Christians of both the East and 
West as the scene of the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen. It would be hard to see why the infuri- 
ated Jews should take the martyr across the 
whole city, and a considerable distance beyond 
what is now called the Damascus Gate, or per- 
haps the Gate of Herod, to the east of it, to the 
site of the basilica of St. Stephen, built here by 
the Greek empress Eudoxia. 

In the discourse of St. Stephen before the San- 
hedrin there are several antilogies, as they are 
called — curious apparent contradictions with 
other statements of Holy Writ. But these, or at 
least most of them, are not very difficult to recon- 
cile, without admitting, as some do, that St. 
Stephen, who was “full of the Holy Ghost and 
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wisdom,” made mistakes regarding his facts. In 
ch. vii. 2-4, St. Stephen includes Chaldea in 
Mesopotamia; that is, all the region beyond the 
Euphrates: this was usually done. He says that 
God spoke to Abraham before he left Chaldea, 
and before his father’s death, therefore; but in 
Genesis xii., the apparition occurred in Haran, 
and after the death of Thare. There is question 
clearly of a twofold vision, as is supposed in Gen- 
esis xi. 81 and xv. 7. The buying of a place of 
sepulture (Gen. xxiii.) does not contradict the 
statement (Acts vii. 5) that God gave not a foot 
of land gratuitously to Abraham in Palestine. 
In Acts vii. 6, there is question of an exile of 
400 years; which, according to Exodus xii. 40, is 
exactly 430 years; but in the former text there is 
question of a “bondage”; in the latter, of an 
“abode,” including the happy days of Joseph. 
In verse 14, St. Stephen says Joseph called to 
him in Egypt his father and all his kindred, sey- 
enty-five souls. This number includes kindred 
born in Egypt, to whom reference is made in 
Numbers xxvi. and 1 Paral. vii.; whereas, in Gen- 
esis xlvi. 26-27, all that went with Jacob into 
Egypt were sixty-six; to whom, if we add Jacob 
himself, Joseph and his two sons, “all the souls 
of the house of Jacob that entered Egypt were 
seventy.” St. Stephen, as a matter of fact, fol- 
lows the Septuagint; and here we find five names 
of the sons and grandsons of Joseph. This does 
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not, however, quite remove the difficulty con- 
cerning the varying text of the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint, and differences between Genesis and 
other parts of the Sacred Text, and, in fact, con- 
cerning Genesis itself. So that it has been sup- 
posed that the numbers seventy and seventy-five 
of the family of Jacob are not the original num- 
bers of the Scriptures, but numbers afterward 
varied; and so St. Stephen merely cites the 
Septuagint as a text admitted by his hearers. A 
much more involved question is that of Acts vii. 
16, where we are told that the bones of the patri- 
archs who died in Egypt were transferred to 
Sichem, and laid in the sepulcher which Abraham 
bought of the sons of Hemor, the son of Sichem. 
In Genesis 1. 13, we learn that Jacob was buried 
near Mambre (in Hebron), in the double cave 
which Abraham had bought of Ephron the Heth- 
ite. After all, there is no contradiction; the 
twelve patriarchs were buried in Sichem; and, 
possibly, Jacob, or all, were later transferred to 
Hebron. St. Augustine hands down this tradi- 
tion of the twelve patriarchs. In Genesis xxxiii. 
19, it is said that Jacob, perhaps 117 years after- 
ward, bought, near Salem, not far from Sichem, 
a field from Hemor, the father of Sichem. This 
would be, clearly, a different Hemor. It is ob- 
jected that the town of Sichem was not yet called 
by that name in the days of Abraham. In Genesis 
xii. 6, it is called Sichem, however, in the days of 
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Abraham. It may have been founded by Hemor 
and named in honor of his son. Some writers, 
supposing that St. Stephen refers to the cave at 
Hebron, believe that Seor, the father of Ephron, 
had a second name, Hemor, which may well have 
been the case. 


IV.— ST. PHILIP 
(Acts viii. 1-40.) 

After the death of St. Stephen arose his great 
companion St. Philip. Nothing could show bet- 
ter the power of the new spirit than his fearless 
evangelization of the hostile land, his conversion 
of the Gentiles, and their admission into the 
Church on an equal footing with the Jews. It 
was the sudden and glowing bloom of a rich spir- 
itual spring. 

The disciples were driven out of Jerusalem into 
many and distant places by the violence of the 
persecution which raged after the death of the 
protomartyr. They had but little time te mourn, 
as they bitterly did, over the loss of Stephen. 
Saul, the yet unconverted St. Paul, still the 
leader, ravaged the Church. He tore his victims 
from their homes, going with his armed band 
from house to house; and many were slain — how 
many we know not. The ancient chroniclers put 
the number at 2,000. St. Paul himself says in 
Acts xxvi. 10, “ Many of the saints did I shut up 
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in prison . . . and when they were put to death 
I brought the sentence. And oftentimes punish- 
ing them in every synagogue, I compelled them to 
blaspheme ; and being yet more mad against them, 
I persecuted them even unto foreign cities.” 
The apostles remained heroically with their 
flock in Jerusalem, or chiefly there or in the neigh- 
borhood. But a great multitude was dispersed 
everywhere, first through Judea and Samaria, 
then (xi. 19) “as far as Phenicia, and Cyprus, 
and Antioch.” They must have been numerous 
and active in Damascus, since Saul hastened 
thither to persecute them. Soon we find the apos- 
tles journeying in Palestine to visit and confirm 
the brethren; and, soon after, we find them 
traversing the world. “ They were all dispersed 
. except the apostles,” says St. Luke: there- 
fore, the men, women, and children went away. 
But, with a spirit almost impossible for us to 
realize, they “ went about preaching the word of 
God.” (viii. 4.) At Antioch, in particular (xi. 
21), “a great number, believing, were converted 
to the Lord ”’; so that St. Barnabas was sent from 
Jerusalem; and seeing, he was transported with 
gladness; “and he exhorted them all with pur- 
pose of heart to continue in the Lord, for he was 
a good man and full of the Holy Ghost and of 
faith. And a great multitude was added to the 
Lord.” (xi. 23-24.) What an astonishing 
story! 
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The deacon St. Philip, driven from Jerusalem, 
was immediately attracted by the fame of Sa- 
maria, the idolatrous capital of revolted Israel. 
It was little more than a day’s journey north- 
ward, and then in the height of its splendor, hav- 
ing been embellished extraordinarily by city- 
building Herod the Great. To-day, on its deso- 
late hill-site, “the crown of pride,” nothing re- 
mains but the long rows of broken columns which 
still bear witness to the departed grandeur of 
Sebaste (Augusta). This was the Greek name 
given to it by Herod in honor of the Roman em- 
peror; to the popular and characteristic Roman 
worship of whom Herod built also a temple. 

Samaria had supplanted the ancient capital, 
Sichem, northwest of which it stood, at a distance 
of six or eight miles. Our Lord had pointed out 
this region as “ white already to harvest” (John 
iv. 85), on that wonderful day when He revealed 
Himself so plainly to the Samaritan woman at 
the well of Jacob. “Of that city many of the 
Samaritans believed in Him for the word of the 
woman giving testimony. ... And He abode 
there two days, and many more believed in Him 
because of His own word.” It was then that 
Our Lord said that neither on Mount Garizim of 
the Samaritans, nor in Jerusalem of the Jews, 
would God be adored as in His only approved 
sanctuary; but He would be adored in spirit and 
in truth everywhere. These memories of Sichem 
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and Samaria turned hitherward the footsteps of 
St. Philip into the heart of the Samaritan 
country. It was a land which knew God and had 
the Law of Moses, and which was expecting the 
Messias. It was time then, since Jerusalem was 
consummating its apostasy, to turn to other 
sheep not of the fold. 

The response to the preaching of St. Philip 
was immediate and general, notwithstanding the 
bewitching seduction of Simon Magus. “The 
people with one accord were attentive to those 
things which were said by Philip, hearing and 
seeing the miracles which he did. For many of 
them who had unclean spirits, crying with a loud 
voice, went out. And many, taken with the 
palsy, and that were lame, were healed. There 
was, therefore, great joy in that city. ... But 
when they had believed Philip preaching of the 
kingdom of God, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
they were baptized, both men and women.” 
(viii. 6-12.) Then also Simon Magus believed, 
or at least pretended to do so. He was baptized 
and adhered to Philip. But this first of heretics 
and heresiarchs soon began to reveal himself in 
his true colors. “ Being astonished, he wondered 
to see the signs and exceeding great miracles 
which were done.” And when Saints Peter and 
John came and gave the Holy Ghost with the 
power of miracles, the sordid and immoral ma- 
gician sought to purchase the power of doing like- 
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wise. “Keep thy money to thyself, to perish 
with thee,’ was the stern rebuke of St. Peter. 
Simon Magus became more blasphemous and im- 
moral subsequently. His name, clinging to the 
vile vice of selling sacred things, will go down 
in merited shame to the end of time. 

The apostles, having confirmed the new be- 
lievers (for St. Philip was only a deacon), 
“ preached the gospel to many countries of the 
Samaritans.” Thus suddenly and after the long 
night of centuries, the Christian faith burst into 
bloom over the whole land. 

There is a secular as well as a sacred romance 
in the memories awakened by the baptism of the 
powerful treasurer of the queen of Ethiopia. 
Forbidden by the Jewish Law, on account of his 
condition, to become a full convert, or proselyte 
of justice, his faith nevertheless drew him to 
worship in Jerusalem. As he was returning in 
his chariot, and reading, according to the rabbis’ 
counsel, the roll of the Sacred Writings, “the 
Spirit said to Philip: Go near and join thyself 
to this chariot. And Philip, running thither, 
heard him reading the prophet Isaias.” The 
prophet Isaias had often spoken of the Ethi- 
opians, “a terrible people, after which there is 
no other.” (Isaias xviii. 2.) He had prophesied 
their chastisement and their conversion. But 
there may have been another reason for this read- 
ing. To the mutilated class to which the Ethi- 
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opian treasurer belonged, the great prophet of 
Israel had made in the name of God the most 
touching promises, and, amongst many, this in 
particular, “I will make them come up into my 
holy mountain, and in my house of prayer will I 
fill them with great joy.” (Isaias lvi. 7.) The 
stranger pilgrim was reading aloud from the 
famous fifty-third chapter of the prophet, a proph- 
ecy evidently and admittedly Messianic, in which, 
however, the Passion of Our Lord, which was the 
stumbling-block of the Jews, is described in lan- 
guage truly awful. To St. Philip’s question, 
whether he understood the meaning, the pilgrim 
answered: “I beseech thee, of whom doth the 
prophet speak this? Of himself or of some other 
man? Then Philip, opening his mouth... 
preached unto him Jesus.” It was an inflamed 
discourse, a new revelation. The intensity of the 
treasurer’s faith and ardor is shown in his prayer 
for immediate baptism. ‘“ And as they went on 
their way, they came to a certain water; and the 
eunuch said: See, here is water; what doth 
hinder me from being baptized? And Philip 
said: If thou believest with all thy heart, thou 
mayest. And he answering, said: I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God. And he com- 
manded the chariot to stand still; and they went 
down into the water, and he baptized him... 
and he went on his way rejoicing.” 

Thus, by this extraordinary incident was the 
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Faith carried literally into the heart of Africa. 
In ancient literature Ethiopia was an indefinite 
and mythical region. As geographical knowl- 
edge became, however, more complete and exact, 
the Greeks became acquainted with Ethiopia 
properly so called, lying beyond Upper Egypt; 
and themselves and their literature penetrated 
to its capital, Napata. This was situated near 
the water, in the wide semicircle made by the 
Nile in Nubia, between the third and fourth 
cataracts. In the days of the emperor Augustus, 
his general Petronius repelled an attack made on 
the Egyptian frontier by a Queen Candace of 
Ethiopia; subjugated her territory, and destroyed 
the capital city. Its site has been discovered 
where the village of Merawi now stands. To 
-Napata succeeded Meroé, farther south, by the 
curving Nile, on the rich and level plain, between 
the tributary streams of the Atbara and the Blue 
Nile. A party of Roman explorers in the time of 
Nero found a Queen Candace reigning here, 
probably the same who is mentioned in the Acts. 
Candace was a title given to the female rulers of 
Meroé, as that of Pharao was given to the kings 
of Egypt. 

The infiltration of Hebrew belief and customs 
into Ethiopia was very remarkable, and endures 
to our own day. We have no means of knowing 
for certain to what extent the Christian faith 
was spread by the royal treasurer. In fact, the 
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history of the country becomes obscure until its 
rebirth by conversion to Christianity by the 
Tyrian Saint Frumentius in the early fourth 
century. In the sixth, came missionary monks 
venerated under the name of the Nine Saints. 
The country followed, unfortunately, the Mono- 
physite heresy of the Copts; but remained Chris- 
tian through its fight of three centuries 
against the Mahometans. The only Christian 
kingdom of Africa that so remained in nation- 
ality and faith is that which alone is now prop- 
erly called Ethiopia, or, more generally, Abys- 
sinia. 

We are amazed at the career of St. Philip. 
“The spirit of the Lord took away Philip, and the 
eunuch saw him no more. ... But Philip was 
found in Azotus; and passing through, he 
preached the Gospel to all the cities, till he came 
to Cesarea.” Let us pause to consider what 
this meant. He passed through the land of 
ancient Philistia and the rich and busy plain of 
Sharon, extending between the sea and hills. 
Azotus was powerful and splendid, a half-pagan 
city with Roman officials. Here the Ark of the 
Covenant, taken in battle, had been enclosed by 
the Philistines in their temple of Dagon. Here, 
too, were glorious memories of the Machabees. 
St. Philip preached in all the cities until he came 
to Caesarea. About ten miles north of Azotus 
was Jamnia, then at the height of its glory and 
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prosperity. According to Strago, the province 
of Jamnia could furnish an army of 40,000 men. 
Here the Evangelist St. Philip would cross the 
valley of Sorec, famous for the exploits of Sam- 
son. He would pass through ancient Accaron, 
whose god was Beelzebub, consulted by King 
Ochozias. The men of Accaron returned the Ark 
to Israel. Near was Gezer, a strong strategic 
fortress, later a bishop’s see. It had been given 
by Pharao as a marriage portion to his daughter, 
the bride of King Solomon. Farther north is 
Ramleh, or Arimathea, the city of the Sanhedrist 
councilor, Joseph, the friend of Our Lord. Not 
far off are Lydda and Joppe, which, in a short 
time, have Christian communities of such import- 
ance that St. Peter visits them. About ten miles 
northeast of Jaffa (Joppe) stood Antipatris, 
founded by Herod; and at the same distance, 
northward on the coast, was Apollonia, rebuilt by 
the Romans. There were many other towns and 
villages, especially on the slopes where the hill 
country rose eastward from the plain. Finally, 
after having evangelized perhaps nearly half of 
the coast of Palestine, St. Philip reached 
Ceesarea, which became his first place of abode, 
but in which, with perhaps better opportunities, 
he continued the wonders of his ministry. His 
house became the center of Christianity, the rest- 
ing-place of the Christian traveler or pilgrim. 
Here, at this chief seaport of the country, the 
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seat of the Roman administration, a second cap- 
ital, St. Philip, with his four daughters, who were 
prophetesses, comforted, instructed, evangelized 
the human stream which spread the Faith with a 
rapidity absolutely marvelous through the lands 
surrounding the Mediterranean and constituting 
the cultured and opulent world of Greece 
and Rome. 


CHAPTER V 


ST. PAUL, THE VESSEL OF 
ELECTION 


I— VOCATION AND CHARACTER OF 
ST. PAUL 


Noe is more difficult than to write wor- 
thily of St. Paul. It would require an an- 
gelic hand to trace the character of this gigantic 
soul “asked of God ”— for such is the meaning 
and the significance of his name— of this pre- 
eminent “ vessel of election,” of the consummate 
teacher of the Gentiles. It would be necessary 
to meditate long and profoundly on his extraor- 
dinary deeds and heaven-lighted words. Of both 
we have a copious and glowing history. The 
Apostle of the Nations was providentially pro- 
vided with a companion, the confidant of his 
heart and the sharer of his labors, who, with the 
fidelity of conscience and affection, devotes the 
greater part of his story to the missions of St. 
Paul. But it isin the rich and luminous Epistles 
of the Apostle himself that we shall find the rev- 
elation of his mighty heart, of his ineffable philos- 


ophy which was Christ, of his virtues raised to 
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the last degree of dazzling perfection. What 
mind can grasp, or what pen describe the preach- 
ing of “the unsearchable riches of Christ, to 
enlighten all men that they may see what is the 
dispensation of the mystery which hath been hid- 
den from eternity in God . . . that the manifold 
wisdom of God may be made known to the prin- 
cipalities and powers in heavenly places through 
the Church, according to the eternal purpose 
which He made in Christ Jesus Our Lord”? 
(Eph. iii. 8-11.) Who can do justice in human 
words to one who “ was caught up into paradise, 
and heard secret words which it is not granted to 
man to utter”? (2 Cor. xii. 4.) Who but St. 
Paul could understand the mystery “in the dis- 
‘pensation of the fulness of times, to re-establish 
all things in Christ ” (Eph. i. 10), “ who is the 
image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every 
creature . . . the head of the body, the Church, 
who is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead, 
that in all things He may hold the primacy ”? 
(Col. i. 15-18.) Such mighty utterances were 
familiar to the great Apostle: he lived to propose 
them to those newly converted to the Faith, and 
they, aided by some heavenly light, understood. 
To St. Paul, Christianity was Christ; and to 
form Christ in human souls was, according to his 
extraordinary phraseology, the purpose of his 
ministry. To him, Christ was absolutely all; and 
he loved Him to such a degree that he could say, 
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‘“‘T live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me ” (Gal. 
ii. 20) ; “for to me, to live is Christ, and to die © 
is gain. .. . I am straitened, having a desire to 
be dissolved and to be with Christ.” (Philipp. i. 
21-23.) This was no empty affection, for he 
could say, “ God forbid that I should glory save 
in the cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
the world is crucified to me, and I to the world.” 
(Gal. vi. 14.) ‘‘ For I judged not myself to know 
anything among you but Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified.” (1 Cor. ii. 2.) ‘Furthermore I 
count all things to be but loss for the excellent 
knowledge of Jesus Christ my Lord.” (Philipp. 
iii. 8.) No famous city through which he passed, 
no historic scene, no literature of cultured pagan- 
ism, ever attracted St. Paul. He saw Christ 
everywhere and human souls; to ali else he was 
blind and insensible. 

In this wonderful soul we meet contrasts ex- 
treme and startling. The “Ambassador of 
Christ,” he considers himself “not worthy to be 
called an apostle”; but “of sinners, the chief.” 
He is favored with unutterable revelations; but 
“is subjected to the humiliating “sting of the 
flesh.” Asia, Greece, and Rome have heard his 
mighty voice and obeyed; yet the conquering 
Apostle was “in presence lowly ” and “rude in 
speech.” Loved and hated in equal extremes, 
never hesitating or losing self-possession in the 
midst of danger; yet with a constant sense of sor- 
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row, keenly sensitive to his own natural defects, 
and fearing to be left alone. He speaks with his 
Divine Master in visions of heaven, and as a 
herald proclaims the mysteries and the designs of 
God; but at the same time he writes minute in- 
structions for old women and widows, and will 
write an Epistle in favor of a runaway slave. 
There is no opposition so violent, no danger so 
imminent, no tribulation so keen, as to make him 
cease “to become all things to all men that he 
might save all”; but he is ever “as a little one 
in the midst of his converts,’ “as if a nurse 
should cherish her children”: ‘ He is jealous of 
them with the jealousy of God,” lest he lose them ; 
and he calls them his “ little children, of whom I 
am in labor again until Christ is formed in you.” 
(Gal. iv. 19.) ‘We are fools for Christ’s sake,” 
he writes of himself (1 Cor. iv.10) ... “weare 
weak ...we are without honor. Even unto 
this hour we both hunger and thirst, and are 
naked and are buffeted, and have no fixed abode; 
and we labor, working with our own hands: we 
are reviled and we bless; we are persecuted, and 
we suffer it: we are blasphemed and we entreat; 
we are made as the refuse of the world, the off- 
scouring of all even until now.” Of readiest and 
tenderest sympathy; of entire and most constant 
devotedness; of unwearied and universal solici- 
tude, he revisits again and again those whom he 
had begotten in the Faith; and identifies himself 
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with his apostolic companions, who become to 
him as his sons. 

Such was the wonderful St. Paul, who set the 
Gospel free from Jewish trammels, and revealed 
Christ through the known and cultured world of 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome. Such he was, 
and much more than any human tongue can say. 
Yet how deeply has his sacred name been dis- 
honored by the partizan and religious revolu- 
tionist! He commends virginity, and proposes 
himself as the model of it; but to the religious 
“reformer” he must have been a widower; be- 
cause, forsooth, he appears to have taken some 
part for a short time in the judgments of the 
Sanhedrin. He is held up as the preacher of an 
“independent Gospel,” owning no superior, the 
propounder of the theory of justification by faith 
only, without good works, the first great defender 
of the so-called right of each Christian to in- 
terpret Christianity as he pleases, and the lineal 
head of all the religious revolutionists whose lives 
were as infamous as their doctrines were de- 
structive, who saturated with blood in civil and 
international war for two or three hundred years 
every land into which their “reforms” pene- 
trated. If the career and teaching of St. Paul 
prove anything, they prove the contrary of this 
most of all. He never once appears out of har- 
mony with the other apostles either in doctrine 
or practice save on the trifling occasion when St. 
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Peter condescended to a Jewish prejudice through 
what he considered prudence and charity. St. 
Paul’s doctrine is approved by St. Peter, whose 
esteem and affection for him are never dimin- 
ished. St. Paul’s distinctive manner of disre- 
garding, in favor of Gentile converts, the 
Levitical prescriptions is sustained by St. Peter 
and approved by the Jewish Christians of Jerusa- 
lem. He was received by the brethren in the 
Holy City only when admitted by St. Peter. He 
afterward goes up to Jerusalem, not by inde- 
pendent revelation, but because he is sent, and 
he invariably submits to the apostles. It is St. 
Peter that opens the way to the Gentiles, and 
declares most emphatically that the obligation of 
observing the Law of Moses has ceased. St. 
Paul himself repeatedly submits through pru- 
dence and charity to the observances of the abro- 
gated Law. How easily are forgotten the great 
Apostle’s frequent denunciations of false teach- 
ing; his insistence on “the faithful word” and 
“sound doctrine”; so that, even if “an angel 
from heaven preach a gospel to you besides that 
which we have preached to you, let him be 
anathema.” (Gal. i. 8.) 

No one knew better than St. Paul himself how 
imperfect was his own work. It was but the 
sowing of the seed. Others would come, and in 
great numbers, to cultivate the vast field, and 
gather in the harvest. In Asia Minor, the first 
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great theater of his mission journeys, the found- 
ing of churches and the fashioning of the Chris- 
tian people would be the work chiefly of St. John. 
In Greece, his companions and converts would 
develop what he had begun; and with them would 
labor St. Andrew and others. In the heart of 
the Roman empire, the deepest and most lasting 
impression would be that of St. Peter. However 
luminous and exalted the theology of St. Paul, it 
would never be so influential as the marvelous 
organization, all-enduring, all-conquering, and 
everlasting, which had its source and its center 
in Peter. 

“ Let a man so account of us as of the ministers 
of Christ, and the dispensers of the mysteries of 
God: here now it is required among the dis- 
pensers, that a man be found faithful.” (1 Cor. 
iv. 1-2.) They were all faithful witnesses, not 
preaching themselves nor their own words, but 
Christ and His revelations: and Our Blessed Lord 
Himself was the first and most faithful of wit- 
nesses, who testified to men what He had seen 
in the bosom of the Father. 


IIl— ST. PAUL’S CONVERSION 
(Acts ix. 1-19.) 
“ After the lips of Stephen had grown silent, 


soon the trumpet of Paul began to sound.” Thus 
St. Chrysostom voices the general conviction that 
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the Church owed to the prayer and martyrdom of 
St. Stephen the herald of the Gospel amidst the 
nations. The activity of St. Paul in pursuing 
those of whom he was so soon to become the al- 
most peerless defender must have occupied, it 
is Supposed, several months. He was “as yet. 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord.” He himself speaks to 
the Galatians (i. 13) of his vehement persecution, 
his outburst of fury, his persecution beyond 
measure, his laying waste the Church of God. 
The words are sadly strong. Many Christians 
had taken refuge in Damascus amongst the multi- 
tude of their fellow Jews. These formed the 
strongest element in the population, numbering, 
it is said, some 50,000, and were governed after 
their own fashion, in obedience to the Sanhedrin 
at Jerusalem. Damascus, at this time, was 
under the control of Aretas, king of Petra. He 
had seized the city under the careless rule of the 
Roman emperor Caius Caligula, after having 
beaten thoroughly in battle Herod Antipas, who 
had divorced King Aretas’ daughter, to give her 
place to the adulterous Herodias, the instigator 
of the martyrdom of St. John the Baptist. Are- 
tas favored, and probably had to favor, the Jews 
of Damascus; and thus allowed them to persecute 
St. Paul. The latter had obtained letters from 
the high priest to their synagogues, “that if he 
found any men and women of this (Christian) 
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way, he might bring them bound to Jerusalem.” 

Damascus is reached in our day by train from 
the southern extremity of the Lake of Galilee, or 
Genesareth. It is a day’s journey. The train, 
leaving the Lake, winds by the steep-banked Yar- 
mouk River—the Hieromax of Pliny. This 
stream formed the boundary between Gilead, on 
the south, and the ancient Bashan, on the north. 
The high Hauran country was on the eastern side 
of Bashan; and through it the train passes in a 
northeasterly direction to Damascus. In the 
days of St. Paul, the journey of about 150 miles 
from Jerusalem must have taken five days. One 
of the Roman roads, crossing the Jordan, as the 
train does, some distance below the Sea of Galilee, 
followed more or less the direction of the 
modern railway. Another, crossing at Jericho, 
took much the same course, farther to the east. 
As, according to the early Christians, St. Paul 
was struck down by the heavenly vision to the 
southeast of the city, he would appear to have 
followed either of these two roads. 

Gilead, which later became Persea, and the 
northern part of it Decapolis, was rich in Biblical 
memories. Here angels appeared to Jacob; and 
here, at Thisbe, was the native place of the 
prophet Elias. Hither fled David before Ab- 
salom, who met his tragic fate in the forest of 
Ephraim. The elevated volcanic Hauran was 
rich and populous in the days of St. Paul. Mace- 
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donian and Roman rule had studded the country 
with cities, the ruins of whose temples, theaters, 
and hippodromes astonish the modern traveler. 
By the scenes of brilliant victories of Josue and 
the Machabees would the future apostle pass; by 
Astaroth of King Og of Bashan, and near it the 
native place of Job, according to tradition, by 
ruined subterranean towns of the giants in the 
deeply riven volcanic soil. All this region, soon 
to be Christian, would boast of twenty bishoprics 
for centuries. At last, about eight or ten miles 
from Damascus, he would cross the Pharphar 
stream, of which Naaman was so proud, and 
which still forms the boundary between the 
district of Damascus and the Hauran country. 
This delicate line of water, fringed with willows 
in its belt of verdure, may have been more impos- 
ing in the days of the illustrious Syrian general 
than it is in ours. At present the traveler will 
scarcely notice that he passes over it, even though 
he be watching intently for this “river of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel.” 

The foothills of the Anti-Lebanon mountain- 
range tower to the height of 4,000 feet over 
Damascus, the capital of Syria, “the Eye of the 
East,” one of the most ancient cities in the world. 
It is situated not far from the mouth of a narrow, 
steep, and most picturesque gorge, down through 
which pour the pure waters of the Abana; and 
to this stream the city owes its life. Divided and 
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subdivided in canals, it irrigates and vivifies an 
oasis of some sixty miles in circumference, within 
which the city and its gardens occupy a circuit of 
thirty miles. The oval walls of the ancient town 
—not one-half of the modern one —are about 
three miles in circumference. The lower courses 
of masonry are very old, at least in places, and 
we have still, on the southeastern side, the gate 
of St. Paul. Near it stands a tower, the founda- 
tions of which are old, and the local tradition 
would have it that here St. Paul was let down 
over the walls. Nearly opposite in a cemetery is 
venerated from ancient days by Christians of the 
East and West, the tomb of St. George, believed 
to have been the Abyssinian officer in charge of 
the gate, who enabled St. Paul to escape, and 
for which good deed he suffered martrydom. 
Through the heart of this old walled city still 
runs east and west the street called Straight, 
1,650 yards in length, but not now 100 feet wide as 
before, yet still retaining traces of its gorgeous 
double line of Corinthian pillars. Toward the 
western end is seen from time immemorial the 
shrine which stands on the site of the house of 
St. Jude, where St. Paul lodged. And near the 
wall to the north of the eastern Roman gate at 
the end of the street is the subterranean chapel of 
St. Ananias, who is venerated as a martyr of 
Damascus. There is still, and probably ever 
since, a Jewish quarter; and it is interesting to 
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see the people, men, women, and children, work- 
ing skilfully, though perhaps primitively, at the 
famous inlaid and enchased work of wood and 
steel, or at the superb rugs and silks. Nor has 
a Christian population failed either. At the 
Council of Nice, in the sixth century, Damascus 
was represented by its archbishop and seven suf- 
fragan bishops. And to-day, in a population of 
some 300,000 souls, of the 35,000 Christians, the 
great majority are Catholics, excellently provided 
with higher and lower schools, Religious Orders 
of men and women, a cathedral, and several other 
churches. Nor may we omit the name of the 
great and scholarly St. John Damascene, whose 
house still remains and is a much venerated 
shrine. Nor have the martyrs ceased, for in the 
three days of the indescribable massacre of 1860, 
six thousand Christians perished. 

At about the distance of a mile to the southeast 
of the city is a Christian cemetery. Here in early 
days stood a monastery erected in honor of St. 
Paul, to commemorate the spot where he was 
struck down by light from heaven. 

St. Paul never could forget, and loved to recail, 
the extraordinary event which changed him from 
an extreme and persecuting Pharisee into the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. Three times in the in- 
spired record we have the description of his 
miraculous conversion — the first is his account 
as communicated to St. Luke in the ninth 
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chapter of the Acts; the second occurs in his ad- 
dress (ch. xxii.) to the raging crowd from the 
steps of the Preetorium when the Roman soldiers 
had just rescued him from being murdered in the 
temple; and the third is his story before Agrippa 
in the twenty-sixth chapter. Naturally enough 
there is a slight verbal difference, not worth no- 
ticing, as the Apostle, recalling, now accentuates 
one circumstance, now another. It was mid-day, 
and he was drawing near the city, to be immedi- 
ately the scene of his unrelenting persecution. 
Suddenly there burst from heaven a flood of light, 
enveloping him and all of his companions: “a 
great light,” he calls it in chapter twenty-two; 
and in chapter twenty-six, “a light from heaven 
above the. brightness of the sun.” He was struck 
to the ground as well as those with him, some of 
whom soon rose up. He sees the Son of man, who, 
in order that there may be no mistake, calls Him- 
self Jesus of Nazareth, adding “ whom thou perse- 
cutest,” in order to teach the Apostle the first 
great lesson, which he enlarged on so much and 
so frequently afterward; namely, the identifica- 
tion of the Lord Jesus with His followers. © St. 
Paul knew Him not — evidently he had not seen 
Him in the flesh. The companions hear the voice, 
but understand no word of the heavenly speech. 
The words of Our Lord, “It is hard for thee to 
kick against the goad,” seem to show that grace, 
working through the words, the wonders, and the 
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martyrdom of St. Stephen and so many others, 
had already begun to agitate the heart of St. 
Paul. In his defense before Agrippa at Ceesarea 
(ch. xxvi.) the Apostle gives at greater length the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus to him at the moment 
of his conversion. Possibly this was in part the 
continuation of Our Lord’s words after St. Paul 
had entered into the city. ‘I will make thee a 
minister and a witness of those things which thou 
hast seen.” Many things which he had seen must 
have made a strange impression on him. Our 
Lord spoke to him in the Hebrew, or Aramaic, 
of the time; and it is very noteworthy that St. 
Paul, even speaking in Greek, repeats always his 
Hebrew form of his name as Our Lord pro- 
nounced it. 

“And Paul, trembling and astonished, said, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me do?” How many 
have said that prayer since? 

We have at this very moment of the Apos- 
tle’s surpassing vision and conversion the fact 
of his subjection to the lawfully appointed au- 
thorities in the organized Church. Ananias was 
in all probability a priest: we may be sure 
that the many Christians of Damascus were not 
left without the Blessed Eucharist. To him 
the convert is sent to be instructed even with 
regard to baptism; to be baptized; and with 
baptism, to receive from Ananias his sight and 
the Holy Ghost. “Saul arose from the ground; 
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and when his eyes were opened, he saw noth- 
ing. But they, leading him by the hand, 
brought him to Damascus. And he was there 
three days without sight, and he did neither 
eat nor drink ” — no wonder, after what he had 
seen and what he had been previously doing 
against the Christians. But he prayed; and 
while praying, he saw Ananias in vision coming 
to restore his sight. A kindly act of the dear 
Master’s tenderness it was, so that St. Paul, even 
though in darkness, would recognize Anarias and 
know why he came. But Ananias, who knew the 
terrible Pharisee was coming to destroy the 
Church, pleaded frankly with the Lord against 
“this man” and “all the evil he haa done.” 
But “ the Lord said to him: Go thy way; for this 
man is to Me a vessel of election, to carry My 
name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the chil- 
dren of Israel. For I will show him how great 
things he must suffer for My name’s sake. And 
Ananias went his way and entered into the house. 
And laying his hands upon him, he said: Brother 
Saul, the Lord Jesus hath sent me, He that ap- 
peared to thee in the way as thou camest, that 
thou mayest receive thy sight, and be filled with 
the Holy Ghost. And immediately there fell 
from his eyes as it were scales; and he received 
his sight; and rising up he was baptized. And. 
when he had taken meat, he was strengthened. 
And he was with the disciples that were at 
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Damascus for some days.” Ananias held a re- 
markable position amongst his countrymen in Da- 
mascus. Apparently the leading man amongst 
the Christians, he was highly esteemed by the non- 
Christian Jews; for, like all the Jewish Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem, he was a strict observer still 
of the Law of Moses. He was “a man according 
to the law, having testimony of all the Jews who 
dwelt there.” His words, as given by St. Paul in 
his address to the Jews in the temple are longer 
and more impressive than those given above — 
“Coming to me and standing by me, he said: 
Brother Saul, look up. And I the same hour 
looked upon him. Buthesaid: The God of our 
fathers hath preordained thee that thou shouldst 
know His will, and see the Just One, and shouldst 
hear the voice from His mouth. For thou shalt 
be His witness to all men, of those things which 
thou hast seen and heard. And now why tarriest 
thou? Rise up and be baptized, and wash away 
thy sins, invoking His name” (xxii. 13-16). 


III— ST. PAUL’S FIRST MINISTRIES 
(Acts ix. 20-80.) 

The date of St. Paul’s conversion is variously 
ascribed to A. D, 35, 36, and 37. This last seems 
most acceptable to modern critics. It is thought 
that the Apostle was then about 34 years of age, 
and just at the middle of the span of human life. 
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Thus he would have been born at the dawn of 
Christianity, or of almost the same age as Our 
Saviour. He had not known the Master, how- 
ever. He may have been absent in his native 
Tarsus; or he may have been going “ round about 
the sea and the land to make one proselyte” 
(Matt. xxiii. 15), as was the way with the scribes 
and Pharisees. 

According to the word of St. Luke, the convert 
Paul began at once to render his marvelous testi- 
mony to the Messiasship of Jesus of Nazareth: 
“Immediately he preached Jesus in the syna- 
gogues, that He is the Son of God. And all that 
heard him were astonished; and said: Is not 
this he who persecuted in Jerusalem those that 
called upon this name, and came hither for that 
intent that he might carry them bound to the 
chief priests? But Saul increased much more 
in strength, and confounded the Jews who dwelt 
at Damascus, affirming that this is the Christ.” 

Here comes a break in the record of the Acts — 
“And when many days were passed, the Jews 
consulted together to kill him.” The well-known 
Scriptural expression, “ after many days,” means, 
or may mean, a long time. And we gather that 
at this time St. Paul “went into Arabia, and 
again returned to Damascus,” before he went up 
to Jerusalem or had seen the apostles (Gal. i. 
17). “Immediately I condescended not to flesh 
and blood,” as the Vulgate and our English Cath- 
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olic version translate, or as the English Protes- 
tant version has it, “I conferred not with flesh 
and blood.” “To confer with” is an ordinary 
meaning of the Greek word; and thus the sense 
would be that St. Paul consulted no human be- 
ing, as some of the Fathers interpret the passage. 
Other commentators, however, differ; but, in any 
case, we can scarcely conclude from the passage 
that St. Paul did not even preach to anybody: 
this seems a contradiction of the word of St. Luke. 
The impression we should naturally receive from 
the Acts is that St. Paul left Damascus for some 
time through prudence or necessity; then prob- 
ably preached in Arabia, and returned at a calmer 
and more promising moment. In fact, if we take 
literally St. Paul’s own words in Gal. i. 17-18, he 
must have spent the three years to which he re- 
fers, not in a distant part of Arabia, but in Da- 
mascus or its neighborhood. Nor had the name 
Arabia then its later meaning. It did not signify 
the Sinaitic peninsula, but a region which 
reached to the confines of Damascus. All this 
would sustain the view of many of the older com- 
mentators, that St. Paul, during those three 
years, preached the Gospel in Bosra, Petra, and 
other places of the territory of Arabia of that 
time. A view popularized in our day by writers 
taken with a peculiar fondness for the Old Testa- 
ment represents St. Paul as spending the three 
years remote from all human intercourse on or 
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near Mt. Sinai. The more one considers the 
theory and its relation to the character and 
destiny of St. Paul the more one doubts its 
plausibility. It would have been more natural 
or fitting for St. Paul to go into Galilee if it were 
prudent to do so, or if absolute seclusion were 
advisable. The Apostle’s lifelong struggle was 
with those who still imposed on the Christian con- 
verts the burden of the Law. 

However the matter may have been, or how- 
ever long he remained in Damascus, the time 
came when the stiff-necked Jews made him leave 
it. “They consulted together to kill him... 
and they watched the gates also day and 
night. ... But the disciples taking him in the 
night, conveyed him away by the wall, letting 
him down in a basket.” 

The three years since his conversion may mean, 
according to the Jewish use, one whole year, and 
a portion of two others. The story of his life in 
Damascus was known to St. Barnabas, and prob- 
ably to others; but the mass of the faithful in 
Jerusalem did not yet trust him. “ He essayed 
to join himself ” to them — the expression is very 
touching, especially when we think of the entirely 
tender and sympathetic heart of the Christian 
Paul. But large-hearted Barnabas, his former 
school-companion, took him to the apostles, and 
told of his marvelous conversion, and ‘ how in 
Damascus he had dealt confidently in the name 
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of Jesus.” He “ went to Jerusalem to see Peter ” 
especially, as he says himself (Gal. i. 18). And 
when warm-hearted Peter introduced him to the 
brethren, all doubt ceased: “He was with them 
coming in and going out, and dealing confidently 
in the name of the Lord,” exactly as in Damascus; 
the Hebrew expression revealing the unrestrained 
familiarity and confidence of the disciples with 
their new brother. 

Immediately he begins to repair the wrong of 
his former life in Jerusalem; and with character- 
istic promptitude and ardor preaches, not “ to the 
Gentiles ”"— for this expression is not in the 
Greek text — but to the same Hellenists amongst 
whom he had heard and opposed St. Stephen. 
“ He disputed with the Greeks ” so ardently that 
“they sought to kill him.” The Apostle says he 
“tarried with him [St. Peter] fifteen days” 
(Gal. i. 18). They were days of heroic fearless- 
ness, of ardent evangelization, of danger, and pop- 
ular commotion. The disciples saw that St. Paul 
must leave; but he did not wish to go, so intensely 
was he convinced that he could persuade the 
Jews. The Divine Master Himself appeared to 
him as he was praying in the temple (Acts xxii. 
17), and bade him, “ Make haste, and get thee 
quickly out of Jerusalem, because they will not 
receive thy testimony concerning Me.” But St. 
Paul pleads that he may stay and repair the in- 
jury he had done in the city, repeating over the 
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grievous story in the bitterness of his sorrow. It 
is in vain: they will not hear; and Jesus insists, 
“Go, for unto the Gentiles afar off will I send 
thee.” The Apostle obeyed, and was accom- 
panied by the disciples “down” to Czesarea. 
This expression we find used in speaking of the 
journey from Jerusalem to the chief seaport and 
the seat of the Roman administration. It was 
west of Samaria, and much nearer than Cesarea 
Philippi, in the north of Palestine; by which place 
some suppose the Saint passed “into the regions 
of Syria and Cilicia” (Gal. i. 21). Going by 
sea, which was the easier and more ordinary way, 
he would touch at Tyre and Sidon in Palestine, 
and at Seleucia, the port of Antioch, in Syria. 
He may have gone some part of the journey on 
foot, as he loved to do later, for the purpose of 
preaching to the people. This was not the only 
time he passed along the coast, or portions of it: 
and perhaps it was in this first visit that he gained 
some of the converts whom we find him visiting 
afterward (Acts xxvii. 3), and to whom the 
apostles sent their decree issued in the Council of 
Jerusalem (Acts xv. 23). In verse 41 of this 
same chapter, we learn that St. Paul, before 
starting with Silas on his second great mission 
through Asia Minor, “ went through Syria and 
Cilicia, confirming the churches, commanding 
them to keep the precepts of the apostles and 
the ancients.” 
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Whether, after leaving Cesarea, he visited 
Antioch or not, we do not know. “ The brethren 
(from Jerusalem) ... sent him away to Tar- 
sus,” his native city, from Ceesarea. Hither St. 
Barnabas went to see him a considerable time 
after — how long it is not easy to determine: 
some suppose it to have been two or three years. 
It is supposed that St. Paul visited Tarsus again, 
at the beginning of his second mission journey, 
when, with Silas, “he went through Syria and 
Cilicia, confirming the churches” (Acts xv. 41). 
If so, we may suppose, that, on his return thither 
after his conversion, when sent by the brethren 
from Ceesarea, he made many converts there and 
throughout the neighboring country. 

Tarsus was a famous and flourishing city in the 
days of St. Paul and long afterward. It was 
the metropolis of Cilicia, which became a Roman 
province when conquered by Pompey. The city 
was situated on both sides of the swiftly flowing 
Cydnus, in the midst of a vast and fertile plain, 
half-way between the sea and the Taurus moun- 
tain range, about a four hours’ journey from 
either. It was as famous for its schools as for its 
commerce, rivaling — and it is said surpassing — 
those of Athens and Alexandria. Its scholars 
were employed as tutors in Rome, even in the 
noble and imperial families. Yet it was a coarse 
and immoral city, vain in its rhetoric and vainer 
in its religion. Its Grecianized people, of Semitic 
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origin, were notorious even in the corrupt prov- 
ince of which it was the mistress; and their 
worship of Sardan, or Sardanapalus, must not be 
described. It is said that the words used by St. 
Paul in describing the motto of pagan life (1 Cor. 
xv. 32), “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die,” were inscribed on their temple under a fe- 
male representation of their god, there being this 
slight variation, ‘“ Drink, eat, and enjoy: all else 
is naught.” St. Paul’s declaration that the Gen- 
tiles were delivered up to an unnaturally criminal 
and reprobate sense, no doubt applied to the 
people of Tarsus, whom he had under his eyes 
from childhood. From this defilement the Jews 
stood aloof. St. Paul was of pure blood, a He- 
brew of the Hebrews. All the history and lux- 
ury, all the philosophy and literature of the 
corrupt city, never won his admiration, nor left 
a trace upon his mind. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PEACE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
CHURCH 


I.—ST. PETER VISITS THE CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITIES 
(Acts ix. 31-48. ) 


N’’ the church had peace throughout all 
Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria; and was 
edified, walking in the fear of the Lord, and was 
filled with the consolation of the Holy Ghost.” 
In the Greek text we have the word “ churches,” 
that is, the various Christian communities; and 
for “ edified ” we have a word the direct meaning 
of which is “ were increased.” It is remarkable 
that Galilee is mentioned now for the first time. 
It was here precisely that we should have ex- 
pected the greatest progress, in the scenes so dear 
and so familiar to our Divine Lord. We read of 
no special evangelization, as if there had been no 
need. Many Galilean friends of the Prophet of 
Nazareth must have been acquainted with the 
wonders in Jerusalem; and returning, must have 
quickly spread the Faith in the frank and more 
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The grateful peace which the infant Church 
enjoyed after three years of persecution — from 
A. D. 37 to 40— is now usually attributed to 
Caligula’s change of policy toward the Jews. 
The new emperor was the intimate friend of the 
intriguing Idumean adventurer, Herod Agrippa, 
the grandson of Herod the Great; and had made 
him ruler of Coele-Syria, the fertile plain lying be- 
tween the double chain of thetLebanon mountains. 
To this were added the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias, to the west and south of Damascus. 
Besides his respect and favor for the national re- 
ligion, the descent of Agrippa from Mariamne, 
the beautiful Machabean princess murdered by 
her bloodstained husband Herod, had made him 
popular with the Jews. They rejoiced in the new- 
found liberty, and abused it by fanatical perse- 
cution. Caligula, meanwhile, had made up his 
mind to become a god — the national deity of the 
empire — and insisted upon being worshiped. 
The Jews alone resisted, and to their cost. The 
mad emperor ordered a colossal statue of himself 
to be set in the Holy of Holies at Jerusalem; and 
commanded his legate, the soldierly Petronius, to 
execute his design. The resistance of the Jews 
was so touching and so obstinate, that Petronius, 
seeing the fields uncultivated, promised to inter- 
cede for them. This brought down on him a 
decree for his own execution; which, owing to the 
slaying of Caligula by the tribune Cassius, was 
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never put in force. The emperor Claudius, the 
friend of Agrippa, succeeding to the throne, left 
the Jews in peace. 

St. Peter, the universal overseer, visited all 
the Christian communities, not only in Palestine, 
but beyond, occupying thus, according to the 
early church historians, the space of two years. 
Eusebius and St. Jerome say that during this time 
he founded the see of Antioch, retaining its di- 
rection for some years, until he came to Rome in 
A. D. 44, as Baronius shows from St. Gregory, St. 
Damasus, and others. “As he passed through, 
visiting all, he came to the saints who dwelt at 
Lydda.” Let us notice the name “saints,” so 
commonly given to the first Christians, not simply 
because of their vocation, but also because of 
their extraordinary virtue. 

Orchard-girt Lydda was near Arimathea (Ram- 
leh), and about twelve miles southeast of Joppe 
(Jaffa). It was an important and very ancient 
town; and when religious liberty came with 
Constantine, it was made a bishop’s see. It has 
still, as it has had from most ancient times, a 
famous church of the great martyr St. George. 
At Lydda St. Peter found poor Eneas — whose 
name is Latinized from the Hebrew or Syriac: 
“He had kept his bed for eight years, being ill 
of palsy. And Peter said to him: Eneas, the 
Lord Jesus healeth thee: arise and make thy 
bed. And immediately he arose. And all that 
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dwelt at Lydda and Saron saw him: who were 
converted to the Lord.’ An astonishing effect 
surely. Saron, or Sharon, would appear to 
have been a locality, or district, rather than a 
town, in the days of Our Saviour. It was a 
name given in its stricter acceptation, to the sea- 
side plain between Jaffa and Mt. Carmel. Its 
beauty was historic: “The wilderness... 
shall bud forth and blossom: the glory of Lib- 
anus is given to it, the beauty of Carmel and 
Sarony s(1e. Sxxve3). 

The disciples at Joppe quickly heard of the 
presence of St. Peter and of the miracle ac- 
complished; and as their beloved Dorcas, or Tab- 
itha, had just died, they “sent unto him two 
men, desiring him that he would not be slack to 
come unto them. And Peter, rising up, went 
with them. Through the fertile country and 
the age-old orange-groves, which still send fruit 
to Egypt, they came to the prosperous and forti- 
fied town, situated on a steep eminence, or hill, 
overlooking the sea. A volume would not suffice 
for the romantic and often tragic story of this 
Philistine city. Allotted to the tribe of Dan, 
but never taken until the time of David, it 
changed masters as the powerful invaders swept 
along the coast, from the Pharao Thotmes III., 
1600 years before Our Lord, to Napoleon and 
Ibrahim Pasha in our day. The blood of its 
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inhabitants often cemented its soil; and the mas- 
sacre of thousands of Christians often occurred 
within its fateful walls. It became an earldom 
of the Crusaders, who restored its episcopal see. 
It witnessed the almost superhuman prowess of 
the English king Richard; and was strongly and 
beautifully fortified by St. Louis. Could St. 
Peter have foreseen that the church dedicated to 
his name would crown the ancient height through 
the greater part of the Christian centuries as it 
does still? 

The house of Dorcas, long remembered and 
venerated, stood in the orange-groves on the 
Jerusalem side of the city; and not far from it, 
where the road to Jerusalem leaves the modern 
town, is even still venerated the place of her 
burial. Curiously enough, an ancient Jewish 
cemetery was here discovered in 1863. Accord- 
ing to a custom as old as Homer, originating 
no doubt in respect for human dignity, and 
perhaps from faith in a future life, the body of 
the deceased was washed. This had a new 
meaning for Christians, whose faith was 
founded on the Resurrection, and who remem- 
bered the honor with which Providence sur- 
rounded the dead body of their Redeemer. The 
earthly remains of Tabitha were then carried to 
the quiet and honorable upper chamber. Here, 
when St. Peter came, “all the widows stood 
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about him weeping, and showing him the coats 
and garments which Dorcas made them ”— 
which she used to make while she was with them, 
according to the Greek. How natural and 
touching the scene! “And they all being put 
forth, Peter kneeling down prayed, and turning 
to the body, he said: Tabitha, arise. And she 
opened her eyes, and seeing Peter, she sat up. 
And giving her his hand, he lifted her up. And 
when he had called the saints and the widows, 
he presented her alive. And it was made known 
throughout all Joppe; and many believed in the 
Lord.” 

In fact, the impression was so great, that St. 
Peter determined to stay some time in the city: 
“and it came to pass that he abode many days in 
Joppe with one Simon a tanner.” Not with the 
well-to-do Tabitha, whose hospitality he might 
very naturally expect; but with a namesake, 
who perhaps besought him, but who, neverthe- 
less, was poor and of a trade despised and 
deemed unclean by the Jews. His “house was 
by the seaside”; and, even now, is pointed out 
the site on the southwest of the town, in or near 
what is yet the tanners’ quarter. On it stands 
a mosque built on a mass of ruin. Here have 
been discovered, not long since, portions of an 
ancient church, proving that the Crusaders kept 
up the tradition of Theodosius, St. Paul, and 
St. Jerome. 
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IIl.— ST. PETER’S VISION AND THE 
BAPTISM OF CORNELIUS 


(Acts x. 1 — xi. 18.) 


One of the most sacredly dramatic events of 
this extraordinary time now occurred at Joppe 
and Cesarea. A heavenly message came about 
the same time to St. Peter and to the Roman 
officer, regarding the admission of the latter and 
his family into the Church. Nothing could be 
more clear than Our Lord’s teaching that the 
Gospel was for the whole world; St. Peter him- 
self had proclaimed it. It was clear, too, that 
the Message was first for the Jews. The preju- 
dices of these were intense, especially regarding 
the value and necessity of circumcision — the 
mark of the faithful. What was not at first 
quite clear to the apostles and the others was 
the question of not imposing any Mosaic pre- 
scription on the convert Gentiles; and a matter 
more obscure was that of the time in making an 
absolute break with the synagogue. Prudence 
evidently put back this for a time. In the case 
of the Roman Cornelius we have the first great 
public instance, advanced unmistakably by 
Heaven itself, that circumcision was no longer 
of necessity or importance, and that henceforth 
there was no privilege of Jew over Gentile, but 
all were one in Christ. 

To understand the position of Cornelius we 
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must know what was the character of the cohort 
“called Italian” which he commanded. Jo- 
sephus says there were usually at Caesarea five 
cohorts, not of stern Roman legionaries, but of 
auxiliaries, mostly Syrian. Inscriptions, how- 
ever, have left the matter certain that there was 
in Palestine a cohort called the Italian, a man- 
ner of expression which leaves it doubtful 
whether all in it were Italians or not. These 
auxiliary cohorts were commanded by Roman 
officers; who had, therefore, carried before them 
the Roman eagles, deemed by the Jews idola- 
trous. Cornelius, we may suppose, belonged to 
the illustrious Roman family, the Gens Oor- 
nelia. He was worthy of it. A man of singular 
uprightness and love of truth, he quickly 
adopted the Jewish belief in one God and served 
Him faithfully, having converted his entire 
household, and some of his soldiers —“a re- 
ligious man, and fearing God with all his house, 
giving much alms to the people, and always 
praying to God. This man saw in a vision 
manifestly, about the ninth hour of the day 
[three in the afternoon], an angel of God com- 
ing in unto him, and saying to him: Cornelius. 
And he, beholding him, being seized with fear, 
said: What is it, Lord? And he said to him: 
Thy prayers and thy alms are ascended for a 
memorial in the sight of God. And now send 
men to Joppe, and call hither one Simon, who is 
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surnamed Peter. He lodgeth with one Simon a 
tanner, whose house is by the sea side. He will 
tell thee what thou must do. And when the 
angel who spoke to him was departed, he called 
two of his household servants, and a soldier who 
feared the Lord, of them that were under him. 
To whom when he had related all, he sent them 
to Joppe. And on the next day, whilst they 
were going on their journey, and drawing nigh 
to the city, Peter went up to the higher parts of 
the house to pray, about the sixth hour [noon]. 
And being hungry he was desirous to taste some- 
what. And as they were preparing, there came 
upon him an ecstasy of mind. And he saw the 
heaven opened, and a certain vessel descending, 
as it were a great linen sheet let down by the 
four corners from heaven to the earth; wherein 
were all manner of four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things of the earth, and fowls of the air. 
And there came a voice to him: Arise, Peter, 
kill and eat. But Peter said: Far be it from 
me; for I never did eat any thing that is common 
and unclean. And the voice spoke to him again 
the second time: That which God hath cleansed, 
do not thou call common. And this was done 
thrice; and presently the vessel was taken up into 
heaven. Now, whilst Peter was doubting within 
himself, what the vision which he had seen should 
mean, behold the men who were sent from Cor- 
nelius, inquiring for Simon’s house, stood at the 
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gate. And when they had called, they asked if 
Simon who is surnamed Peter, were lodged there. 
And as Peter was thinking of the vision, the 
Spirit said to him: Behold three men seek thee. 
Arise, therefore, get thee down and go with them, 
doubting nothing, for I have sent them. Then 
Peter, going down to the men, said: Behold, I am 
he whom you seek: What is the cause for which 
you are come?” They then told the vision and 
message of Cornelius. The day being far spent, 
St. Peter, disregarding Jewish prejudices, took 
the messengers in and lodged them for the night. 
Early next day he arose and set out with them, 
taking care to have with him six of the brethren 
from Joppe. He needed them soon after in Jeru- 
salem. The distance from Joppe to Cesarea is 
about thirty miles, and takes a day and a half. 
The Apostle and his companions arrived in the 
afternoon at three. And peculiarly touching, 
and characteristic of the centurion, is the rev- 
erently formal manner in which he, “having 
called together his kinsmen and special friends 

. came to meet (St. Peter) ; and falling at his 
feet, adored.” The Greek word for “ adored” is 
used of outward, and in particular of Oriental, 
marks or manner of respect of man for man. In 
this instance, St. Peter, with the humility which 
we might expect, “lifted (the centurion) up, say- 
ing: Arise; I myself also am a man.” There is 
no doubt that Cornelius knew well that the Apos- 
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tle was a man — he had given very definite direc- 
tions how to find him. “ And talking with him, 
he went in, and found many that were come to- 
gether.” Immediately St. Peter endeavors to 
soothe, as we may suppose, the intense and un- 
natural Jewish prejudices of his six companions, 
by reminding the little non-Christian assembly 
“how abominable it is for a man that is a Jew 
to keep company or to come unto one of another 
nation.” But for himself this prejudice can ex- 
ist no longer, for “‘ God hath showed to me to call 
no man common or unclean.” Then, in answer 
to the Apostle’s question, Cornelius recounts his 
vision of an angel, and begs “to hear all things 
whatsoever are commanded thee (St. Peter) by 
the Lord.” “And Peter, opening his mouth, 
said: In very deed I perceive that God is not a 
respecter of persons; but in every nation, he that 
feareth Him and worketh justice, is acceptable to 
Him.” Then he makes known to them the Re- 
deemer of men, who “is Lord of all”—and 
therefore God — and sums up the life, death, and 
resurrection of the Messias. He reminds them, 
however, that they had already heard of this won- 
derful story —“ You know the word which hath 
been published through all Judea”: and perhaps 
it was Cornelius’ longing for this word that had 
brought him this singular grace of conversion. 
St. Peter’s address was broken by the sudden de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost “on all them that heard 
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the word. And the faithful of the circumcision 
who came with Peter were astonished, for that 
the grace of the Holy Ghost was poured out upon 
the Gentiles also, for they heard them speaking 
with tongues, and magnifying God.” The won- 
ders of Pentecost were renewed, and this before 
the baptism of these Gentiles. St. Peter had 
them baptized, apparently by one of his com- 
panions; and then, giving all Pharisaic and 
Levitical traditions to the winds, he tarried with 
them some days. 

“And the apostles and brethren who were in 
Judea heard that the Gentiles also had received 
the word of God. And when Peter was come up 
to Jerusalem, they that were of the circumci- 
sion ”— whoever they were-—“ contended with 
him, saying: Why didst thou go unto men un- 
circumcised, and didst eat with them?” This 
last was worst of all! St. Peter’s answer and 
defense was a plain statement of all the wonder- 
ful incidents; and “having heard these things, 
they held their peace, and glorified God, saying: 
God then hath also to the Gentiles given repent- 
ance unto life.” 

The noble and pure-hearted soldier was the 
first-fruits and standard-bearer of the Gentile 
converts. In various ancient martyrologies he is 
honored as a martyr, and is said to have been one 
of the first bishops of Ceesarea. 
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III— MANY CONVERTS AT ANTIOCH 
(Acts xi. 19-30.) 


Just at this time there was occurring in An- 
tioch, which had become the capital of Syria, a 
movement of measureless significance for the fu- 
ture of Christianity. The brethren, dispersed 
from Jerusalem, having reached here, preached 
the Faith as usual, but at first only to the Jews, 
as was natural. But other converts, Hellenists 
originally from Cyprus and Cyrene in North 
Africa, began to announce the Gospel to the 
Greeks; that is, as it appears, to the pagans, for 
the word of God had been already received by 
Greek proselytes to Judaism, as was the case 
with Nicolas, one of the seven deacons, who was 
from Antioch. “ And the hand of the Lord was 
with them (who preached to the Gentiles) ; and 
a great number believing were converted to the 
Lord.” It was this direct evangelization of out- 
right pagans that aroused the sensitiveness of the 
Christians of Jerusalem. Yet they chose as en- 
voy to Antioch the large-hearted Hellenist St. 
Barnabas, of Levitical descent and a Cyprian by 
birth. “Full of faith and the Holy Ghost,” he 
was astonished and transported with joy; and 
“ Son of Consolation, or Exhortation,” as he was, 
and as his name signified, he continued, as the 
Greek verb expresses, to encourage and console 
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them with his words of joyful praise. The word 
here used is that from which comes the title of 
the Holy Spirit — Paraclete or Consoler. “ And 
a great multitude was added to the Lord” now, 
by the powerful exhortations and teachings of 
St. Barnabas. So rich is the harvest that he 
thinks at once of his friend, St. Paul. He re- 
calls the Apostle’s vocation: “ This man is to 
Me a vessel of election, to carry My name before 
the Gentiles.” He knows St. Paul’s character 
and ideas — his conviction of the abrogation of 
the Levitical Law, his unflinching courage, his 
insatiable zeal, his power of speech. The ex- 
pressions “ he went to seek Paul ” and “ when he 
had found him ” seem to indicate uncertainty as 
to the exact whereabouts of the Apostle and dif- 
ficulty in finding him; and from this we seem to 
be justified in concluding that St. Paul was 
preaching in various places. Both returned to 
Antioch: “And they conversed there in the 
Church a whole year; and they taught a great 
multitude, so that at Antioch ite disciples were 
first called Christians.” 

Here we have events of extraordinary conse- 
quence: the direct evangelization and conversion 
of “a great multitude” of pagans, without the 
imposition of the Jewish Law; St. Paul begin- 
ning in a definite and marvelous manner his 
destined ministry amongst the Gentiles; the 
clear, decisive separation between the ancient 
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Law and the universal Gospel; a multitude of 
converts so great and so distinct that the popu- 
lous city of Antioch knew them as Christians 
and called them by this name. 

The name very probably originated with the 
governor of the province, for it is a Latinized 
form, and the Roman official noted carefully the 
introduction of a new religion. It certainly was 
not given by the Jews; they would not pronounce 
the name of Our Lord, still less give Him the 
title of Messias. Nor did the Christians them- 
selves use it, even afterward. We find it only 
here in the Acts given historically; again em- 
ployed by Agrippa in answer to St. Paul (Acts 
xxvi. 28) ; and lastly in the Epistle of St. Peter, 
who bids the faithful not to be ashamed of it 
(1 Peter iv. 16). All this shows that the glori- 
ous name originated probably in contempt, or a 
mixture of mockery and wit for which the people 
of Antioch were noted. In their thoughtless 
pagan dulness, they do not seem to have caught 
the name correctly. They gave Our Lord the 
name “ Chrestos,’ and Latin “ Chrestus,’ which 
to them had a meaning, perhaps an ironical one; 
namely, “excellent”; whereas the true title, 
“ Christ,” the Anointed, would mean nothing. 
It is perhaps curious that they did not give the 
name “ Jesuits,” instead of “ Christians,” for the 
dear name of Jesus was constantly on Christian 
lips, while the title, “ Christ,” was rare. Chris- 
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tians themselves always preferred the sweet 
names endeared by charity and intensified by 
affliction, or consecrated by death —“ the saints,” 
“the disciples,” “the Church,” etc. The name, 
however, thus imposed upon them, made them 
realize the distinction of their Faith, and their 
bond with their great Chief. Soon it became the 
watchword and the holily proud confession of the 
Martyrs —‘ Christianus sum,’ “TI am a Chris- 
tian!” And for ail the world as well, since it 
comprises and embalms all that is tenderest, 
noblest, most constant, and most self-sacrificing 
in the hearts and in the lives of men. 

Antioch became rapidly the metropolis of 
Christendom, and continued such until over- 
shadowed by Rome. For centuries it was the 
great missionary and governing center in the 
East, the home of great bishops, saints, and 
teachers — St. Ignatius, St. John Chrysostom, 
the two Saints Simeon (Stylites), etc. In the 
early fourth century it was mostly Christian; 
later, for 170 years, it was in the hands of the 
Crusaders; and even now, in its decay, it is the 
see of the three Catholic patriarchs of the 
Maronites, Melchites, and Syrians. 

Nothing could have shown better the beneficent 
and watchful Providence of God than the tri- 
umph of Christianity in Antioch. Jerusalem 
was about to perish, and even its Christians still 
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clung to Judaic observances. The Seleucid and 
Roman capital of Syria was the gateway between 
the East and West, and in particular between 
Asia Minor and Syria. Its people, though cor- 
rupt, were ready for better things. Its cosmo- 
politan character, its Greek speech and Syro- 
Greek quickness of wit, made it a favorable field 
for the ardent hearts and earnest tongues and 
heavenly endowments of St. Paul, St. Barnabas, 
and their fellow-workers. 

From this great movement at Antioch, as de- 
scribed in the Acts, we notice the absence of St. 
Peter. Hence the suspicions at Jerusalem and 
the silence of the sacred record. No intelligent 
historian doubts the testimony of St. Jerome, 
confirmed by all Roman annals, and the testi- 
mony of the entire Eastern half of Christianity, 
that St. Peter, having founded the church of 
Antioch, went to Rome. The metropolitan and 
patriarchal dignity of the see of Antioch could 
hardly be explained on any other theory, and, in 
fact, is not explained. Finally, it is interesting 
to note that the name “ Catholic” seems to have 
originated also in Antioch, for we find it first in 
the letters of the martyr St. Ignatius, the second 
successor of St. Peter in that metropolitan see. 

“ And in those days there came prophets from 
Jerusalem to Antioch: and one of them, named 
Agabus, rising up, signified by the Spirit that 
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there should be a great famine over the whole 
world, which came to pass under Claudius. 
And the disciples, every man according to his 
ability, purposed to send relief to the brethren 
who dwelt in Judea; which also they did, send- 
ing it to the ancients, by the hands of Barnabas 
and Saul.” 

Several interesting things are abridged or al- 
luded to in these closing words of the eleventh 
chapter of the Acts. The touching and affection- 
ate charity of the apostles inspired them to ap- 
peal everywhere to their Gentile converts for the 
relief of the poorer brethren in Jerusalem. The 
absolute and heroic devotedness of the latter de- 
served such zeal. They had first, in their ardent 
pursuit of perfection, renounced all private prop- 
erty. Then, in the unrelenting persecution of 
the Jews, even their common fund and means of 
support had failed them. Now, the famine an- 
nounced by Agabus had probably begun already 
to be felt in Judea. The appeal to the Antioch- 
ian converts must have been very earnest, and 
their response generous, since. every one, accord- 
ing to his means, sent relief. The name of the 
prophet Agabus is met again in Acts xxi. 10. 
Here it is said that he came down from Jerusa- 
lem to Cesarea; and taking St. Paul’s girdle, 
bound his own hands and feet, saying that thus 
the Apostle would be bound in Jerusalem, and 
handed over to the Gentiles. He is venerated as 
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a saint in the Roman ee on Feb- 
ruary 13. 

The question of the “elders” to whom the 
alms was sent is very interesting. In Greek the 
name is “ presbyteroi,” or presbyters; and is here 
met for the first time in the New Testament. It 
is applied at times to bishops, again to priests, 
and possibly to older men in general. But usu- 
ally the word is employed with regard to a gov- 
erning class in the Christian Church, which 
suggests at once a corresponding body amongst 
the Jews. It can not be restricted to the bish- 
ops; for we find inferior ministers appointed 
everywhere by the apostles; and when St. James 
bids the priests be called to administer Extreme 
Unction to the sick, he can not mean bishops, of 
whom there was but one in each city. So in 
other places there is clearly question of priests 
strictly so-called, as, for instance, in 1 Tim. v. 
17-19 —“ Let the priests that rule well be es- 
teemed worthy of double honors,” ete. Asa mat- 
ter of history, the ruling class in the Christian 
Church was always the priesthood strictly so 
called, and under the bishops. 

Nothing could better illustrate the harmony 
between the Hebrew Christians of Jerusalem and 
the Gentile converts than the sending to the Holy 
City of the chief instruments of their conversion, 
Saints Barnabas and Paul, the latter appar- 
ently in a subordinate position. 


CHAPTER VII 


HEROD’S PERSECUTION AND 
DEATH 


I.— HEROD AGRIPPA 


HERE are three kings named Herod men- 

tioned in the New Testament: Herod the 
Great, who massacred the Holy Innocents; 
Herod Antipas, his son, who murdered St. John 
the Baptist and mocked Our Lord in His Pas- 
sion; and Herod Agrippa, who murdered St. 
James and imprisoned St. Peter. There are 
three other rulers of the house of Herod, and 
bearing this name, one of whom was a kinglet for 
a time, but they are not called Herod in the Sa- 
cred Text. The family of Herod was Idumean, 
net Jewish. It obtained sway over the Holy 
Land after the Roman conquest under Pompey; 
thus fulfilling the prophecy of Jacob, that the 
Messias would come when the scepter had passed 
from Juda. The founder of the Herodian dy- 
nasty, and its most important figure, was Herod, 
called the Great. He was the type as well as the 
source of all the Herods — an unprincipled ad- 
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vigorous, talented, and attractive, of manly 
beauty and insidious address. The chief pur- 
pose of this alien and ignoble race was to have 
influence with the Jews, over whom they ruled, 
and who detested them as intruders into the sa- 
cred royalty of David, and also with the Roman 
conquerors, whose creatures and flatterers the 
Herods unscrupulously made themselves. 

One of the wives, and one of the victims, of the 
bloodstained Herod the Great, was Mariamne, 
the beautiful princess descended from the Macha- 
bees. Herod caused his two sons by her to be 
strangled; one of these, Aristobulus, was the 
father of Herod Agrippa, mentioned above as the 
murderer of St. James. 

Herod Antipas, the second of the Herods 
named “king ”—this title is given to him in 
Mark vi. 14 — was a son of Herod the Great, and 
ruler of Galilee and Perea beyond the Jordan 
in the days of Our Saviour. He built Tiberias, 
named after his patron the Roman emperor, on 
the west shore of the Sea of Galilee, which is the 
only town remaining of all those that studded 
the margin of the historic lake. Herod Antipas, 
who caused St. John the Baptist to be beheaded, 
is called a “ fox ” by Our Lord, whom he mocked 
in presence of his court and soldiers when Pi- 
late sent to him the gentle Prophet of Nazareth. 
This Herod, worthy son of Herod the Great, hav- 
ing repudiated his lawful wife, the daughter of 
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the Arabian king Aretas, took adulterously and 
incestuously his own niece Herodias, the wicked 
wife of her uncle, the brother of Herod Antipas. 
This brother is called Philip by St. Mark (vi. 
17); but is not the same as the Philip or Herod 
Philip called by St. Luke (iii. 1) tetrarch of 
Iturea and Trachonitis. This last was also a son 
of Herod the Great, and consort of Salome, the 
evil and ill-starred daughter of Herodias, who, at 
the instigation of her mother, demanded of Herod 
Antipas the head of St. John the Baptist. 

The third of the Herods named “ king” in the 
New Testament, and known in history as Herod 
Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great, was 
brought up at Rome with Drusus, the son of the 
emperor Tiberius. The favorite also of Caligula, 
successor of Tiberius, he contributed by his in- 
trigues, perhaps principally, to the succession 
of the emperor Claudius. Having caused the 
downfall of his uncle Herod Antipas (and of 
Herodias), he was made king of J udea, and re- 
united under his scepter the kingdom of Herod 
the Great. Desirous that the Jews should for- 
get his Idumean origin, he did all he could to con- 
ciliate all classes of them. But with the ferocity 
of the Herods he combined a strong dash of the 
cruelty and depravity of the pagan rulers of 
Rome. He loved the savage and unclean exhibi- 
tions of the Roman amphitheater, while at Jeru- 
salem he was apparently as scrupulous as any 
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Pharisee. He treated the high priesthood, how- 
ever, worse than did the pagan Romans, having 
introduced into it five impious men in the space 
of three years. 


Il— THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. JAMES 
(Acts xxii. 1-2.) 


Nothing could conciliate to Herod Agrippa the 
favor of the Jews so much as the persecution, and, 
if possible, the extinction, of the irrepressible and 
ever-growing Christians. Fame and fortune had 
hitherto smiled on him. He had succeeded to the 
Roman usurpation of power over the high priest- 
hood, the Sanhedrin, and the temple. AI] bowed 
before him save the Christians. He determined 
to strike the leaders, that the flock might be scat- 
tered. Why was St. James the Greater, the 
brother of St. John the Evangelist, so peculiarly 
obnoxious to him? Most probably because of 
his ardent and influential preaching of the Faith 
and his encouragement of his fellow-believers. 
The two brothers, Saints James and John, sons 
of Zebedee and Mary Salome, were relatives of 
Our Lord, and specially beloved by Him. He had 
called them “ Boanerges ”—‘“ Sons of Thunder,” 
because of their ardor; and this they showed in 
His divine company. When the Samaritans re- 
fused to receive their Master, they begged His 
permission to “command fire to come down from 
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heaven and consume them” (Luke ix. 50). To- 
ward the close, He asked them, “can you drink 
of the chalice that I drink of?” But they said to 
Him: “We can” (Mark x. 38). They wit- 
nessed the glory of Thabor, the resuscitation of 
the dead, the agony in the Garden. Now, near 
Easter, in perhaps A. D. 43, St. James will in ef- 
fect drink of the chalice, the first of the apostles 
to die for the beloved Master. He was slain by 
the sword, as St. John the Baptist, a manner of 
execution looked upon with honor by the Jews; 
and with veiled head and bound hands he was 
previously scourged in the ferocious and so fre- 
quently deadly manner adopted by the heartless 
paganism of ancient Rome. Herod, to show his 
esteem for Judaism, had made Jerusalem his place 
of residence; and had surrounded the city with a 
wall, much longer than any preceding one, and 
enclosing the new, northern quarter of Bezetha. 
This line of fortification has been followed more 
or less ever since. We can imagine the impres- 
sion made on the city, thronged with countless 
pilgrims for the Passover, by the death of St. 
James and the imprisonment of St. Peter. There 
seems to have been no trial, and there is no de- 
tailed description of the martyrdom left by St. 
Luke. “He killed James, the brother of John, 
with the sword.” According to the ancient story, 
dating from at least the second century, the in- 
former, repenting, begged forgiveness of St. 
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James on the way to execution. The apostle em- 
braced him, and the infuriated multitude hurried 
both to a like death. St. James may have been 
all the more notable in Jerusalem because he had 
returned from his preaching in Spain, whither 
his body is said to have been carried by his dis- 
ciples. As its heavenly protector, the ardent 
apostle has loved the chivalrous land, whose 
patron he has always been in peace and war. 
And it was because of their conception of his 
character, as well as through gratitude for his 
favor, that the Spaniards dedicated to him one 
of the proudest and most famous of the military 
Religious Orders, the Knights of Santiago. 


Iil.— THE IMPRISONMENT AND DELIV- 
ERANCE OF ST. PETER 


(Acts xii. 3-19.) 


St. Peter was seized immediately after the ex- 
ecution of St. James, for a motive base enough — 
because Herod saw that “it pleased the Jews.” 
The over-pure and scrupulous murderers wished 
to put back the second execution until the end of 
the festival, and then make it as public and im- 
pressive as possible —“ intending after the pasch 
to bring him forth to the people.” In Roman 
fashion he is chained to two soldiers, and given 
over to the guard of four squads of four soldiers 
‘each, according to the Roman manner of keeping 
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the night watches. “ And behold an angel of the 
Lord stood by him, and a light shined in the 
room. And he, striking Peter on the side”— 
mark all the details —“ raised him up, saying: 
Arise quickly; and the chains fell off from his 
hands. And the angel said to him: Gird thy- 
self and put on thy sandals. And he did so. 
And he said to him: Cast thy garment about 
thee and follow me. And going out he followed 
him; and he knew not that it was true which was 
done by the angel, but thought he saw a vision. 
And passing through the first and the second 
ward, they came to the iron gate that leadeth to 
the city, which of itself opened to them. And go- 
ing out, they passed through one street, and im- 
mediately the angel departed from him.” Some 
suppose that the prison was outside the city and 
near a place of execution, perhaps Calvary; oth- 
ers, that it was in the fortified palace of Herod, 
from which an iron gate led into the city; or, 
possibly, there was a closed gate between the 
newer and more ancient parts of Jerusalem. 

St. Peter, recovering from his astonishment, or 
perhaps becoming more astonished still, realized 
his liberation by angelic aid “from the hand of 
Herod and the expectation of the Jews.” And 
full of this thought, he came to the familiar house 
of Mary, the mother of John, who is surnamed 
Mark, where many were gathered together and 
praying, for “prayer was made without ceasing 
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by the Church unto God for him.” Then we have 
all the delightful details — of his knocking at the 
gate, and the damsel named Rhode — her name 
is not forgotten— who came to harken: she 
knows the voice but “ opened not the gate for joy; 
but running in she told that Peter stood before 
the gate.” They never expected to see him again; 
so they said to poor Rhode, “ thou art mad. But 
she affirmed that it was so. Then they said: 
It is his angel. But Peter continued knocking. 
And when they had opened, they saw him, and 
were astonished. But he beckoning to them with 
his hand to hold their peace, told how the Lord 
had brought him out of prison; and he said: 
Tell these things to James and to the brethren. 
And going out, he went into another place,” 
through prudence. How the Evangelist loves to 
tell the wonderful story, just as he heard it un- 
forgotten from the lips of the Prince of the 
Apostles! 

From St. Peter’s mention of St. James the 
Less, the bishop of Jerusalem, and of him only 
amongst the apostles, we may probably gather 
that the others were absent. St. Peter went away 
probably by the ordinary route, Cesarea, Tyre, 
Sidon, ete. He no doubt visited Antioch; and 
thence, on his Romeward way, evangelized those 
to whom he addressed afterward his first Epistle 
—“‘the strangers dispersed through Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” (1 
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Peteri.1.) Meanwhile Herod raged — “ There 
was no small stir among the soldiers”: Herod 
himself sought St. Peter, and, baffled, had the 
guards “examined” by torture, as seems to be 
understood ; and finally vented his fury by order- 
ing them “ to be led away ”— a significant phrase 
meaning execution. Then, “going down from 
Judea to Ceesarea, he abode there ”— which seems 
to indicate that he changed his place of residence 
and gave up the persecution because of the im- 
pression made in Jerusalem by the marvelous de- 
liverance of St. Peter. 


IV.— THE DEATH OF HEROD 
(Acts xii. 20-25.) 


St. Luke did not think it worth his while to nar- 
rate the pagan diversions in which Herod sought 
to forget his discomfiture on his way to Cesarea. 
These are described by the Jewish pro-Roman 
historian, Josephus, who is not always either 
accurate or reliable. Josephus says that the king 
made what he intended to be a dazzling royal 
progress through Berytus (the modern Beyrout) 
and Tiberias. To the latter place he invited the 
neighboring kinglets; but these were ordered 
back by the Roman legate of Syria — a first hu- 
miliation for the vain Herod. He arrived at 
Ceesarea, perhaps, as it is supposed, to preside at 
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the pagan games celebrated in honor of the Ro- 
man emperor Claudius in the beginning of A. D. 
44. He had trouble with the Phenicians of Tyre 
and Sidon, apparently over some commercial 
treaty or agreement; for these seaside cities were 
fed from the territory of Herod. He was en- 
raged enough to make war on them, we may 
gather from the Greek. But they thought it best 
to make peace; and coming with great outward 
unanimity, they prudently bribed the Roman 
steward or chamberlain of Herod, and so secured 
an audience. It was arranged to be held in the 
theater — a not unusual thing. Here, the king, 
we are told, received them on the second day of 
the feast, about noon. He evidently intended to 
impress greatly or overawe, for he was clad in a 
robe of gold or silver, and was seated haughtily 
on a throne. The multitude of craven people, 
amongst whom were scattered the sycophantic 
creatures of Herod, exclaimed as he uttered his 
set address. “It is the voice of a god, and not 
of aman.” The vain king took the honor to him- 
self and was immediately stricken by an angel. 
He lingered in despairing agony for five days, and 
“being eaten up by worms, he gave up the ghost. 
But the word of the Lord increased and multi- 
plied.” 

The death of Herod Agrippa ended the shad- 
owy independence of Judea. A Roman procur- 
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ator, the first since Pilate, was appointed over it; 
and hence, under the usually impartial adminis- 
tration of the empire, the Faith progressed in 
peace. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE MISSION OF SAINTS PAUL 
AND BARNABAS 


I.— THEIR PROJECT AND ITS 
DIFFICULTIES 


VAN WE know, the assigning of dates to the 
events in the life of St. Paul is only an 
approximation to the actual chronology. It is 
supposed that he was born the same time as Our 
Lord; that he was converted to Christianity 
about the middle of his life; and that he was mar- 
tyred in A. D. 66 or 67. For eight or nine years 
after his conversion his position was subordinate, 
not being considered at all as one of the chief 
leaders. He springs into pre-eminence when he 
is solemnly appointed by the Holy Ghost and or- 
dained at Antioch, probably in A. D. 45, for his 
special work amongst the Gentiles. He was a 
‘prisoner for nearly five years of his life— two 
years at Cesarea in Palestine, the greater part 
of one year, a prisoner still, on his way to Rome; 
two years at Rome; and, finally, there was a term 
of imprisonment, probably of short duration, be- 
fore his execution in the city of the Ceesars. 


His great mission journeys were three, each 
135 
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beginning from Antioch in Syria, and ending 
with a visit to Jerusalem. The first, through a 
portion of Asia Minor, probably began in A. D. 
45, and may have occupied from less than two 
years to four or five. Anyhow, he returns to Je- 
rusalem for the apostolic assembly or Council, 
supposed to have been held in A. D. 52. His sec- 
ond mission, much longer, through the heart of 
Asia Minor and the eastern side of Macedonia 
and Greece, probably took three years — from. 
52 to 55. The third mission, going over the old 
ground and penetrating far beyond, through 
Macedonia and Epirus, and through Illyria, to 
the border of Dalmatia on the Adriatic, appears 
to have filled four years and a half, three of which 
were spent at Ephesus. His proposed, and prob- 
ably accomplished, journey to Spain would have 
occurred after his first Roman imprisonment. 
Could anything appear more quixotic to 
human eyes than the undertaking of a mission by 
two Jewish converts to convert the whole world 
to Christianity? The chief figure of the two was 
laboring from a humiliating and apparently re- 
pulsive malady: he had little of the fanciful cul- 
ture of Greece or Rome; and whatever he had, he 
relied upon it not at all. He was low of stature, 
lowly in appearance, “‘ rude” of speech. He was 
painfully sensitive to his own natural defects; 
and, probably because of his malady, shrank from 
being left alone. These two penniless and foot- 
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faring Jews had renounced their national faith 
for one in direct contradiction with it; for a 
faith hated so bitterly by their fellow-countrymen 
that the Founder of the new religion was cruci- 
fied by them, and their hatred has practically 
never ceased. Christianity taught that the Law, 
which was identified with the nation, was of no 
further obligation; and that the rite of circum- 
cision, the mark and means of Jewish justifica- 
tion, was no longer of value before God. 

The two wayfaring converts were facing the 
most haughty and cultured peoples in the world, 
for whom philosophy, as they understood it, was, 
for the cultured at least, more than religion; and 
for whom religion was, in great part, the basest 
obscenity. Idolatry was interwoven with the 
texture of the State; pride, cruelty, luxury, 
sensuality, were the characteristics of the peo- 
ple. Slavery was universal. All these Chris- 
tianity scathingly condemned. It taught the 
pure worship of Three Persons in One spiritual 
Godhead; the worship of a Crucified Man, lowly 
and rejected because His virtues contradicted 
the world, whom it proclaimed to be the In- 
carnate Son of God. It taught that the popular 
idolatries were the obscene worship of devils, 
personified as human vices. It insisted that all 
souls were absolutely of equal value before God; 
that all would have to answer to God exactly for 
their lives at the hour of death. It demanded 
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purity even of thought, the unity and indissolu- 
bility of marriage, belief in a revelation from 
heaven and a divinely established authority over 
faith and morals on earth. It taught voluntary 
poverty, the meekness of Christ, the sanctity of 
childhood, the blessedness of labor, sorrow, and 
Christian death. Nothing could conceivably be 
in more open contradiction with paganism. And 
paganism despised and hated Christianity with 
a hatred measured by the unparalleled persecu- 
tions of more than three hundred years. Chris- 
tianity won, indeed, from the beginning; and 
made use of Greece and Rome to convert the 
world. St. Peter was most acutely and magnifi- 
cently right, when, in measureless boldness, after 
preaching to the Greeks and others of Palestine, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, he penetrated to the heart 
of the great Babylon which was Rome. And the 
two other ardent converts, who had seen the In- 
carnate Son and received the Holy Ghost, gave 
an example to all noble propagandists of all time, 
by fearlessly striking out from Antioch through 
Cyprus and Asia Minor. 


Il.— THE ORDINATION OF THE TWO 
APOSTLES 


(Acts xiii. 1-3.) 
“ Now there were in the church which was at 
Antioch prophets and doctors, among whom was 
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Barnabas, and Simon who was called Niger, and 
Lucius of Cyrene, and Manahen, who was the 
foster brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. 
And as they were ministering to the Lord and 
fasting, the Holy Ghost said to them: Separate 
me Saul and Barnabas for the work whereunto 
I have taken them. Then they, fasting and pray- 
ing, and imposing their hands upon them, sent 
them away.” 


Beginning with this 13th chapter of the Acts, 
we have henceforth the detailed history chiefly 
of the missions of St. Paul —a rich and varied 
and glowing narrative. This is an unquestion- 
able, and practically unquestioned, historical rec- 
ord from twenty years after the Crucifixion. A 
most valuable part of the record, or its ines- 
timable supplement, is contained in the six 
Epistles written by St. Paul during his fifteen or 
sixteen years of active mission labor. Of these, 
and especially of the two most disputed; namely, 
those to the Thessalonians, even so radical a critic 
as Renan admits that “they have a character of 
authenticity which outbalances all other con- 
siderations” (“St. Paul”). The other four are 
those to the Corinthians, Romans, and Galatians. 

Of the “ prophets and teachers ” then presiding 
over the Church at Antioch, Lucius of Cyrene in 
North Africa is said by Bede and others to have 
been bishop of that see, and is venerated in the 
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Roman Martyrology as a saint on May 6. St. 
Manahen, the illustrious foster-brother of Herod 
Antipas, is venerated at Antioch on the 24th of 
May. It is noteworthy that Saul is mentioned 
last; although, a little later, the Holy Ghost put 
him before St. Barnabas. The practice of fast- 
ing is noteworthy, too, especially for those who 
consider it scarcely Christian; and all the more, 
because the Holy Ghost makes known during it 
the call of the apostles, and the fast is continued 
in order to obtain the special blessing of heaven 
on the extraordinary mission. The strange fa- 
mniliarity of the Divine Spirit is most remarkable 
of all. The Greek word for “as they were min- 
istering to the Lurd ” is “as they were perform- 
ing the public liturgical service to the Lord”: 
the word is consecrated in Christian tradition, 
and means the celebration of Mass: hence Eras- 
mus translates “ offering sacrifice.” During the 
sacrifice the hands of the ministers “ were im- 
posed ” on Barnabas and Saul, which is the or- 
dinary expression for priestly or episcopal con- 
secration. Hence, immediately after (ch. xiv.), 
we find the two apostles appointing inferior min- 
isters, or priests, throughout the churches which 
they establish. Clearly from the text, this sol- 
emn service was no mere deputation to mission 
work. Nor do we read that St. Paul was else- 
where made bishop. Some think the two were 
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consecrated by Lucius and Manahen; others, that 
some of the Twelve were there, as for instance St. 
Matthias, or that St. James had come from Je- 
rusalem. How then do we explain to the theo- 
rists of an “ independent” mission and gospel of 
St. Paul his words that the other apostles “ gave 
him nothing ” (Gal. ii.6). The Apostle evidently 
does not refer to the sacraments nor to authori- 
tative approval, for these he certainly received 
from others. He was baptized in Damascus by 
Ananias, and he was approved by St. Peter in 
Jerusalem. Nor are we certain that his episco- 
pal consecration was from an apostle rather than 
from inferior bishops. He certainly learned 
countless things about Our Lord’s human life 
and ministry from those who had known Him. 
But in saying he owed nothing to others he refers 
solely to his vocation by Our Lord and his mar- 
velous revelations from Him. 

To this period and occasion must we refer, in 
all likelihood, the surpassing rapture and revela- 
tion mentioned by St. Paul in 2 Cor. xii. 2, when 
he was caught up into the third heaven, which, 
he there says, occurred about fourteen years be- 
fore his writing. Let us notice that this was at 
Antioch. The theory regarding St. Paul’s visit 
to Mt. Sinai and his familiar converse there with 
God, appears, the more we consider it, more and 
more fantastic. 
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IIIl.— THROUGH CYPRUS 
(Acts xiii. 4-12.) 


“So they, being sent by the Holy Ghost, went 
to Seleucia; and from thence they sailed to Cy- 
prus.” 

Whatever human deliberation there was about 
the journey may, no doubt, be attributed to St. 
Barnabas and his cousin St. Mark; for they were 
natives of Cyprus; and, we may well believe, de- 
sired the evangelization of their native island. 
In fact, it was the Cypriote converts who first be- 
gan to announce the Gospel to the Gentiles at 
Antioch (Acts xi. 20). They leave, therefore, 
the beautiful and populous city of Antioch, the 
new capital of Syria, and indeed of the Church, 
situated partly on the northern slopes of Mt. Sil- 
pius, and extending out to the wide-curving Or- 
ontes, which here forms a great semicircle as it 
turns southwestward to the sea. The city stood 
about sixteen miles from the mouth of the river, 
near which stood the port of. Seleucia. Both 
cities were foundations of Seleucus Nicator, a 
general of Alexander the Great, who became king 
of Syria and founder of the Seleucid dynasty. 
He had a peculiar fondness for giving to his cities 
the names of members of his family. Thus, we 
are told, he founded sixteen Antiochs in honor of 
his father Antiochus, nine Seleucias named after 
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himself, five Laodiceas in honor of his mother, 
and three Apameas in honor of his wife. 

The two missionaries easily found in the busy 
port a means of transportation to Salamis, a 
Greek foundation, as its name implies, and the 
chief town on the eastern coast of Cyprus. The 
distance from Seleucia was about 100 miles. 
The modern traveler from Beyrout sails west- 
ward for hours by the southern coast of the 
island, and views with emotion the first great 
scene in this mission journey of Barnabas and 
Paul. We may imagine what their feelings were 
as they left Antioch and soon sighted the famous 
isle, the birthplace of St. Barnabas and probably 
of St. Mark. Here were many of their nation 
and many Christian converts, for the Cypriotes 
had already heard the glad tidings of the Faith. 
Some, no doubt, witnessed the wonders in Jeru- 
salem on the first Christian Pentecost and after- 
ward. Many of the Christians of Jerusalem had 
fled to Cyprus from the persecution led by St. 
Paul himself; and we find in Caesarea and Jeru- 
salem later “old disciples” who had come from 
Cyprus (Acts xxi. 16). What zeal would be 
aroused in the hearts of the two apostles by the 
consideration of the base paganism of the fabled 
birthplace of Venus? The island was dedicated 
to her worship, more obscene even than that of 
Greece and Rome; for the Cypriotes worshiped 
the brutally obscene Venus of the Phenicians, the 
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symbols and manner of whose idolatry may not 
be described. To such a point of shamelessness 
can human souls descend! 

The island, the largest in that part of the Medi- 
terranean, was about 145 miles long by from 
thirty-five to fifty across, rich, beautiful, and 
healthful in those days. Two mountain-chains ran, 
more or less parallel, east and west, by the north- 
ern and the southern shore, enclosing in the center 
a vast, deeply-forested plain, well watered, chiefly 
by two rivers. In our day the plain is treeless 
and arid; and the Pedizus, which flowed by an- 
cient Salamis, is lost in marshes before it reaches 
the sea. We have two familiar words, “ copper ” 
and “cypress,” originating in Cyprus and from 
its name, which describe some of the chief prod- 
ucts of the island in the days of St. Paul. The 
Phenicians had early subjugated and colonized 
Cyprus, and corrupted the first inhabitants, if they 
were any better than the Phenicians themselves. 

“And when they were come to Salamis, they 
preached the word of God in the synagogues of 
the Jews.” The ruins of Salamina or Salamis © 
are still seen some four miles north of the modern 
Famagosta. From the fact that there were sev- 
eral synagogues, we gather that the Jews were 
very numerous in the city. And the preaching of 
Saints Barnabas and Paul was confined to them 
probably because of the hatred between them- 
selves and the pagans, a hatred so intense as to 
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lead, some years later (about A. D. 116, in the 
reign of Trajan), to the almost incredible slaugh- 
ter of 240,000 native Cypriotes by the Jews. 

“And they had John also in the ministry ”— 
St. Mark, as we naturally suppose; who left them 
soon after, but wished to accompany them on 
their second great mission journey. St. Paul 
would not consent, and hence his separation from 
St. Barnabas. The latter took his cousin with 
him to Cyprus a second time; and St. Mark well 
merited subsequently the company, praise, and 
affection of St. Paul. 

The apostles traversed the whole island by the 
great route along the southern coast, between the 
mountains and the sea. Here were several towns, 
and near their sites now stand two of the prin- 
cipal places in modern Cyprus — Larnaca, the 
ancient Citium, the chief port and trade center; 
and Limasol, farther west, some miles south of 
the ancient Amathus. The modern capital, ever 
since the days of Guy de Lusignan, king of Je- 
rusalem and of Cyprus, is Nicosia, or Lefcosis, 
situated on the central plain referred to before. 
West of Limasol stood Curium, through which 
the missionaries would pass on their way to 
Paphos. Paphos is the modern Baffo, a decayed 
village on the coast. Its name was really Nea- 
Paphos, for the first town stood on an elevation 
around a temple of Venus, a long distance far- 
ther inland. 
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Nea-Paphos was the seat of Roman power. 
Here resided the proconsul. The fact that St. 
Luke employs this title shows, as so commonly 
happens in the Acts, that he was a contemporary, 
and in fact an eye-witness, of the events which he 
describes. 

Cyprus had been an imperial province, and 
therefore governed by a consul. But it had been 
handed over to the Senate; and to the governing 
officer in each senatorial province the emperor 
Augustus had given the title and rank of pro- 
consul. The proconsul at the visit of the apostles 
was Sergius Paulus, of the famous Roman noble 
family, and probably mentioned by Pliny. This 
historian, too, relates the prevalence of magical 
practices, and the presence of magicians or sooth- 
sayers, in the highest families of Roman society. 
He speaks, in fact, of what he calis a recent school 
of Cyprian magic, in contrast with the Jewish, 
than which it was more obscene and brutal. 

We are not surprised to find one of those sooth- 
sayers with Sergius Paulus. His Hebrew name 
was Bar-Jesu, or Bar-Josue; that is, Son of Sal- 
vation, or Saviour. But he had taken to himself 
the title of Elymas, or magician; and under what- 
ever spirit he was, he quickly understood that 
the conversion of the proconsul would be his un- 
doing. Sergius Paulus was “a prudent man”; 
that is, in Greek, a sagacious, far-seeing man, a 
man of sound Roman common sense. He, too, 
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quickly distinguished between the apostles and 
Elymas. He “sought with anxiety and care” 
(according to the Greek), not to see and hear the 
apostles out of curiosity, but “to hear the Word 
of God.” Hence he called the apostles to him, 
not by command, but by invitation. “ But Ely- 
mas the magician withstood them, seeking to turn 
away the proconsul from the faith.” Then the 
spirit of Paul awoke; and fixing his indignant 
gaze on the advocate of evil, he said: ‘“O full of 
all guile and of all deceit, child of the devil ” (and 
not of wisdom and salvation), “enemy of all 
justice, thou ceasest not to pervert the right ways 
of the Lord. And now behold, the hand of the 
Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not 
seeing the sun for a time. And immediately 
there fell a mist and darkness upon him; and 
going about, he sought some one to lead him by 
the hand. Then the proconsul believed, admir- 
ing at the doctrine of the Lord.” From the mer- 
cifulness of St. Paul in inflicting a temporary 
punishment only, we may perhaps gather that 
Elymas, as the ancient tradition has it, was a 
believer for a time; and then, like his prototype, 
Simon Magus, fell away, and became an opponent 
of the truth. 

Sergius Paulus “believed ”; that is, according 
to the sense of the word in the Gospel, Acts, and 
Epistles, he became a sincere Christian — in fact, 
a saint; for he is venerated in the Roman Mar- 
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tyrology on March 22. The tradition is that he 
was consecrated bishop. 

We notice here the change of name in St. Paul. 
Hitherto St. Barnabas appears to have directed 
the mission journey and work; but when there is 
question of the direct evangelization of the Gen- 
tiles, St. Paul takes the lead, and adopts a Ro- 
man name. Some modern theorists imagine, 
without any proof, that St. Paul had this name 
from early youth. Perhaps he had; many Jews 
had a second form of name, Greek or Latin, as 
was natural. But to suppose that the family of 
St. Paul had been sold to the Emilian family 
which bore the name of Paulus seems to be a 
stretching of fancy to the extreme. Whereas we 
have here the simple fact that the name “ Paul ” 
was now adopted by the Apostle, at the begin- 
ning of his Gentile mission, and very probably at 
the suggestion of his friend, the proconsul, who 
would recommend his own name as more accept- 
able, and especially as the name “ Saul ” in Greek 
had not a very nice meaning. 

Christianity, planted, or at least abundantly 
watered, in Cyprus by Saints Paul and Barna- 
bas, grew rapidly, boasting, after a short time, as 
many as thirteen bishops, Salamis becoming a 
metropolitan see. For more than seven centuries 
the island was under the Christian emperors of 
Constantinople. In A. D. 1191 it was taken by 
Richard the Lionhearted of England, and handed 
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over to King Guy de Lusignan. Then for three 
centuries it was governed by crusading Frankish 
kings and under the feudal system. Later it fell 
to Genoa, and still later to Venice. In 1571 it 
became Moslem territory under Selim II; but the 
island has always remained predominantly 
Greek. Its present population is about 237,000. 


IV.— IN PERGE OF PAMPHYLIA AND 
PISIDIAN ANTIOCH 
(Acts xiii. 13-52.) 

There were many reasons for remaining in Cy- 
prus; and we can imagine how they weighed with 
Saints Barnabas and Mark. Not the least was 
the influence for good of the powerful convert 
Sergius Paulus. But St. Paul saw that it was 
not necessary, and he felt irresistibly drawn to 
the great whitening fields of heathendom of Asia 
Minor and beyond it. St. Mark, henceforth called 
thus by St. Paul, clearly had views of his own. 
Was he dreaming of great, intellectual Alexan- 
dria, the capital of Egypt? At all events, he left 
his two companions on the Asiatic shore, where 
his loss was keenly felt by St. Paul. “Now 
when Paul and they that were with him had sailed 
from Paphos, they came to Perge in Pamphylia. 
And John, departing from them, returned to Je- 
rusalem.” 

Asia Minor, in the days of St. Paul, although 
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under Roman sway, was remarkable for its ter- 
ritorial divisions and forms of local government, 
and for its diversity of races, languages, and re- 
ligions. There were provinces governed by Ro- 
man officials and principalities of native rulers 
subject to Rome. We learn from Acts ii. 10, that, 
on the day of Pentecost in Jerusalem, amongst 
the Asiatic Jews who spoke different languages, 
were some from Pamphylia; in xxiv. 10, there is 
mention of a special language of the Lycaonians. 
Greek was, however, generally understood at least 
in a great part of Asia Minor. 

Navigation, in ancient days in the eastern 
Mediterranean, began in March, when the seas 
were, aS was said, open. It is supposed, there- 
fore, that Saints Paul and Barnabas sailed from 
Seleucia in Syria in that month; and, having 
traversed Cyprus, reached Perge or Perga in sum- 
' mer. The apostles, very probably, did not, and 
could not, trace out their route beforehand in any 
systematic manner. St. Paul’s aim was to an- 
nounce the Gospel first to the Jews; which was, 
besides, the easier and more natural manner of 
accomplishing his mission; for it was easy, at 
first at least, to obtain a hearing in the syna- 
gogues and lodging and employment at his hum- 
ble trade in their quarters in the cities. He 
sought, moreover, in his large missionary am- 
bition and with his far-seeing genius, to establish 
important Christian centers from which the Faith 
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would spread almost of itself. ‘Phere may have 
been no special motive for seeking Perge other 
than that it was readily approachable and on the 
ordinary route to central Asia Minor. The voy- 
age from Nea-Paphos is of about 100 miles in a 
northwesterly direction; and the travelers would 
approach the Asiatic coast through the wide bay 
of Attalia or the Pamphylian Sea. They then 
sailed several miles up the river Cestrus, navi- 
gable in those days; and disembarked beneath the 
acropolis of the prosperous commercial city of 
Perge, the capital of Pamphylia. The popula- 
tion of the city was a mixed one, but seems to 
have been in great part Greek. The city is situ- 
ated in a wide lowland, where fever was common 
in summer on the slopes of the Taurus mountains. 
This would explain why the two companions 
“ passed through ” the city and delayed not, avail- 
ing themselves probably of some company pass- 
ing the mountain gorges to escape the danger 
from robbers. The way was long and difficult 
to Antioch in Pisidia, a distance of some forty 
leagues, which would be a week’s journey for 
those who traveled on foot. The wild passes of 
the lofty range were torn by dangerous torrents 
and often obstructed with snow. And it is prob- 
able enough that the dangers of the route are re- 
ferred to in 2 Cor. xi. 26, where St. Paul recounts 
the “ perils of waters, perils of robbers, perils in 
the wilderness, in labor and painfulness, in much 
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watchings, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness.” This first friendless 
wandering and the early persecutions were never 
forgotten by St. Paul; and we find him referring 
to them in his Roman prison twenty years after- 
ward. He writes to St. Timothy, whom as a boy 
of fifteen or so he converted at Lystra with his 
mother Eunice and his grandmother Lois — 
Timothy whom he loved most, his most faithful 
companion, his “dearly beloved son ”—“ Thou 
hast fully known... my afflictions, such as 
came upon me at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra; 
what persecutions I endured, and out of them all 
the Lord delivered me” (2 Tim. iii. 11). 

Having passed the chain of Taurus, they were 
on the table-lands which extend through central 
Asia Minor. It was a waste, treeless, arid, wind- 
swept, and uncultivated upland; a thinly popu- 
lated country of shepherds, whose low tents, fa- 
miliar to St. Paul (for he used to make them of 
the twisted goat’s hair of his native Tarsus), ap- 
peared here and there in Bedouin fashion much 
as they do to-day. There were salt marshes, and 
sometimes fresh-water lakes, frequented by thou- 
sands of storks from the waters of Egypt. As 
they approached Antioch they passed on their 
left the large and beautiful Lake Egherdir, and 
ten miles north of it entered the capital city of 
Pisidia, the country through which they were 
traveling. Antioch, situated on a rising ground, 
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was practically founded by Seleucus Nicator. 
It was a flourishing emporium, standing on the 
military road from Smyrna and Ephesus to 
TIeonium, Lystra, Derbe, Tarsus, and Antioch of 
Syria. It contained, as might have been ex- 
pected, many and influential Jews, who, as usual, 
were joined by numerous proselytes, especially 
ladies of distinction ; and these, as often happens, 
induced the men to become proselytes to at least 
the monotheism of the Jews. When these found 
all that they admired most in the broader, more 
human, more charitable, Christian faith, without 
any of the distasteful obligations or practices of 
the Law, they gladly became Christians. Anti- 
och was religious after its lights, or darkness; in 
fact, it contained a celebrated shrine of its local 
deity, the moon, worshiped as a male figure. 
The shrine had been closed by the Romans, and 
its thousands of priests dispersed. 

One of St. Paul’s most winning ways of in- 
struction was by conversation while he worked 
with his hands. So we may suppose he began at 
Antioch. But on the Sabbath he entered the 
synagogue; and after the reading of the Law and 
the Prophets, he was invited, as was customary, 
to address the assembly. There is much reason 
to suppose that he skilfully took up the words 
read from Deuteronomy and Isaias, as Our Lord 
did at Nazareth, where He so beautifully said, 
“This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
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ears.” The substance of the Apostle’s discourse 
is necessarily always more or less the same — to 
remind the chosen people of their Messias, and 
that the Messias is Christ. There was clearly 
question of manner as much as of matter —“ not 
in loftiness of speech or of wisdom .. . not in 
the persuasive words of human wisdom, but in 
showing of the Spirit and power” (1 Cor. ii. 
1-4). It was the simple, direct speech of an 
envoy of God, oriental in form, and here and 
there distinctly Pauline. Not a set address of 
the logical West; but after the manner of in- 
struction of a rabbi, never omitting proof from 
the Law and the Prophets, and seldom omitting 
the miraculous history of the nation. In St. 
Paul we have his startling half-revelations of 
sublimest mysteries, his tender love of Christ and 
souls, his enthusiastic and intensely personal 
current of thought, sometimes obscure, and fre- 
quently digressive. In this first recorded dis- 
course of the Apostle, we have all his tact and 
love, his deep and sympathetic knowledge of his 
hearers. His words are manifestly for the pros- 
elytes also—“ Ye men of Israel and you that 
fear God.” To the latter especially he recounts 
God’s choice of Israel —“ The God of this people 
of Israel,” as it is in Greek. The Greek, by the 
way, which is followed by the English Protestant 
version, is usually admitted to be mis-arranged 
in verse 20; for it assigns to the government of 
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the Judges the period of 450 years, which is too 
much; the Vulgate, followed by the English 
Catholic Bible, assigns this period to the choice 
and the settling of the people in the Promised 
Land, which would thus be reckoned from the 
birth of Isaac. The forty years, also, of Saul’s 
reign includes the seven years in which Samuel 
ruled the people, which seven years are not reck- 
oned in the period of the Judges. David is ever 
a strong witness, because “of this man’s seed, 
God, according to His promise, hath raised up to 
Israel a Saviour, Jesus.” And the testimony of 
St. John, the Precursor, is naturally invoked, 
and all the more because of his admitted author- 
ity amongst the Jews. With what earnestness 
St. Paul must have uttered his conclusion, “ Men, 
brethren, children of the stock of Abraham, and 
whosoever among you fear God, to you the work 
of this salvation is sent!” The Jews crucified 
the Saviour, it is true; “but God raised Him 
up,” thus effacing the terrible “scandal of the 
Cross.” 

Instead of mocking the great message, the im- 
pression is extraordinary from the mere fact that 
the hearers, “as they went out, desired them that 
on the next Sabbath (also) they would speak 
unto them these words.” But there was much 
more; for “ when the synagogue was broken up, 
many of the Jews and of the strangers who served 
God followed Paul and Barnabas; who, speaking 
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to them, persuaded them to continue in the grace 
of Ged.” 

“ But the next Sabbath day, the whole city al- 
most came together to hear the word of God.” 
The converts had evidently moved the whole 
population. But the Jews, who, after years, had 
gathered only a relatively small body of pros- 
elytes, “were filled with envy”; and resorted 
just to one direct argument — if such it may be 
called — they, “ blaspheming, contradicted those 
things which were said by Paul.” The two apos- 
tles are clearly supported by the multitude, for 
they denounce the Jews “boldly,” saying, “To 
you it behoved us first to speak the word of God: 
but because you reject it, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of eternal life, behold we turn to the 
Gentiles.” Dreadful words! Notice the strange 
declaration that to them was made an offer of 
eternal life, and that they reject it. But “the 
Gentiles, hearing it, were glad, and glorified the 
word of the Lord ’”’— glad because of the grace 
received, because free of the trammels of the Law. 
“And as many as were ordained to life everlast- 
ing believed.” Another awful word! There 
was a message, and there was divine grace to 
accept it, and those who obeyed — that is, be- 
lieved — perceived quickly the presence of God, 
and no further argument was needed. This was 
predestination to eternal life— free consent to 
offered grace; or, if we wish, such free consent 
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and subsequent free perseverance foreseen by 
God. No doubt, greater graces and more special 
love were shown to many who refused! 

St. Paul was not only a preacher of the word 
of God; but he was a judge also. Hence he shook 
off the dust from his feet against those who 
“deemed themselves unworthy of eternal life.” 
What can be more sadly impressive than the per- 
verted course of a people calied to the truth but 
rejecting it? We have the example of the Jews; 
and, also, of more than one apostate Christian 
country. There is a tide, a fateful crisis, in the 
affairs of men and of nations too, which taken at 
its flood, leads on to spiritual fortune, and, in 
fact, to eternal life or the opposite. 

The Jews of Antioch, like all their country- 
men, were not easily turned aside when they be- 
gan a persecution. “They stirred up religious 
and honorable women’—their proselytes — 
“and the chief men of the city, and raised perse- 
cution against Paul and Barnabas.” They knew 
well how to make use of the influential women 
for propaganda amongst the men. They finally 
gained the Romans, who were foes of religious 
agitation. It was easy to persuade them that the 
strange preachers were disturbers of the public 
peace; and so “they cast them out beyond their 
frontiers.” But meanwhile “the word of God 
was published throughout the whole country ”’; 
and, even though the apostles shook off the dust 
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of Antioch from their feet, “the disciples were 
filled with joy and the Holy Ghost.” And going 
away, St. Paul leaves after him a flourishing 
Christianity, which he will soon revisit, and 
which was destined long to continue. 


V.— ICONIUM, LYSTRA, AND DERBE 
(Acts xiv. 1-25.) 


“ But they, shaking off the dust of their feet 
against them, came to Iconium.” We may natu- 
rally suppose that the two apostles turned their 
steps eastward to the more desolate country of 
Lycaonia in order to avoid the hostility of the 
Jews, for these were more numerous in the great 
commercial centers. The people of Lycaonia 
were, moreover, more simple and sincere, full of 
religious conviction and feeling after their pagan 
fashion, believing in the favor and presence of 
their deities, especially of the popular Jupiter 
and Mercury. Altbough they had re-named their 
old divinities in Greek or Roman form, the belief 
remained the same. 

Accordingly, Saints Paul ane Barnabas set 
out from Antioch along the military and caravan 
road leading southeastward toward the populous 
city of Iconium, the capital of Lycaonia. It was 
a distance of some sixty miles, requiring four 
or five days’ travel. Iconium was an oasis in the 
desert, set in the midst of well-watered gardens. 
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The ruins of its ancient monuments still remain 
to testify to its early importance. It became a 
flourishing center of Christianity, with a long 
line of bishops, as had also Lystra and Derbe. 
In the middle ages it was famous, and was twice 
besieged by the Crusaders. But it was specially 
notable as the first seat of the Turkish sultans, 
the cradle of their dynasty; and their ramparts 
yet frown over the old town, for even its name 
(Konieh) continues. Its population in our day 
numbers about forty or fifty thousand. 

“And it came to pass in Iconium that they 
(the apostles) entered together into the syna- 
gogue of the Jews, and so spoke that a very great 
multitude both of the Jews and of the Greeks 
did believe.” Because of its importance and the 
Roman rights with which it was endowed, the 
city contained many Romans and Jews. How 
utterly astonishing to see the rapid conversion of 
larger numbers of people at the plain and simple 
words of the two strangers! Here, however, as 
in every place where they were found, “the un- 
believing Jews stirred up and incensed the minds 
of the Gentiles against the brethren.” It would 
seem that emissaries had been sent from Antioch, 
as later to Lystra. But the success of the Chris- 
tian preachers was brilliant; and “a long time 
therefore they abode there, dealing confidently in 
the Lord, who gave testimony to the word of His 
grace, granting signs and wonders to be done by 
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their hands.” But the fight went on with Jew- 
ish persistency; ‘and the multitude of the city 
was divided; and some of them held indeed with 
the Jews, but some with the apostles. And 
there was an assault made by the Gentiles and 
the Jews with their rulers, to use them coutu- 
meliously, and to stone them. They, under- 
standing it, fled to Lystra and Derbe, and to the 
whole country round about, and were there 
preaching the Gospel.” 

In Konieh still is seen an old Byzantine 
church of St. Thecla, the most illustrious virgin 
martyr of apostolic times, who was here con- 
verted by St. Paul. The testimony of the ancient 
Fathers is so luminous in her regard that it can 
be denied by no one save by those for whom ec- 
clesiastical history does not exist. 

Possibly St. Paul here endured one of the cruel 
floggings to which he afterward refers; and 
knowing that death would follow flogging, he fled 
to Lystra. This town was forty miles away to 
the southeast, beyond a desolate expanse, where 
little else was seen save herds of goats and wild 
asses. The apostles pass over it, and arrive at 
Lystra, situated at the foot of the “ Black Moun- 
tain,” on its northern side. Neither here nor in 
Derbe was there any synagogue, and the apostles 
were masters of the scene, at least at first. St. 
Paul begins with a miracle which strikingly re- 
calls that first one in Jerusalem done by Saints 
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Peter and John before the Beautiful Gate of the 
temple. “There sat a certain man at Lystra, 
impotent in his feet, a cripple from his mother’s 
womb, who never had walked. This same heard 
Paul speaking. Who looking upon him, and see- 
ing that he had faith to be healed, said with a 
loud voice: Stand upright on thy feet. And he 
leaped up and walked. And when the multi- 
tudes had seen what Paul had done, they lifted 
up their voice in the Lycaonian tongue, saying: 
The gods are come down to us in the likeness of 
men. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; but 
Paul, Mercury, because he was the chief speaker.” 
From the temple of Jupiter without the city 
came the priest with garlanded oxen to offer sac- 
rifice to the wonder-workers. But they, in their 
horror, rent their garments and leaped out 
among the people, saying, “ We also are mortals, 
men like unto you, preaching to you to be con- 
verted from these vain things to the living God.” 

“And speaking these things, they scarce re- 
strained the people from sacrificing to them. 
Now there came thither certain Jews from Anti- 
och and Ieonium: and persuading the multitude, 
and stoning Paul, drew him out of the city, 
thinking him to be dead.” His merciless foes, 
dogging his footsteps, attempt the crime of 
murder which they had contemplated at Iconium. 
The fickle multitude — for such was their repu- 
tation — either because of disappointment at the 
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frustrated sacrifice, or of reaction from their ex- 
aggerated conviction of the presence of their 
divinities, give an opportunity to the malevolent 
Jews. The latter probably persuade the author- 
ities that the apostles do nothing but disturb the 
public peace. These were the tactics of Jerusa- 
lem —“ The chief priests moved the people that 
he should rather release Barabbas to them: and 
Pilate, again answering, saith to them: What 
will you then that I do to the king of the Jews? 
But they again cried out: Crucify him!” (Mark 
xv. 11-13.) St. Paul, apparently dead, was 
dragged outside the city. But the faithful dis- 
ciples stand sorrowing “ round about him”; and 
as they stood, he rose up before their astounded 
eyes, and fearlessly “entered into the city.” 
But it is vain to delay, and neediess; so, “the 
next day he departed with Barnabas to Derbe. 
It was twenty miles farther east, near the fron- 
tier of Lycaonia, and really in Isauria, near the 
border of his native Cilicia. It stood near a 
lake, into which empties the Cybistra stream. 
Here we read of no persecution, but of great and 
abiding success —“ They preached the Gospel to 
that city and taught many.” 

Perhaps some twenty or thirty miles farther 
east, St. Paul would approach the great pass 
through the Taurus mountains called the Cili- 
cian Gates. Through it lay the road to the city 
of his birth, Tarsus. Relatives and friends, and 
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probably disciples, might meet him there; and 
repose would be as delightful as needed. But 
such vision attracts him not. The heroic apos- 
tles “returned again to Lystra, and to Iconium, 
and to Antioch, confirming the souls of the dis- 
ciples, and exhorting them to continue in the 
Faith, and that through many tribulations we 
must enter into the kingdom of God.” Could 
any picture be more inspiring? They value not 
their lives — they fear not the weary road, nor 
savage country, nor more savage men. They 
have brought forth children to Christ; and these 
they must see and strengthen in the Faith. 
“ And when they had ordained to them priests in 
every church, and had prayed with fasting, they 
commended them to the Lord, in whom they be- 
lieved.” The Faith had spread rapidly, for there 
is question evidently of many churches, and not 
merely of Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra. We 
notice, too, the well-known rite of priestly ordi- 
nation, and the practice of fasting. “ And pass- 
ing through Pisidia, they came into Pamphylia.” 
With great prudence, and probably with secrecy, 
they revisit the scenes of their sufferings and tri- 
umphs. They pass again through the dangerous 
defile of the Taurus mountains, and arrive again 
at Perge on their homeward way. Now they de- 
lay longer in the beautiful city, of which the 
ruined monuments are still seen; and are stimu- 
lated perhaps to greater zeal by seeing the inhab- 
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itants frequent their far-famed shrine of Diana. 
Ali that St. Luke tells is that “they spoke the 
word of the Lord in Perge.” They never spoke 
without fruit: and nothing is said of persecution 
or opposition. They do not sail down the Ces- 
trus, by which they had ascended; but travel on 
foot four or five hours to Attalia, the chief port 
on the coast, several miles to the west of the river 
mouth. “Thence they sailed to Antioch, from 
whence they had been delivered to the grace of 
God unto the work which they accomplished.” 
Perhaps they longed to see the brethren; but 
much more to tell of the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost amongst the Gentiles. Now the hopeless- 
ness of the evangelization of the Jews was 
clearer, and the vocation of the Gentiles clearer 
also. No doubt, many questions had turned up 
in this great mission regarding which it was 
necessary to consult with the “elders”; and 
hence, some time after their arrival in Antioch, 
we have the council, or consultation, at Jerusa- 
lem. 

This first great mission after his appointment 
by the Holy Ghost left ineffaceable impressions 
on the heart of St. Paul — naturally enough, for 
it was the first, and it was marked by keen suf- 
ferings and by brilliant and definite success. 
There is now no possible doubt as to his destined 
career amongst the Gentiles. Nothing can make 
us understand his feelings better than his Epistle 
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to the Galatians; for there seems to be no doubt 
that thus he names those to whom he had 
preached in Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and 
_Isauria. To these he gives the general name of 
Galatians, because they all depended on the 
Roman province of Galatia. His love for them 
is extraordinary; they are his “little children ” 
(Gal. iv. 19), his first-born amongst the uncir- 
cumcised. There is no trace of Judaic contro- 
versy in writing to those “ who received him as 
an angel of God, yes even as Jesus Christ,” who, 
seeing him so afflicted, perhaps, in his sight, 
“would have plucked out their own eyes and 
given them to him,” instead of being ashamed of 
him as he thought they would be (Gal. iv. 14-15). 
He desired, he said, to bring them forth to Christ, 
“to form Christ in them,” as a mother suffers 
and desires at the birth of her child. How little 
we understand of the wonderful mission work of 
St. Paul from the brief sketch of the author of 
the Acts! And we hesitate which to be more 
astonished at, the transforming love of the Apos- 
tle, or the marvelous height of spiritual knowl- 
edge to which he had brought the converts of at 
most a few months. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM 


I— THE COUNCIL 
(Acts xiv. 26 — xv. 34.) 


Qua Paul and Barnabas, arriving in Anti- 
och, had extraordinary news to tell; and so, 
in joy, “they assembled the church and related 
what great things God had done with them, and 
how He had opened the door of faith to the Gen- 
tiles.” There is nothing but approval, congratu- 
lations, and rejoicing. The converted Hellen- 
istic Jews of the brilliant Syrian capital had no 
idea of insisting on Mosaic observances, which 
they had not pressed on their proselytes even 
before they had themselves received the Faith. 
“And they (the two apostles) abode no small 
time with the disciples”— two years, supposes 
the ecclesiastical historian Baronius. From 
what we know of the activity of St. Paul, and the 
spreading of the Faith in the neighboring re- 
gions, we would not imagine that the Apostle 
spent the whole two years in the city of Antioch. 

But by degrees a storm began to gather which 
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part to hinder, the preaching of the Gospel. It 
occasioned one of the great conflicts and far- 
reaching victories of St. Paul. The fight did not 
by any means end in a few days. And to realize 
how intensely the Apostle of the Gentiles was 
moved, and how strenuously he fought, we have 
only to turn to his Epistle to the Galatians, in 
which he recounts, still in his own defense, the 
bitter controversy and its conclusion. 

The converts of Jerusalem were naturally 
made up in greatest part of Pharisees. These 
were most earnest about the Law, and most nu- 
merous amongst the people. Of them, moreover, 
was composed the inferior priesthood, from 
which many converts embraced the Faith, stand- 
ing in clear contrast with the lax Sadducean 
band of the family and dependents of the in- 
truded high priest. These converts from the 
over-strict observers of the Law found it all but 
impossible, if indeed they should ever deem it 
advisable, to relinquish the immemorial cere- 
monies of their religion, notwithstanding their 
conversion to Christ. They remembered, too, 
that He, their Master, observed the Law exactly, 
and urged obedience to it. But there were some 
more extreme yet; and these, as the ancient his- 
torians tell, formed a heresy in the infant 
Church. “Some coming down from Judea 
taught the brethren, That except you be circum- 
cised after the manner of Moses, you cannot be 
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saved.” This was, as St. Peter said a little later 
(verse 10), “a tempting of God, to put a yoke 
upon the necks of the disciples, which neither 
our fathers nor we have been able to bear.” And 
he described the effect (according to the Greek 
text) on the ardent believers of Antioch (verse 
24) as inspiring terror, and subverting their 
souls, as an enemy lays waste a country and car- 
ries everything off. Was not then their Chris- 
tian faith sufficient for salvation without repul- 
sive burdens of Mosaism, made so much more 
intolerable by the quibbles of the scribes? If they 
must still follow Moses, of what advantage was 
it to believe in Jesus? The matter seemed, as- 
suredly, absurd enough, and in plain contradic- 
tion, not only with the revelation of the Saviour, 
but also with common sense, for the Law, with its 
unending and separatist prescriptions, had for 
its purpose the isolating of a stiff-necked people, 
and the keeping of them from the base idolatries 
to which they were ever prone. 

Saints Paul and Barnabas “had no small con- 
test with them.” St. Paul himself is more ex- 
plicit and vehement: he calls the Judaizers 
“false brethren, unawares brought in, who came 
in privately to spy our liberty which we have in 
Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into servi- 
tude. To whom we yielded not by subjection, no 
not for an hour, that the truth of the Gospel 
might continue with you ” (Gal. ii. 4). The “no 
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small contest” of Acts xv. 2 is in Greek “a 
standing up against them, a separation from 
them, and a very decided controversy.” The 
chief occasion and center of the agitation seems 
to have been St. Titus, who, from this passage, 
seems to have been a Gentile convert of Antioch, 
and uncircumcised. It was finally decided that 
Saints Paul and Barnabas and certain of their 
opponents should go up to Jerusalem to consult 
the apostles, Peter, James, and John, who were 
there at the time. This is supposed to have been 
in A. D. 52, when Claudius had expelled the Jews 
from Rome, and as no distinction was made be- 
tween them and the Christians, St. Peter also had 
to flee. 

Whatever heat of controversy there may have 
been in Antioch, the two apostles are, with affec- 
tionate honor, “brought on their way by the 
Church.” This time they go to Jerusalem by 
land — a long distance, and apparently with the 
purpose of narrating the wonders of their Gala- 
tian mission. They “ passed through Phenicia 
and Samaria, relating the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles; and they caused great joy to all the breth- 
ren.” Such was the simple, ardent, joyous faith 
of the converts on the narrow strip of coast 
which was Phenicia, where stood Tyre and Sidon, 
lately all pagan through the long centuries. 
The travelers turn inland probably at the after- 
ward famous city of Acre, or Ptolemais, north of 
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Carmel; and passing in through Samaria, come 
by Samaria city, converted by the deacon St. 
Philip, and by historic Sichem, and the much- 
loved Well of Jacob. They leave Bethel and 
Silo on their left, following the route of the Holy 
Family to Bethlehem; and through the storied 
hills of Ephraim and Benjamin reach Jerusalem. 
Here, with gladness and gratitude, “they were 
received by the Church, and by the apostles and 
priests (presbyters), declaring how great things 
God had done with them.” 

The controversy regarding circumcision could 
not be put off, especially because of the daily 
agape, or love-feast and participation of the 
Blessed Eucharist; for the Judaizers would not 
sit at table with the uncircumcised Titus. “The 
apostles and ancients (presbyters) assembled to 
consider of this matter ”; and we have the same 
Greek word as before to express the heat of the 
disputation. The Chief, St. Peter, when all had 
been heard, arose to decide; and his decision was 
based on the plain statement of the manifesta- 
tion of the divine will, and “the giving of the 
Holy Ghost to them (the Gentiles) as well as to 
us (the Jews).” This was, especially, in the 
case of the centurion Cornelius, fourteen years 
earlier. To impose the Law of Moses on the 
Gentile converts, therefore, was a tempting of 
God, as if He did not really mean what He had 
said and done. “And all the multitude held 
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their peace” in respect and submission. And 
Saints Paul and Barnabas, who had prudently 
taken no part in the discussion, now skilfully 
avail themselves of the effect of St. Peter’s ad- 
dress, and tell “what great signs and wonders 
God had done among the Gentiles by them.” 
Then arose St. James, bishop of the Holy City, 
called “the Just” even by the Jews, calm, pru- 
dent, kindly, ascetic, faithful to all the practices 
of the Law, venerating the ancient temple of 
God; and quoting from memory, as the Jewish 
teachers were wont, the word of the prophet 
Amos, which St. Luke quotes from the Septua- 
gint with which he was acquainted, to show that 
the prophecy of rebuilding the tabernacle of 
David was to be fulfilled only in Christ by the 
calling of the Gentiles. He proposes only a few 
things for the conciliation of the Jews and for 
the preservation of the Gentile converts them- 
selves. The use of blood as food was forbidden 
long before the Law, as, for instance, to Noe in 
Genesis ix. 4. Things suffocated were evil in the 
sight of pagans, we are told by Origen. The 
drinking in a brutish manner of fresh blood 
drawn from living animals was not unknown, it 
is said, to some of the wild people in whose neigh- 
borhood Christian converts might abide. The 
eating of food offered to idols and afterward pub- 
licly sold would be a danger of “ the pollution of 
idols.” The prohibition of fornication was spe- 
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cially intended for the Gentile converts because 
this shameful crime was not only uncondemned 
amongst the pagans, but was actually a part of 
their worship. These things were not forbidden 
because the Law said so, but are now condemned 
by the Christian Church in this first Council. 
The things not already forbidden by the law of 
nature were imposed only on the Gentile con- 
verts, and for a time — the decree of the Council 
was actually addressed to the converts of Anti- 
och, Syria, and Cilicia — and fell into desuetude 
as the Jewish and Gentile churches coalesced 
more completely. 

We can not sufficiently admire the calm wis- 
dom and the fatherly charity of the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem, the prompt submission of 
the faithful, and the grateful joy of the Anti- 
ochenes when the message was sent to them by 
the hand of Judas and Silas, “ chief men among 
the brethren” in Jerusalem. And these two, 
“being prophets also themselves, with many 
words comforted the brethren (at Antioch), and 
confirmed them. And after they had spent some 
time there, they were let go with peace by the 
brethren, unto them that had sent them. But it 
seemed good unto Silas to remain there,’ 
charmed, we may well suppose, by the great pros- 
pect of a Gentile harvest. He became the com- 
panion of St. Paul, who gives him the name of 
Silvanus in the great mission field. He is ven- 
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erated in the Roman martyrology on the thir- 
teenth of July. 


II.— ST. PAUL “RESISTS ” ST. PETER AT 
ANTIOCH 


St. Paul was sent by the church of Antioch to 
settle the dispute about circumcision by an ap- 
peal to the apostles; and at the same time the 
Holy Spirit suggested to him by “ revelation ” 
(Gal. ii. 2) that he should go. It is a clear proof 
of his submission to the authority of St. Peter. 
In fact, it was a matter of sheer necessity for him 
to have the approval of Peter for his own defense 
against his enemies; it would have been fatal to 
him to say that he preached a doctrine contrary 
to that of the other apostles. Hence in his Epis- 
tle to the Galatians, where according to his mod- 
ern traducers he maintains his own “ absolute 
independence,” he affirms “I communicated to 
them ”— the church of Jerusalem —“ the Gospel 
which I preach among the Gentiles, but apart 
to them who seemed to be something, lest perhaps 
I should run or had run in vain.” He could 
hardly speak more decisively. And when he says 
that “they added nothing,’ but approved his 
special vocation — clearly revealed by God — to 
labor amongst the Gentiles, entirely freeing them 
from any Mosaic obligations whatsoever, St. Paul 
is far from saying what has been so unworthily 
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said of him—that he “openly repudiated the 
paraded authority of the Twelve Apostles.” 
“ And when they had known the grace that was 
given to me, James and Cephas and John, who 
seemed to be pillars, gave to me and Barnabas 
the right hands of fellowship, that we should go 
unto the Gentiles and they unto the circumci- 
sion” (Gal. ii. 9), tolerating a little longer the 
Mosaic observances in order to win the Jews and 
their proselytes to Christ. 

The Judaizers were not yet quite silenced. The 
apostles would not allow the imposition of the 
Jewish Law on the Gentile converts, but they 
allowed the Jewish Christians still to follow it. 
And the fomenters of dissension were determined 
to make the most of this and insist on such a 
Mosaic fidelity on the part of the Hebrews that 
the Gentile Christians would be practically ex- 
cluded from communion. We can imagine how 
wroth was the spirit of Paul, whose vocation it 
was, and life-long battle to set free his converts 
from the yoke. A crisis occurred at Antioch 
after their return. St. Peter was there, and con- 
tinued to sit at the love-feast with the Gentiles. 
But under the violent criticism of Jerusalem en- 
thusiasts, or “false brethren,” he, knowing that 
he was to tolerate still Mosaic customs, withdrew 
from the Gentiles, through weakness, or false 
judgment, or fear of causing scandal. It was 
the most natural thing in the world for the fiery 
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St. Paul, the foe of an abrogated burden, seeing 
the harm and injustice to the Gentiles from the 
example of Peter, to wax wroth and “ withstand 
Cephas to his face, because he was to be blamed ” 
(Gal. ii. 11). St. Peter made no defense, showed 
no anger, made no appeal to his superior author- 
ity, never entertained any resentment, showed 
ever afterward his undiminished esteem and love 
for St. Paul, his writings, and his wonderful 
works; and cordially and loyally worked with 
him in one of the greatest enterprises ever con- 
summated, the establishment of Rome, the capi- 
tal of the world, the Eternal City, as the heart 
and head of Christendom. 


CHAPTER X 


THE SECOND MISSION OF ST. 
PAUL 


I— SEPARATION FROM ST. BARNABAS 
(Acts xv. 35-39.) 


Ae Paul and Barnabas continued at An- 

tioch, teaching and preaching, with many 
others the word of the Lord. And after some 
days, Paul said to Barnabas: Let us return and 
visit our brethren in all the cities wherein we 
have preached the word of the Lord, to see how 
they do.” The life-passion of the great-hearted 
Paul awakens anew. His longing to revisit “ all 
the cities” where his spiritual children dwell 
overcomes all fear of fatigue or danger. “ And 
Barnabas would have taken with them John 
also; that was surnamed Mark; but Paul de- 
sired that he (as having departed from them out 
of Pamphylia, and not gone with them to the 
work) might not be received.” According to 
the Greek, St. Paul “ deemed it only just” that 
St. Mark should not be taken; he evidently had 
keenly felt the “defection” of St. Mark in the 
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sion ”— not without bitterness, judging from the 
Greek word “ paroxysmos.” “ And Barnabas in- 
deed taking (his cousin) Mark, sailed to Cy- 
prus,” his native island, where they had begun 
years before. The separation, although the bit- 
ter breaking of a brotherly bond, was, in all like- 
lihood, for the good of Christianity. The two 
great souls, with more suffering perhaps, illus- 
trated wider scenes. After evangelizing Cyprus, 
St. Barnabas, according to trustworthy testi- 
mony and tradition, preached with great fruit 
in various parts of Italy, and perhaps elsewhere. 
And finally returning to his fair and beloved 
Cyprus, he was martyred there; and his sacred 
remains were found long after with the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, written by his own hand, clasped 
to his bosom. 


II.— CONFIRMING THE CHURCHES 
(Acts xv. 40-41.) 


“But Paul, choosing Silas, departed, after be- 
ing delivered by the brethren to the grace of 
God. And he went through Syria and Cilicia, 
confirming the churches, commanding them to 
keep the precepts of the apostles and the an- 
cients.” St. Paul had spent several years of his 
apostolic ministry in Syria and Cilicia. Thither 
he went (Gal. i. 21) from Jerusalem after his 
conversion, when, owing to the violence of the 
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persecution, the brethren sent him away by 
Cesarea. At that time he remained in Tarsus 
or its neighborhood a long time, perhaps two or 
three years. Being brought back by St. Bar- 
nabas, these two apostles taught for a year in 
Antioch with extraordinary success. Again he 
returned to labor at Antioch, or in the country 
around it, after the Council of Jerusalem. After 
his first great mission journey through Asia 
Minor, he teaches again at Antioch or in its 
neighborhood for “no small time ”— some say 
two years. Who can tell how many churches he 
established in all these years of apostolic labor 
throughout Syria and Cilicia? Now, with the 
same apostolic zeal and longing, he turns with 
Silas to visit. them all. We are not told in 
particular what these churches were. But as 
the apostle went to Derbe and Lystra, his way 
lay northward by the gulf of Issus, or, as we now 
call it, the gulf of Alexandretta, by the steep 
route which passed between the Amanus moun- 
tains and the sea. The first place of importance 
which he would meet was Alexandria, or Little 
Alexandria, as it was called, and now named 
Alexandretta, founded by Alexander the Great. 
It was picturesquely situated on the bay in a 
circle of green hills, and possessed the best har- 
bor in Syria. It is now the port of Aleppo. 
Next he would pass over the famous battle- 
ground of Issus at the head of the harbor. Here 
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Alexander the Great vanquished Darius, and the 
Christian emperor Heraclius routed the terrible 
Persian persecutor Chosroes. Issus was nat- 
urally the meeting-place of armies, because it 
commanded the narrow seashore passes of the 
Amanus mountains leading into Syria, and hence 
called the Gates of Syria. Issus soon became a 
Christian bishopric, a suffragan of Tarsus. 
Mopsuestia was a long distance off, beyond the 
curve of the gulf. It was an ancient place, and 
also a great battle-ground, situated on the Pyra- 
mus, which broadened into a great harbor as it 
fell into the sea. This city also became an 
episcopal see, and was afterward a well-known 
name in Church history. It still exists as a vil- 
lage of 800 souls. A few miles west was and 
is Adana, once a suffragan of Tarsus, and still a 
Catholic see, with a population of 40,000 or more, 
the greatest part of whom are Christian. Adana 
is said to mean “ the place of willows.” It was 
an ancient Phenician colony, situated on the 
right bank of the Sarus; and under the Seleucid 
kings it was called Antioch of the Sarus. It is 
set in the midst of a rich and fertile plain, and 
commands the passes of the mountain chain be- 
tween the Amanus and Taurus ranges. Next 
comes Tarsus itself, on the chill and swift-flow- 
ing Cydnus, with its memories of Alexander, An- 
thony, and Cleopatra, and of Roman emperors 
buried here — amongst them Julian the Apos- 
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tate. It became a famous metropolitan see, no 
doubt owing to the name and labor of St. Paul. 
It was the metropolis, too, of the Roman prov- 
ince of Cilicia Prima. It was famous for the 
number and splendor of its martyrs; but now 
there are only a few Catholics in the midst of 
its Moslem population. 

St. Paul did not, probably, delay long in 
Tarsus for the reason that he found the Church 
flourishing and well organized. He turns north- 
ward by the long and weary route, already 
known to him, through the terrible Cilician 
Gates of Mount Taurus, so abrupt and narrow 
that the way was really clesed by gates in time 
of war. The Crusaders, marching through here, 
named the pass the Gates of Judas. It required 
four or five days to reach Derbe from Tarsus 
through this wild mountain way. We can im- 
agine the hunger and watching of the weary com- 
panions. Derbe was a long way west of the Cil- 
ician Gates. Skirting the large and beautiful 
lake to his right, the Apostle finally reaches his 
beloved faith-begotten in the city which did not 
persecute him. He “had taught many” there 
during his former visit, and in “ the whole coun- 
try round about”; and “had ordained to them 
priests in every church.” We may well imagine 
the progress made in the intervening years in 
the midst of the simple and faithful people who 
“began in the spirit” (Gal. iii. 3) so well, hav- 
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ing received their Apostle “as an angel of God” 
(Gal. iv. 14). The Holy Spirit had lavished His 
gifts upon them; and St. Paul finds them in- 
creased in numbers, and accomplished in the 
knowledge and love of Him who “had been set 
forth crucified among them.” We wouid have 
to live in those days and know St. Paul to realize 
the joy of his converts on seeing him amongst 
them. 


III.— CHOICE AND ORDINATION OF ST. 
TIMOTHY 
(Acts xvi. 1-3.) 

The one signal thing noticed by St. Luke in 
this visit of St. Paul to Lycaonia and Pisidia is 
the choice and ordination of St. Timothy as the 
companicn of St. Paul. “ And he came to Derbe 
and Lystra. And behold there was a certain dis- 
ciple there named Timothy, the son of a Jewish 
woman that believed; but his father was a Gen- 
tile. To this man the brethren that were in Lys- 
tra and Iconium gave a good testimony. Him 
Paul would have to go along with him: and tak- 
ing him, he circumcised him, because of the Jews 
who were in those places; for they all knew that 
his father was a Gentile.” 

The vocation, the gifts, and the career of St. 
Timothy were extraordinary. Received into the 
Faith while yet a boy by St. Paul, consecrated 
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bishop in his youth, associated most intimately 
with the Apostle in his missions, dangers, and 
imprisonment, appointed bishop, and in fact 
archbishop, of Ephesus, indicated by prophecy 
and adorned with the most singular virtues, he 
fulfilled a long, difficult, and most fruitful min- 
istry, until at last he was martyred for his zeal 
against paganism in the metropolitan city over 
which he ruled. 

Of his mother Eunice and his grandmother 
Lois, St. Paul says that from them the boy re- 
ceived a “faith unfeigned” (1 Tim. i. 5) and 
the knowledge of the way of salvation and per- 
fection by the most carefu! instruction in the 
Holy Scripture from his infancy (2 Tim. iii. 15). 
We seem to gather from St. Paul that he was 
the only son of a widowed mother, whose mar- 
riage with a Gentile was not against the Law, 
as was marriage with the Chanaanites. Hence 
we have examples of such marriages in Jacob, 
Moses, and Esther. St. Paul refers to the gen- 
tleness and affection of St. Timothy, to his tears 
and to his youthful diffidence and timidity. And 
whoever showed better his love for his young 
disciple? “To Timothy my dearly beloved son,” 
he writes, “ grace, mercy, and peace, from God 
the Father, and from Christ Jesus our Lord. I 
give thanks to God that without ceasing I have 
a remembrance of thee in my prayers night and 
day; desiring to see thee, being mindful of thy 
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tears, that I may be filled with joy” (2 Tim. i. 
2-3). “Let no man despise thy youth” (1 Tim. 
iv. 12). To St. Paul, St. Timothy was the dear- 
est of all his disciples, and the one who under- 
stood him best. ‘“ My dearest son and faithful in 
the Lord, who will put you in mind of my ways 
which are in Christ Jesus,” writes the Apostle 
to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iv. 17). To the Phil- 
ippians (ii. 20) he affirms that “I have no man 
so of the same mind, who with sincere affection is 
solicitous for you ”— extraordinary praise truly. 
To St. Timothy himself (2 Tim. iii. 10) he 
writes, “ But thou hast fully known my doctrine, 
manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, 
love, patience.” And in old age, and near death, 
some sixteen years after, to the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, St. Timothy is still the same be- 
loved son, whom he implores to come to see him 
before he dies (2 Tim. iv. 8, 21). 

Prophecy, or revelation, either of St. Paul, or 
of others at Derbe or Iconium, seems to have di- 
rected the choice and made known the future 
fidelity of St. Timothy —“ This precept I com- 
mend to thee, O son Timothy, according to the 
prophecies going before on thee” (1 Tim. i. 18). 
He was circumcised by St. Paul, who resisted the 
imposition of this rite on the Gentile convert 
Titus; for no Jew, no matter how tolerant of a 
Gentile convert, would sit at the love-feast with 
the uncircumcised son of a Jewish mother, or 
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admit his ministry. He must have been con- 
secrated immediately after by St. Paul, receiving 
authorization to consecrate other bishops. We 
may, no doubt, conclude that when St. Paul ap- 
pointed him to superintend the evangelization of 
Ephesus (1 Tim. i. 3), he made him an arch- 
bishop, since we have the testimony of ecclesias- 
tical history — notably of Eusebius — that he 
presided over this see. When there was diffi- 
cult and delicate work to be done, St. Paul sent 
St. Timothy —as to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 17), 
Philippi (ii. 23), and Ephesus. Except when 
engaged in such ministries, St. Timothy accom- 
panied St. Paul in his second great mission 
journey, accompanying, or following him to Jeru- 
salem and Rome —for St. Paul associates St. 
Timothy with himself in the superscription of 
three of his Epistles written during his Roman 
captivity — those to the Philippians, and the Col- 
ossians, and to Philemon. Furthermore, the 
Apostle so associates his beloved disciple in the 
two Epistles to the Thessalonians and in the sec- 
ond to the Corinthians — all. which, besides the 
two Epistles to Timothy himself, shows the ex- 
traordinary importance of the labors of St. Tim- 
othy and his widespread popularity. 

What does St. Paul mean by the “ confession ” 
of St. Timothy in his first Epistle to him (vi. 
12)? The Apostle puts it in juxtaposition with 
that of Our Lord before Pilate, and employs the 
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same word, “a good [in Greek, a beautiful, an 
excellent] confession.”’ Hence it is considered to 
have been a fearless confession of his Faith when 
in danger of death for it, as at Ephesus, or pos- 
sibly at Iconium or Lystra. 

It has been supposed by many that St. Tim- 
othy is addressed under the name of the “ Angel 
of the church of Ephesus ” in the opening words 
of the second chapter of the Apocalypse of St. 
John, for he is thought to have been still living 
when the words were written. The reproach of 
Our Lord —if, indeed, addressed to him —is 
said to have so quickened his zeal that it pro- 
voked the pagans to slay him. 


IV.— THROUGH PHRYGIA AND GALATIA 
(Acts xvi. 4-5.) 


“ And as they passed through the cities, they 
delivered unto them the decrees for to keep, that 
were decreed by the apostles and ancients who 
were at Jerusalem. And the churches were con- 
firmed in faith, and increased in number daily.” 
There is no doubt, we may well suppose, that the 
apostolic band visited the churches at Antioch 
in Pisidia and its neighborhood after leaving 
Iconium. We notice the professed obedience to 
the apostolic authority of the Council of Jeru- 
salem, and the constant increase in the number 
of believers. “And they passed through Phry- 
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gia and the country of Galatia.” This journey 
would naturally be determined by their experi- 
ence in Lycaonia and Pisidia, for they depended 
on the Roman province of Galatia proper, a wide 
and attractive country lying to the north. The 
Apostle does not, however, take the northward 
way directly ; for it was not usual nor easy, since 
it led over the mountain chain, and then passed. 
through a desert and thinly populated land. 
But he and his companions take the main and 
westward route through the well-watered valley 
which leads beneath the Paroreia mountains to 
the great Phrygian town of Synnada. This was 
almost as far by road from Pisidian Antioch as 
the latter was from Iconium. The Phrygians, 
originally from Thrace, were a peaceful agricul- 
tural people, secluded in their mountain regions 
from the intellectual and commercial Greeks of 
the western coast of Asia Minor. Their morals 
were, however, not better; nor was their religion 
purer. Their chief object of worship was Cybele, 
the so-called mother of the gods, who differed 
little from the vile Astarte of the Syrians and 
Sidonians. The voluptuous rites and self-muti- 
lation of the devotees are a dreadful warning to 
fallen humanity. No baseness of depraved hu- 
man nature, however, terrified St. Paul. He was 
greatly successful in Syria and Cyprus: he will 
be successful here; and will come again at the 
beginning of his third great mission (Acts xviii. 
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23), and go “ through the country of Galatia and 
Phrygia, in ordér, confirming all the disciples.” 

It is delightful to remember that all the chief 
cities through which St. Paul passed became 
early Christian bishoprics, often of great im- 
portance. Thus the large city of Synnada, in 
the heart of Phrygia, became a metropolitan see. 
From this city the route of the apostolic band 
went almost directly north, some thirty or forty 
leagues, across the Paroreia mountain chain, 
through Docymee to Doryleum, which early be- 
came a bishop’s see, a suffragan of Synnada down 
to the twelfth century, when it fell under the 
sway of the Turks. Here, and over these, the 
Crusaders gained a famous victory. The city 
yet remains and with a large population. 

Hence the Apostle and his companions would 
turn southeast, through the cities of Midaeium 
and Tricomia, to Pessinus, the capital of the 
Tolistobii, one of the three chief tribes of the 
Galatians. This remarkable and attractive peo- 
ple had come from Gaul in a great invading army 
about three centuries before their conversion by 
St. Paul. Turned aside by the Greeks of Europe, 
they passed into Asia Minor; and repelled by the 
Asiatic Greeks of Ionia in western Asia Minor, 
they withdrew into the mountainous center of 
the land, and gave it the name of Galatia. 
Dwelling here as federated tribes, they retained 
the customs, language, and to a great extent the 
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religion of their fatherland. It is said that the 
name of their governing council recalled the 
Druid worship of Gaul. Conquered by the Ro- 
man consul Manlius, they retained their king, but 
subordinate to Rome. At the death of Amyntas, 
the last, some twenty-five years before Our Lord, 
the country became a Roman province under a 
propretor. It was a beautiful and healthful 
land of rich, well-watered valleys. 

The character of the people, as well as their 
physical characteristics, was Celtic, notwith- 
standing the mixture of Greek, Jew, and Roman. 
The handsome and vigorous stature, the blue eyes 
and fair hair — said to be still noticeable in the 
Armenians and Moslems of Ancyra — the warm, 
ardent, impulsive, sensitive nature — these were 
the physical and mental traits of these Asiatic 
Celts as of all others. And like all other Celts, 
they readily became enthusiastically Christian. 
It is possible that the mystical and dominating 
character of their priesthood, as well as their 
sanguinary expiations for sin, disposed them in 
some special degree to accept the supremely mys- 
tical religion and priesthood of the Crucified. 
At all events they received St. Paul “as an angel 
of God,’ “as Jesus Christ Himself,’ with so 
ardent a love for St. Paul, in spite of his lowli- 
ness, that they “would have given their eyes” 
for him, who seemed in his affliction scarce able 
to use his own. St. Paul, when lovingly re- 
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proaching them afterward for having allowed 
themselves to be led astray by false, Judaizing 
brethren, does not pass over faults, which, since 
he says they were “ manifest,” were probably not 
unknown amongst them, especially of course in 
their pagan days — “immodesty, luxury, idola- 
try, witchcrafts, enmities, dissensions, murders, 
drunkenness, and such like” (Gal. v. 19). 

The city of Pessinus, to which St. Paul prob- 
ably first came, was situated on the slope of Mt. 
Dindymus and on the bank of the Sangarius. It 
was a famous, or infamous, center of the cult of 
Cybele Agdistis; for here fell from heaven, ac- 
cording to the fable, her statue in the form of a 
stone, which was finally taken to Rome. The 
city became the head of a Christian diocese, with 
a line of well-known bishops; and is mentioned 
as still existing in the fourteenth century. From 
Pessinus the Apostie’s way would lead north- 
east to the central and chief city of Ancyra, 
which we call Angora, famous then as now for 
the large export of the long, silken hair of the 
Angora goats. It is situated on a steep hill, near 
a small tributary of the Sangarius. Its remark- 
able ruins still attest its ancient splendor. 
Chief amongst these is the temple of Augustus 
and Rome, or the genius of the Roman empire 
—a popular divinity — on the marble walls of 
which the emperor caused to be engraved the 
Acts of Ancyra, or list of the benefits conferred 
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on subject nations by the divine Augustus. The 
monument is still in great part legible. The im- 
portance of the Christian see of Ancyra is at- 
tested by this that three councils — not all ortho- 
dox — were held here in the fourteenth century. 
It is in fact still the seat of a Catholic Armenian 
diocese. Eastward, at a distance equal to that 
of Pessinus, lay Tavium, probably the extreme 
point reached by St. Paul, the capital of the 
third great section of the Gallic tribes. Here 
the popular worship was that of Jupiter, repre- 
sented by a colossal bronze statue. The city 
stood in a fertile plain, east of the Halys river. 
It became a Christian see subject to Ancyra down 
at least to the thirteenth century. 


V.— THE CALL TO GREECE 
(Acts xvi. 6-9.) 

Having come to the extreme east of Galatia, 
at Tavium, and thus announced the Gospel 
through the entire country, St. Paul retraced 
his steps. His purpose was not to go into the 
less-known lands, but to spread the faith of 
Christ in the two chief nations of the world — 
Greece and Rome. Besides, St. Peter, following 
the first converts on Pentecost Sunday, had 
already, even judging from his Epistles alone, 
gone through Pontus (east of Galatia), Cap- 
padocia, Asia (Ionia), and Bithynia. St. Paul 
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traverses anew all the Galatian territory in order 
to descend to the province which had for two 
centuries been called Asia by the Romans. It 
was the western coast, the chief part, of Asia 
Minor; but in the New Testament the name is 
applied to Lydia proper; that is, the country 
lying between the Caicus and Meander — the 
famous region of the Seven Churches, and illus- 
trious long before as the Greek country of Ionia, 
the birthplace of Homer, Pythagoras, Thales, 
Herodotus, Sappho, ete. It was filled with 
populous and prosperous cities — Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Miletus, etc. Here lived a widely 
cultured and active people, distinguished for 
their philosophy, poetry, and art. And here, 
because of the great commercial centers, were 
many and influential Jewish communities. 

St. Paul had come, evidently, to where the 
river valleys, especially that of the Hermus, lead 
down to Ionia. But “they were forbidden by 
the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia.” 
They would do so later; soon St. Paul would 
spend two whole years in Ephesus and St. John 
would fan the flame of faith there more brightly. 
Now there was elsewhere more need and a better 
occasion. Forbidden to enter on the western, or 
southwestern way, the little band would look 
northward along the valley of Rhindacus, which 
led into Mysia and toward the rich senatorial 
province of Bithynia, to be afterward famous 
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as the scene of General Councils of the Church. 
This region was reserved for St. Luke and 
others; “and when they were come into (the 
miserable country of) Mysia, they attempted to 
go into Bithynia; and the Spirit of Jesus suf- 
fered them not.’ There was then no way 
remaining but that through the bleak, barren, 
and thinly populated uplands of Mysia, almost 
directly west, to the Troad or land of Troy. 
What memories might have been here awakened ! 
The little company of missionaries must have 
passed over the range of Mount Ida, which was 
the eastern boundary of the Troad; and descend- 
ing its slopes, at the southern border of the 
Trojan plain, they may have passed beside the 
very site of the city immortalized by Homer; for 
many think that it stood here and not at the more 
recent Greek town of Ilium, much farther to 
the northwest. The ever-famous scenes made no 
impression on the mind or heart of St. Paul; not 
a word of description or narration was written 
by St. Luke. They come to Troas, the chief sea- 
port then of northwestern Asia Minor; an 
ancient city, increased and renamed by a general 
of Alexander the Great; and much more favored 
by the Romans, partly because it was faithful to 
them, and in part because of the supposed origin 
of the Romans from the fugitive Trojan prince, 
/fneas. The ruined walls, still traced, have a 
circuit of six miles; but the double-basined 
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harbor is filled with sand, and the impressive 
ruins are overgrown with oaks. Troas was, 
naturally, a stopping-place for St. Paul; and 
here he met his friends, and amongst others St. 
Luke. Troas became a Christian see, and the 
names of several of its bishops have come down 
to us. Such, too, was the Greek Ilium, three or 
four miles south of the Hellespont. 

At his return to Troas St. Paul finds here a 
Christian community: may we not, then, suppose 
that he founded, or at least increased it himself 
during this first visit? What thoughts were his 
on the shore of the blue AXgean, as he looked out 
on the classic isles? He evidently dreamt of 
triumphs in either Greece or Rome; for he had 
come hither to plant the Cross in the proud and 
cultured nations. Mighty Rome fascinated the 
eagle heart of the Apostle, as he tells us himself. 
The Christian communities would be molded 
much after the model of legal and political 
Rome; and the great military power, so intensely 
felt in the dependencies of the empire — the 
proud, patient, well-trained, heroic array of the 
indomitable legionaries would and did impress 
most deeply the great, conquering, organizing, 
governing heart of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

Whatever dreams were his, the scene of his 
immediate labors was again indicated by the 
Holy Spirit: “A vision was showed to Paul in 
the night, which was a man of Macedonia stand- 
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ing and beseeching him, and saying: Pass over 
into Macedonia, and help us”— a touching and 
extraordinary appeal. Yet it may have been an 
answer to Paul’s own thoughts. Macedonia had 
conquered the world. She had spread Greek 
dominion, military organization, literature, art, 
and religion over all the Eastern countries. She 
had given her language and culture already to 
the Christian Church. St. Paul was using her 
speech; St. Luke was writing his apostolic story 
in the same; even in Rome, Greek would be the 
liturgical language at first. What more natural 
for him who was chosen by Heaven to deliver 
the revelation of God and the news of redemp- 
tion, and the divine life of Christ, to the nations, 
than to desire the conquest of Macedonia itself? 


VI.— THE COMPANIONSHIP OF 
ST. LUKE 


At Troas there is added to St. Paul a com- 
panion of priceless worth, the first and chief 
historian of the infant Church; a man of emi- 
nent Greek culture, a distinguished and most 
careful writer, as moderate and unimpassioned 
in his personal narrative as St. Paul was sensi- 
tive and ardent. Nothing is more striking than 
the calm, judicious, minute, and painstaking 
story of this eye-witness and participant in the 
extraordinary events that he chronicled. He is 
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apparently as disinterested as a Roman judge, 
while he is filled with a tender sympathy that 
was the support and consolation of his great 
companion. He was a physician, too; and, pos- 
sibly, he may have come to meet St. Paul at 
Troas because of the acute physical suffering of 
the latter. He was a native of Antioch, and had 
evidently voyaged much on the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. He knows all the coast, the direction, 
the seasons, tides, currents, winds, and phrase- 
ology of the sea. Without a word of introduc- 
tion, or self-praise, he indicates his companion- 
ship by the personal pronoun, “we.” He thus 
accompanied St. Paul to Philippi in Macedonia; 
then leaves him; and meets him in the same 
place, some seven years afterward, to be his in- 
separable companion, the next best-beloved after 
St. Timothy, until at least the end of St. Paul’s 
first captivity in Rome. With the great Apostle 
he shares his imprisonment of two years in 
Cesarea, his shipwreck and all other incidents 
of his voyage to Rome as a captive, and the Apos- 
tle’s two years’ captivity in the capital of the 
Empire. And at the close, in the dark days of 
abandonment before St. Paul’s execution, the 
Evangelist merited the praise, “Only Luke is 
with me.” 

Why did St. Luke leave the Apostle at Phil- 
ippi? Apparently to write the Gospel; and, in 
all probability, at the suggestion of St. Paul, 
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who now realized the literary gifts of the future 
Evangelist. When St. Paul says to the Corin- 
thians (2 Cor. viii. 18), ““ We have also sent with 
him (Titus) the brother whose praise is in the 
Gospel through all the churches,” he refers, ac- 
cording to St. Jerome, Tertullian, and others, to 
‘the Gospel of St. Luke and to the writer him- 
self: in fact, it was scarcely possible that the 
praise of St. Luke could have existed “ through 
all the churches” in any other way. Now this 
_ Epistle was “written,” as far as we can know, 
in A. D. 58; hence St. Luke would have been sent 
by the Apostle back to Palestine, in order “to 
set forth in order a narration of the things that 
have been accomplished among us, according as 
they have delivered them unto us, who from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word: it seemed good to me also, having 
diligently attained to all things from the begin- 
ning, to write to thee in order, most excellent 
Theophilus.” (Luke i. 1.) This is exactly the 
method of St. Luke —to investigate all most 
carefully from the eye-witnesses and narrate 
everything with plain and unswerving fidelity. 
St. Luke always conceals his own merit, is silent 
on the praise he deserved and received. St. Paul 
chooses his “ beloved physician,” as he used to 
send St. Timothy, for delicate and difficult mis- 
sions, notwithstanding the great need the Apos- 
tle had of his presence. But the generous 
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Apostle is never silent in his praise of St. Luke: 
he is his “fellow-laborer” (Phile. i. 20): he 
“salutes ” with St. Paul the church of Colossa 
(Col. iv. 14) : and at last when “ all forsook me ” 
(Paul), “ Only Luke is with me” (2 Tim. iv. 11). 
St. Luke is venerated on the eighteenth of Oc- 
tober. The Roman Martyrology tells that he 
was martyred in Bithynia; and that his bones, 
first borne to Constantinople, were thence trans- 
lated to Padua. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE SECOND MISSION OF ST. 
PAUL (continued) 


I—ST. PAUL IN MACEDONIA 
(Acts xvi. 10-40.) 


e ND as soon as he had seen the vision, im- 

mediately we sought to go into Macedonia, 
being assured that God had called us to preach 
the Gospel to them. And sailing from Troas, 
we came with a straight course to Samothracia, 
and the day following to Neapolis; and from 
thence to Philippi, which is the chief city of part 
of Macedonia, a colony.” 

Heaven sent a favoring breeze to the little 
band of apostolic companions, Saints Paul, Tim- 
othy, Silas, and Luke; for they sailed “with a 
straight course”? almost directly north at first, 
between the famous plain of Troy on the right, 
and on the left Homeric Tenedos. This was the 
usual route, because of the shallow water west 
of Tenedos; and here, to send them straight on, 
a stiff breeze was needed to counteract the swift 
current issuing, and coming against them, from 
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the Dardanelles, then called the Hellespont. 
They are amidst the Aigean Isles and on the blue 
Atgean Sea. They pass Imbros on the left, and 
are sheltered at anchor for the night on the 
northern side of the much more famous island 
of Samothrace. This latter can boast no hos- 
pitable harbor, but it is very mountainous. It 
was a shrine of mysterious pagan worship, rival- 
ing Eleusis, near Athens. The next day, turn- 
ing to the northwest, they pass the island of 
Thasos into the bay of the same name; and on 
its eastern side disembark at the city of Neapolis. 
This is the modern Kavala, a walled town of 
importance still, and serving as the port of 
Seres, as it did of ancient Philippi. It was made 
more important by the fact that the famous 
Roman road, called the Egnatian Way, which 
crossed Macedonia from the west, here touched 
the sea. We do not know whether St. Paul 
delayed in Neapolis: perhaps the seafaring type 
of people whom he saw did not present the aspect 
of the Macedonian of his vision. The more im- 
portant place, and probably more favorable, was 
Philippi, ten miles north, beyond the range of 
the Pangean hills. The gold mines of these hills 
had attracted the Macedonian conqueror, Philip, 
father of Alexander the Great. He founded, or 
at least fortified, Philippi; and gave it his name. 
The Romans, for much the same reason, having 
conquered Greece, planted here a colony of 
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soldiers, with their privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship and law. And on the plain upon which the 
city looked down, was decided the fate of Rome 
and of the republican conspirators, Brutus and 
Cassius, in their defeat by Octavius and An- 
thony, in the year 42 before Christ. 

The Macedonians thought themselves, and no 
doubt were, nobler and better than the Greeks; 
their religion and their morals were purer. 
Their famous military phalanxes, not unlike the 
hardy and well-trained Roman legions, had con- 
quered the world. They were honest, brave, 
frank, and loyal. The Apostle ascended the 
rock-eut road leading through the mountain 
pass, and thence looked out on the plain and 
on the prosperous city. It was divided by the 
Roman highway, the lower town containing the 
forum and crowded streets; the upper, the acrop- 
olis, theaters, and temples. Of these some ruins 
yet remain; but even the Turkish village which 
long retained in a modified form the name of 
Philippi has disappeared and is forgotten. St. 
Paul could have noticed as he advanced that the 
public monuments revealed a mixture of Roman 
and Macedonian paganism; but he found no 
trace of a Jewish synagogue, for the Jews were 
few. The missionaries passed some days “ con- 
ferring together,” either deliberating as to what 
they should do, or endeavoring to convince their 
hearers. On the Sabbath they would be likely 
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to see the Jewish worshipers assembling, and 
likely, as usual, by the lustral water of some flow- 
ing stream. They find the place of prayer out- 
side the city by the river Gangites, even now 
called Angista. Ancient writers tell of the 
abundance of flowers, and especially of full- 
petaled roses, on the hill and plain, and of shade- 
trees by road and river. The place of prayer 
must have been peaceful and beautiful; but the 
Apostle finds only a small number of women 
gathered there; so he and his companions sit 
down and converse with them. One at least be- 
lieved —“ a certain woman named Lydia, a seller 
of purple, of the city of Thyatira, one that wor- 
shiped God, did hear, whose heart the Lord 
opened to attend to those things which were said 
by Paul.” She was from the country of Lydia; 
but the Greek shows the name to be a proper 
one. She was a seller of purple cloth, the trade 
in which was very profitable, owing to the lux- 
urious tastes of imperial Rome. The expres- 
sion “colens Deum,’ “ god-fearing,” seems to 
indicate that Lydia was a proselyte to the reve- 
lation of the Jews; as her freedom in thus ap- 
pearing in public reveals the greater privileges 
of Macedonian women and the greater respect 
paid to them. She was baptized with her house- 
hold; and so great was her fervor and new- 
awakened zeal, that she “ constrained ” the apos- 
tolic company to abide in her house. This 
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was an extraordinary exception to the Apostle’s 
custom; but he is evidently greatly impressed by 
the faith of Lydia, and sees in her the first-fruits 
of Christian womanhood in Europe, upon which 
ever since the Gospel and the Church largely 
rest. 

Lydia is venerated as a saint on August 3. 
Her house became, no doubt, as was natural and 
usual in similar cases, the place of celebration of 
the divine mysteries; but the apostles frequent 
the place of prayer by the river for the conver- 
sion of others. For “many days” a girl pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit used to follow them, pro- 
claiming in a loud voice, “These men are the 
servants of the most high God, who preach unto 
you the way of salvation.” It is clear from the 
words and act of St. Paul that this pythoness 
was not merely epileptic or insane. The demon 
may have been constrained by God to bear wit- 
ness to the truth, or the girl may have been 
endeavoring to correspond with divine grace. 
The diabolical witness would endeavor at length 
to hinder the work of St. Paul one way or an- 
other; and, therefore, the Apostle, becoming “ in- 
dignant” at his audacity and wiles, drove him 
out. “But the girl’s masters, seeing that the 
hopes of their gain was gone, apprehending Paul 
and Silas [Saints Timothy and Luke had evi- 
dently been sent on another mission] brought 
them into the marketplace to the rulers.” They 
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bring up the false charge that the apostles were 
disturbing the city, and enhance it by adding 
that they were Jews, a people now made prob- 
ably more odious by their late expulsion from 
Rome. The further accusation is advanced that 
these Jews were preaching a new religion, 
which, as all unapproved religions, was forbid- 
den by the Roman senate. The magistrates 
(Duumvirs) had arrogated to themselves, as 
sometimes was the case, the title of pretors; and 
possibly through upstart conceit, or because the 
girl’s masters were powerful, or her “spirit ” 
had made her popular with the masses, rudely 
tore off the apostles’ garments, had them 
scourged to blood with Roman violence, and sent 
to prison. Scourging was gravely illegal in the 
case of a Roman citizen unless he were guilty 
of a capital offense. Perhaps presuming such 
guilt, the jailer enclosed them in the darker 
inner prison, and put their feet in the stocks. 
Notwithstanding their bleeding wounds, and 
painfully constrained position, the two heroes, 
who possibly bore, through love of the Crucified 
and without protest, the savage injustice, joy- 
fully sang at midnight a hymn to God, as was 
frequent with the pious. “And suddenly there 
was a great earthquake, so that the foundations 
of the prison were shaken,” God testifying that 
He would move heaven and earth in favor of 
His own. The chains of the prisoners were 
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loosed from the walls and the doors opened, so 
that the jailer, responsible with his life for the 
safekeeping of those committed to him, drew his 
sword to slay himself. In majestic calm and 
zealous charity, “ Paul cried with a loud voice: 
Do thyself no harm, for we all are here. Then 
calling for a light, he rushed in, and trembling 
fell down at the feet of Paul and Silas. And 
bringing them out he said: Masters, what must 
I do that I may be saved? But they said: Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, 
and thy house. And they preached the word of 
the Lord to him and to all that were in his house. 
And he, taking them the same bour of the night, 
washed their stripes; and himself was baptized, 
and all his house immediately. And when he 
had brought them into his own house, he laid 
the table for them and rejoiced with all his 
house, believing God.’ Whether because of the 
wonders done, or of reflection on their cruel and 
illegal haste, or of the protests of Lydia and 
others — for the converts were influential — the 
magistrates sent at dawn to have the apostles set 
free. And the keeper of the prison told the 
word to Paul with joy. But the Apostle refused 
to go; he would insist on a judicial declaration 
of innocence because of the faithful. The magis- 
trates began to fear, hearing that the two prison- 
ers were Roman citizens: “and coming they be- 
sought them; and bringing them out, they de- 
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sired them to depart out of the city.” The 
apostles will visit their little flock of followers 
first: they “entered into the house of Lydia; 
and having seen the brethren, they comforted 
them and departed.” 

St. Paul thus founded the church of Philippi 
_— probably in A. D. 52. He revisited it during 
his third mission journey, perhaps in 58, and 
possibly twice on that occasion. He wrote his 
Epistle to them from Rome, during his first im- 
prisonment, likely in 62, and therein expresses 
his hope of seeing them again, while he promises 
to send them St. Timothy, who was specially 
known and dear to them, and whom for this 
reason he associates with himself in his cus- 
tomary salutation at the beginning of his writ- 
ing. The Epistle manifests St. Paul’s great love 
for these, his first and perhaps most faithful, 
European converts —“I have you in my heart 
. . . for God is my witness how I long after you 
all in the bowels of Jesus Christ” . . . (Philipp. 
i. 7-8.) “My dearly beloved brethren, and most 
desired, my joy and my crown.” “You have 
always obeyed,” he continues; “not as in my 
presence only, but much more now in my ab- 
sence”? (Philipp. ii. 12). How he praises their 
envoy, and probably their bishop, Epaphroditus! 
And could anything be more affectionately gentle 
than his exhortation to Evodia and Syntyche to 
be of one mind, while he entreats Epaphroditus 
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to help these devoted women, who had labored 
so devotedly for the Gospel. It would be hard 
to find even in St. Paul a more delightful ex- 
pression of gratitude than this to his saints of 
Philippi. 


Il— ST. PAUL IN MACEDONIA 
(THESSALONICA AND BER(A) 
(Acts xvii. 1-14.) 

A day’s journey brought St. Paul and his 
companions southwest on the Roman highway to 
the important and beautiful city of Amphipolis, 
three miles from the mouth of the Strymon river, 
and south of the fair and spacious Lake Cer- 
cinitis. It is supposed that there was no Jewish 
synagogue in the place, and so the Apostle lacked 
a ready means of communication with proselytes 
and well-disposed Gentiles as well as Jews. 
Thus he passed on by the lovely scenery of the 
Strymonic bay; leaving which and _ striking 
across what was called the Chalcidic peninsula, 
he reaches, almost midway, at another day’s 
close, the city of Appolonia, south of Lake Bolhbe, 
having left to the north, and probably unawares, 
the poetic vale of Arethusa, with its tomb of 
Euripides. It would appear from the text of 
the Acts that St. Paul knew of a Jewish syna- 
gogue in Thessalonica; and he went on thither 
without delay. Moreover, the great importance 
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and the teeming population of this city attracted 
his apostolic heart. Did he foresee how rapidly 
the Faith would spread from there? It was the 
chief city of Macedonia under the Roman dom- 
ination, and the seat of the proconsular govern- 
ment. By its position it was a great port and 
emporium. Picturesquely built on the hill and 
plain, at the northwestern corner of what is now 
called the gulf of Thessalonica, it was seated on 
the border of a vast, rich, alluvial country, 
formed by the Axius (now the Vardar) and the 
Inje-Karasu, the chief rivers of western Mace- 
donia. The harbor was studded with constantly 
incoming and departing ships, and through the 
city passed the soldier, the merchant, the official, 
the traveler, between the East and the West. 
According to his custom St. Paul went into 
the synagogue of the Jews, “and for three Sab- 
bath days he reasoned with them out of the 
Scriptures, declaring and insinuating that the 
Christ was to suffer, and to rise again from the 
dead; and that this is Jesus Christ, whom I 
preach to you.” This was the capital point — 
to accept a suffering, nay a crucified, Saviour, 
instead of the expected earthly conqueror. 
“And some (Jews) believed . .. and of those 
that served God (sincere proselytes) and of the 
Gentiles a great multitude, and of noble women 
not a few.” St. Paul, earning his bread with 
his own hands, was lodged in the house of Jason, 
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a fellow-countryman, with the Grecianized form 
of the name “ Josue.” No doubt he made many 
artisan converts by his conversation at his work, 
as was his wont (1 Thess. ii. $). The converts, 
we see, were chiefly Gentiles, and, hence, the 
Apostle, who, not long after, wrote to them his 
first two Epistles from Corinth, omits, as he does 
for the Philippians, references to the Old Testa- 
ment. All these Macedonians were staunch be- 
lievers and sternly tried. They had received the 
Gospel with singular manifestation of the power 
of the Holy Ghost; they received the word in 
much tribulation with joy, and became a pat- 
tern to all who believed throughout Greece; so 
that, from them was spread abroad everywhere 
the word of God, as the position of their city 
afforded opportunity. Singularly cherished by 
St. Paul, they were his “joy and his crown.” 
Their loyalty must have been truly extraordi- 
nary to justify the praise lavished upon them by 
the Apostle, who would gladly, as he says, have 
given them his very soul, and ministered unto 
them “ as if a nurse should cherish her children.” 
In their danger soon after, he wished to return 
to them, but could not, and sent Timothy from 
Athens. 

The unbelieving Jews, moved with envy be- 
cause of the great success of St. Paul, hired the 
roughs of the town, and attempted to seize the 
missionaries, in the house of Jason. Failing to 
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find them, they hurry Jason and other brethren 
before the rulers of the city, with the lying ac- 
cusation that they were disturbers of the whole 
world (as the Greek has it); and they add the 
perfidious apostasy of Jerusalem, that the dis- 
ciples preach another King besides Cesar. The 
rulers are curiously called politarchs, and this 
very title has been found in an inscription in 
Thessalonica. They saw at once the folly of sup- 
posing that Jason was engaged in an anti-im- 
perial revolution; and after some pledge or 
promise let him go. From the temper of the 
mob, however, and the annoyance of the magis- 
trates, the brethren thought it best to send away 
Paul and Silas by night unto Berea. 
Thessalonica, still retaining its name (Salon- 
iki), has remained through its long history a 
great city and a great mission center. It has 
had a long line of bishops, and many saints and 
martyrs. At one time it had the jurisdiction, 
and even title of patriarchate. Its history has 
been eventful, and often sanguinary. And even 
in our day, its chief churches, once so illustrious 
and beautiful, but now turned into mosques, ap- 
pear through its shaded and picturesque streets. 
Even under Turkish rule, or misrule, Saloniki 
has continued to be the second city in what was 
until lately European Turkey. The Jews, ex- 
pelled from Spain, were welcomed by the Turks 
in order to counteract the influence of the 
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Greeks, and number 80,000 out of a total popula- 
tion of 120,000. The Catholic inheritors of the 
Faith of St. Paul are 3000. Just at present, 
owing to political changes, its unrivaled harbor 
and its converging railroads, the city is likely to 
grow largely and rapidly in population and 
wealth. 

The night journey of Saints Paul and Silas 
was a distance of some fifty miles, southwest, and 
off the great Egnatian highway, which the mis- 
sionaries evidently wished to avoid. They had 
to cross several rivers, especially the Axius, or 
Vardar, on the western border of whose great 
plain the city of Bercea stood at the foot of 
Mount Bermios, which belongs to the great 
mountain masses in whose midst towers Olympus 
to a height of 10,000 feet some thirty or forty 
miles farther south. Here St. Paul remained 
for a considerable time. Undismayed, he “ went 
into the synagogue of the Jews”; and, strange 
to say, they “received the word with all eager- 
ness, daily searching the Scriptures, whether 
those things were so. And many indeed of them 
believed, and of honorable women that were Gen- 
tiles, and of men not a few.” What a consola- 
tion for the heroic heart of the Apostle! Ani- 
mated by his success, and knowing of the perse- 
cution at Thessalonica, to which he refers so 
often, he wished twice to return thither; “ but 
Satan hindered ” by the violence which he caused 
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there. And after a while his foes learn of his 
success; and coming from Thessalonica, “ they 
stirred up and troubled the multitude” so ve- 
hemently, that it became necessary to send St. 
Paul away, and to the sea. As the hatred of the 
Jews was directed against him personally, Saints 
Timothy and Silas remained in the promising 
field of Bercea. The ancient port was Dium, 
southeast sixteen miles away; and sailing thence 
.south, St. Paul would see and pass the classic 
mountains of Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion. 

Berea still retains its name (Veria), and is 
as ever a pleasant town of Rumelia, with fresh- 
flowing waters of mountain brooks in its streets. 
It became a suffragan diocese of Thessalonica, 
and later a Greek metropolitan see. Its first 
bishop, we are told by ancient records, was St. 
Onesimus, once the runaway slave of Philemon, 
to whom St. Paul wrote an Epistle in his behalf. 
Bercea contains at present about 10,000 people. 

The vision of St. Paul at Troas was justified : 
the Macedonians were ready and hungry for the 
Gospel; and nowhere did the Great Apostle find 
disciples more faithful or more beloved. 


III.— ST. PAUL AT ATHENS 
(Acts xvii. 15-34.) 


It was, no doubt, the condition of Greece at 
the time, that determined the course of St. Paul’s 
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voyage to Athens and Corinth. These were the 
only cities worthy of the name in the once glo- 
rious land. Corinth was large and prosperous; 
Athens, in every way inferior except in liter- 
ature: it was on the way to Corinth, and hence 
the Apostle’s first stopping-place. Greece, deso- 
lated by war, and still more by the rapacity and 
misgovernment of its Roman governors, had be- 
come a desert. The formerly cultivated and 
productive land lay fallow; the farms were 
abandoned; the much frequented ports had 
dwindled to insignificant hamlets. Athens, pil- 
laged and wrecked by Sulla, who reddened the 
streets with the blood of her citizens, had re- 
ceived a measure of reparation from her con- 
querors, and was made a free city under the 
Roman governor of Achaia, which was what we 
know, or lately knew, as modern Greece. Her 
stately and artistic Acropolis stood unimpaired, 
with its shrines of Minerva. It is true, faith in 
the goddess had greatly diminished; but Aphro- 
dite and Dionysos (Venus and Bacchus), neither 
of exalted morality, were, in one base observance 
or other, popular with the crowd. The inflex- 
ible court of the Areopagus was still supreme. 
Literature and art survived, though both were 
sterile. Foreign students came to hear the 
philosophers of the Stoa of Zeno and of the gar- 
dens of Epicurus, although there was no expo- 
nent of Plato or Aristotle. Athens was yet the 
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City of the Tongue, in the later words of Ter- 
tullian; but if the Eye of Greece, its luster had 
grown dim. 

The zeal and affection of the recent converts 
at Berca impelled them to accompany the 
stranger Apostle to Athens itself. The voyage 
was one of three or four days. The ships of 
those days hugged the shere when they could; 
and so, after passing the coast of Thessaly, they 
made the greater part of the remaining journey 
through the Euboean Channel, which separated 
the long island of Eubcea from the mainland of 
Phocis, Bootia, and Attica. When they had 
crossed to the north of Eubcea, through what is 
now called the Channel of Negropont, the 
famous pass of Thermopyle stood in front close 
to the sea. And as they issued into the Gulf 
of Petali, some twenty miles to the east of 
Athens, they passed by on their right the field of 
Marathon. Rounding the promontory of Su- 
nium (now Cape Colonna), with its marble 
temple of Minerva, they sailed up the gulf of 
Athens to the Pirzus, the port of the city. Be- 
fore they touched the land, the proud Acropolis 
was plainly visible; and few hearts at all ac- 
quainted with Greek culture or history would be 
indifferent to the scene. St. Paul had been 
brought up in a city of Greek civilization. He 
knew how far beyond Asia Minor Greek letters 
and manners had penetrated; to what an extent 
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Syria had become Grecianized; how Alexandria 
had become a center of Greek literature and 
philosophy more famous than Athens. He saw 
the infant Church beginning to speak with the 
tongue of Greece and write with her pen. He 
knew that Greek would become the language of 
Christianity ; that it would clothe the Christian 
mysteries in human speech, and defend them in 
a rejuvenated philosophy. And now he was ap- 
proaching for the first time the fount of Grecian 
wisdom; of Attic language, which the conquests 
of Alexander had made almost universal; of art 
the most popular and perfect up to its day; and 
of a literature the model, in its form, of nations 
and of ages. 

St. Paul showed by his actions, speech, and 
manner, that he was by no means overawed by 
the fame and splendor of Athenian art and let- 
ters. The city was Greece of Greece in the 
words of its citizens; the shrine of Greece, and 
especially of Greek idolatry. The soul of the 
Apostle, here as apparently nowhere else, “ was 
aroused to indignation ” at sight of the baseness 
of the religion of Athens. No pretty Greek con- 
ceit could hide from his clear eyes the unclean- 
ness of what he so plainly calls the adoration of 
demons. What sublime scorn he had for a 
despicable art which was “avowedly the hand- 
maid of idolatry and patroness of shame.” The 
city was filled with idols, most of them, if not all, 
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representing the personification of human pas- 
sions, and some of them the basest of human 
passions. The Greek made no mystery of his 
paganism; he obscured it, usually at least, by 
no oriental symbol or secret. He loved plastic 
beauty — the beauty of the human form; and 
the unspeakable national vices proved how long 
and how deeply he had been depraved. 

The road led, as it leads to-day, up from the 
Pireus, in a northeasterly direction. It crossed 
the “meek Cephisus,”’ which waters the plain, 
and forms a broad belt of green on the western 
side of the city by the olive groves of Colonus 
and the gardens of Academus. St. Paul would 
enter the city probably by the Pirzan Gate, or 
possibly the more remarkable Dipylon, or Double 
Gate, a little north of it, which led into the New 
Agora, or market-place, and, in general, place of 
public assembly of the Athenians and strangers. 
This was just north of the Acropolis, and grew 
from the old Agora, which was to the west of 
the Acropolis, and quite near. Both were 
crowded with buildings and statues. In the old, 
stood the frescoed porch, or stoa, which gave its 
name to the philosophic system of Stoicism; for 
Zeno, the founder, and his disciples taught here. 
Not far were the gardens of Epicurus, the author 
of the philosophy of pleasure — well-regulated, 
be it understood, for health’s sake. These two 
systems were then chiefly taught in Athens, be- 
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cause they were popular in Rome; and Roman 
letters and art, particularly architecture, were 
then displacing the Greek. The Stoic believed 
in nature only: the gods were mortal, and but 
names for the power of nature. Fate ruled all. 
Duty was the end of life; but as each one had 
no superior, no law above himself, he was the 
judge of duty. Let nothing move you — neither 
pity nor indignation. Suicide is a right, and 
may be a duty and a virtue. How far this from 
the teaching of St. Paul! To the Epicurean, the 
world was the work of chance: the gods do not 
interfere. There is no afterlife. The end of 
this is regulated pleasure. Self was the end of 
both systems — the pride of the Stoic, the pleas- 
ure of the Epicurean. There was no charity, 
no love of God or of our neighbor; there was 
naught but death in either system. These could 
not satisfy human souls; and the Greeks, being 
talkers, and not tradesmen, spent their time in 
idle and probably clever disputation; in conver- 
sation, probably cultured; but particularly, and 
naturally, inquiring about the latest news — so 
vain, so inconsiderate their lives. 

St. Paul, dismissing his friends from Berea, 
“commanded them to send him Silas and Tim- 
othy with all speed.” He loved, and probably 
needed his companions; if for nothing else, be- 
cause, in all likelihood, they knew Greek and 
the Greek Gentile world better than he himself. 


THE COLUMNS OF THE TEMPLE OF OLYMPIAN ZEUS, AND 
THE PARTHENON-CROWNED ACROPOLIS, ATHENS 
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The fanciful theory that St. Paul was nearly 
blind, or epileptic, or abnormally timid and nerv- 
ous, is not borne out by his daily walking in 
the streets, and daily disputations with Jews 
and Greeks. “He disputed, therefore, in the 
synagogue with the Jews, and with them that 
served God ”— with proselytes, namely, to Juda- 
ism. And because they were few, or not respon- 
Sive, he disputed also, with glowing heart and 
most unconcerned courage “in the market-place 
every day with them that were there.” He must 
have been the center of interest and observation, 
notwithstanding his imperfect Greek and his 
Hebrew accent —“ And certain philosophers of 
the Epicureans and of the Stoics disputed with 
him.” He had not the clever artifices of Greek 
argumentation, nor the pretty conceits of the ex- 
quisite Attic speech; and so some said, “ What 
is it that this word-sower would say?” But 
others, “ He seemeth to be a setter forth of new 
gods; because he preached to them Jesus and the 
Resurrection,” of which his heart was full. 
“ And taking him, they bring him to the Areop- 
agus.” “Taking hold of him,” or “seizing 
him,” is, or may be, the meaning in Greek. 
Within the purview of the judges of the Areop- 
agus fell all questions of religion; and there- 
fore the Apostle, announcing a religion radically 
new, was brought up the fifteen steps or so lead- 
ing to the leveled summit of the famous rock, 
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which stood just under (to the west) the splen- 
did entrance and ascent to the Acropolis, and in 
full view of helmeted and spear-brandishing 
Minerva herself. There is Greek courtesy in the 
charge, “ May we know what this new doctrine 
is which thou speakest of? For thou bringest 
in certain new things to our ears: we would 
know, therefore, what these things mean.” 
Here they had news enough if they could only 
catch it. “ But Paul standing in the midst of 
the Areopagus, without fear or hesitation, said; 
Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things 
you are too superstitious.” The Apostle adopted 
their courteous mood —‘ Quast superstitiosiores, 
as it were excessive, or intensely attentive, in 
your worship of your gods.” “For I saw one 
of your altars dedicated to the unknown God: 
now it is of Him I speak to you.” There were 
in Athens many altars to unknown gods, who 
probably were supposed to have afforded assist- 
ance in one need or another. But St. Paul says 
there was one to one unknown god: and some 
ancient authors say that some Athenians had 
erected it to the one invisible God, in whom they 
believed, and of whose nature they had learned 
from their philosophers, or from the Jews, or 
from others. He made all things, preached St. 
Paul, contrary to the teaching of the Stoics and 
Epicureans. He takes care of all, and can be 
known and found; for He is “ not far from every 
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one of us; for — actually —in Him we live and 
move and are, as some also of your own poets” 
— Aratus, a Cilician, from the land of St. Paul, 
or Cleanthes, a Greek — said: “ For we are also 
His offspring.” “The Divinity is not like your 
gold and silver and stone idols, made in human 
shape by human hands: nor are we left to do as 
we please; for He is the judge of the living and 
the dead; who, also, will rise again to an ever- 
lasting life.” Here the Greeks revealed their 
character: some mocked over the folly of the 
resurrection; and some more courteously said, 
“ We will hear thee again.” But St. Paul “ went 
out from among them” without more ado. 
“ But certain men adhering to him ”— in Greek, 
“ cleaving,” or clinging to him in the vehemence 
of their faith —“ did believe: among whom was 
also Dionysius the Areopagite ”— one of the in- 
flexible judges —“ and a woman named Damaris, 
and others with them.” 

The seed was sown. According to the histo- 
rian Eusebius, St. Dionysius became first bishop 
of Athens; and he is still its patron, with a very 
beautiful modern basilica of his archiepiscopal 
successor, on Homer Street, in a far prettier 
modern Athens. Within the sacred edifice are 
many life-size pictures of the Greek, and in par- 
ticular of the Athenian, Popes of Rome. The 
Parthenon, though, became the first Christian 
cathedral in Athens; and around it on the rocky 
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plateau rested the faithful in a Christian ceme- 
tery. It is interesting to remember that the 
first king of modern Greece was a Catholic, Otho 
of Bavaria. The state law, however, forbids con- 
versions from the schismatic Greek church. The 
Catholics number about 10,000, with flourishing 
schools both in Athens and the Pireus. 


IV.— 8ST. PAUL AT CORINTH 
(Acts xviii. 1-18) 

The sail to Corinth was almost directly west 
from the Pirzeus, just south of the island of 
Salamis and north of Egina, through the Gulf 
of Athens, or, as it was anciently called, the 
Saronic Gulf. The distance of forty-five miles 
was passed over in five hours. The port of 
Corinth on the eastern side, or Saronic Gulf, 
was Cenchre, six miles from the city, situated 
at the southern end of the isthmus which joins 
the Morea, or Peloponnesus, with the northern 
or continental, portion of Greece. The Corin- 
thian Gulf, whose mouth is the Gulf of Lepanto, 
is about 100 miles long and cuts the country al- 
most in two. Corinth, situated at the southwest- 
ern end of the isthmus, about two miles inland 
from the waters of its gulf, and on a declivity, or 
ledge, of the cliff-walled hill, 2000 feet high, 
which bore its citadel, occupied a unique posi- 
tion from both a military and a commercial point 
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of view. In the former sense, it was the rec- 
ognized head and defender of the cities of the 
neighboring regions bordering on both sides of 
its long gulf. And commercially it was a gate- 
way between the east and west, especially be- 
cause of the skill of its people in transferring 
over the neck of the isthmus the ships which 
feared the perilous circumnavigation of the 
Morea. The Phenician traders had long since 
noticed the advantages of its site and availed 
themselves of them; and in the days of St. Paul, 
still frequented the city. Corinth had had a long 
and illustrious history under her kings or other 
rulers with kingly power, and was the mother of 
many prosperous colonies, the chief being Cor- 
cyra and Syracuse, which ministered to her 
wealth and power, and shaped her policy. She 
had been distinguished for letters and art and in- 
ventions. Her architecture gave the world the 
graceful Corinthian style. Her pottery and 
bronze ornaments were famous. And painting 
was either introduced into Greece or improved 
by her. She had declined, and finally suffered 
the slaughter and ruin wrought by the Roman 
Mummius, which left her a desert for a hundred 
years. The city was rebuilt by Julius Cesar, 
who made it a Roman colony; and soon after 
became the capital of the Roman province of 
Achaia, or Greece. The new city grew rapidly 
in population and wealth, and in a certain liter- 
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ary and artistic culture, which, however, by no 
means equaled the old. The inhabitants were of 
many races, and the proverbial depravity of the 
city was due in part to the multitude of adven- 
turers, and still more to the myriads of slaves, 
who are said to have been ten or more of every 
dozen of the inhabitants. The moral tone of the 
place was still further and more disgracefully 
lowered by the worship of Venus, whose shrine 
in the citadel, or Acrocorinth, contained a thou- 
sand so-called priestesses, given up to a life of 
shame. It was not without cause that St. Paul 
enumerates in his Epistles to the Corinthians the 
shameful crimes —a long list — against which 
he warns them; and not with exaggeration does 
he paint in his Epistle to the Romans (i. 21-32) 
one of the darkest pictures ever drawn of the 
vileness of paganism, from which he was sent to 
save the multitudes made in the likeness of God. 
Those crimes and vices were under his eyes in 
Corinth; and if there is any proof of the divinity 
of the Gospel it is in the quick transformation of 
the victims of such into “ saints.” 

Landing at Cenchre, St. Paul found himself a 
little to the south of the scene of the famous 
Isthmian games, and of the way over which the 
triremes (of Corinthian invention) were dragged 
to the westward gulf. After a two hours’ walk 
he enters the eastern suburb of Corinth, cypress- 
groved Craneion, a place of pleasure and profit, 
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with its booths and countless female slaves. 
Here, the historians tell, was the grave of an 
infamous courtesan, named Lais, to whom hon- 
ors semidivine were paid; and here was a monu- 
ment to the cynic Diogenes, who passed in this 
spot a great part of his life. 

A benignant Providence enabled St. Paul to 
make acquaintance in the city with a Jewish hus- 
band and wife from Pontus in eastern Asia 
Minor south of the Black Sea. From the 
promptness and constancy of this friendly as- 
sociation, and the fact that their baptism is not 
mentioned, it is conjectured that the couple were 
already Christian. As refugees from Rome and 
makers of tents of twisted goats’ hair, they were 
poor. This unprofitable trade St. Paul had 
learned in his youth in his native Tarsus, where 
it was common because of the goats of the Taurus 
mountains; and he now resolves to live solely 
by it, because of the cheats and avaricious men 
who frequented Corinth. How prudent it was 
to do so, the baseless charges afterward made by 
his foes against the Apostle abundantly proved. 
Writing from Ephesus, two or three years later, 
to his Corinthian converts, he reminds them of 
his still continuing poverty, self-imposed: ‘ Even 
unto this hour we both hunger and thirst and 
are naked, and are buffeted and have no fixed 
abode: and we labor, working with our own 
hands: we are reviled, and we bless: we are per- 
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secuted, and we suffer it” (1 Cor. iv. 11). St. 
Paul “ reasoned in the synagogue, every Sabbath, 
bringing in the name of the Lord Jesus; and he 
persuaded the Jews and the Greeks.” But when 
Silas came from Berea and Timothy from 
Thessalonica, he was relieved in body and spirit, 
and was more insistent and vigorous in preach- 
ing, “testifying to the Jews that Jesus is the 
Christ.” But this they did not wish to hear, 
and became hostile and extreme in their opposi- 
tion; not only gainsaying, but blaspheming. 
The Apostle felt with extraordinary keenness 
this persecution of the. Jews. Writing from 
here, probably soon after, to the Thessalonians, 
he brands this unceasing and universal opposi- 
tion of the Jews, “ who both killed the Lord Jesus 
and the prophets, and have persecuted us, and 
please not God, and are adversaries to all men; 
prohibiting us to speak to the Gentiles that they 
may be saved, to fill up their sins always; for 
the wrath of God is come upon them to the end ” 
(1 Thess. ii. 15). And to the Corinthians them- 
selves he wrote afterward, “I was with you in 
weakness and in fear and in much trembling ” 
(1 Cor. ii. 3). 

Hopeless of doing any further good amongst 
the Jews, and filled with indignation at their 
obduracy, St. Paul shook off the very dust of his 
garments against them, and said, “ Your blood 
be upon your own heads; from henceforth I will 
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go unto the Gentiles. And departing thence, he 
entered into the house of a certain man, named 
Titus Justus, one that worshiped God, whose 
house was adjoining to the synagogue. And 
Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, believed in 
the Lord, with all his house; and many of the 
Corinthians hearing, believed and were bap- 
tized.” Crispus, the presiding officer of the syn- 
agogue, St. Paul says he baptized with his own 
hand, contrary to his custom (1 Cor. i. 14) ; and 
he is venerated as a saint on the fourth of Oc- 
tober. He baptized Caius, also; and the house- 
hold of Stephanas. Of this last he writes again 
in the same Epistle, from Ephesus: “TI beseech 
you, brethren, you know the house of Stephanas, 
and of Fortunatus, and of Achaicus, that they 
are the first-fruits of Achaia (the region to the 
west of Corinth), and have dedicated themselves 
to the ministry of the saints; that you also be 
subject to such, and to every one that worketh 
with us, and laboreth. And I rejoice in the pres- 
ence of Stephanas, and Fortunatus, and Achai- 
cus, because that which was wanting on your 
part, they have supplied; for they have refreshed 
both my spirit and yours” (xvi. 15). Many 
others are mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Romans, written from Corinth at a later date. 
Nothing is more touching than the desire of the 
Apostle to be remembered to his beloved converts 
and helpers. He writes later from Corinth to the 
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Romans (xvi.1): “Icommend to you Phebe, our 
sister, who is [a deaconess] in the ministry of the 
church that is in Cenchre; that you receive her 
in the Lord as becometh saints [she carried the 
Epistle to Rome]; and that you assist her in 
whatsoever business she shall have need of you; 
for she also hath assisted many, and myself also. 
Salute Prisca and Aquila, my helpers in Christ 
Jesus, who have for my life laid down their own 
necks; to whom, not I only give thanks, but also 
all the churches of the Gentiles.” What de- 
lightful gratitude! His praise of this holy hus- 
band and wife is unsurpassed. We find him 
with them again at Ephesus; and in Rome they 
appear to have been in more comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Some of the converts were of 
higher families, such as Chloe (1 Cor. i. 11) ; but, 
in general, there were “ not many wise according 
to the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble” 
(1 Cor. i. 26). The women seem to have embraced 
the Faith in greater numbers than elsewhere; 
and to have been distinguished by their extraor- 
dinary devotedness and headlong zeal; so that 
the Apostie had to restrain them in their desire 
to preach. It is evident from St. Paul’s detailed 
instructions that they were of all classes, sta- 
tions, and conditions of life. Neither does he 
conceal the vices in which many of his new chil- 
dren in the faith had been immersed before their 
conversion (1 Cor. vi. 9). 
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The great number of converts, especially 
among the Jewish proselytes, and particularly, 
as usual, amongst the noble women, drove the 
Jews to fury. Restrained apparently under the 
proconsul at first in office, they attempted to 
avail themselves of the succession of a new and 
supposedly inexperienced official, the proconsul 
Gallio, noted universally for his culture and 
courtesy. It has been supposed, too, that he 
was appointed through the influence of a court 
party favorable to the Jews. St. Paul, who, in 
the unabated fury of the Jews, had been com- 
forted and strengthened by a vision of Our Lord, 
was now seized by the multitude, and hurried be- 
fore the judgment-seat, the charge being that, 
“this man persuaded men to worship God con- 
trary to the law.” No doubt many other violent 
and traitorous things were added. But the 
courtly Gallio, a worthy administrator of im- 
partial Roman justice, saw through the charac- 
ter and temper of the crowd, and ignominiously 
dismissed them —ordered them out — without 
allowing St. Paul to utter a word of defense. 
Nor did the proconsul say a word when all the 
Gentile crowd beat Sosthenes, the new ruler of 
the synagogue, before the very judgment-seat. 
This whole court scene was a striking illustra- 
tion of how the Roman magistrates and the pop- 
ulace of Corinth regarded the Jews. 

St. Paul had been a year and a half at Corinth 
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(Acts xviii. 11) before this outburst of the Jews; 
and he profited by the justice of Gallio to stay 
“yet many days.” We gather from his own 
words regarding his converts that the Faith had 
spread beyond the capital of the Roman prov- 
ince: he speaks of the “ first fruits of Achaia,” 
and “the church that is in Cenchre”; and his 
second Epistle to the Corinthians is dedicated to 
the church at Corinth, “ with all the saints that 
are in all Achaia.” From the fervor of the new 
Christians and the abundance of heavenly gifts 
showered upon them, as well as from the assured 
protection of the Roman law, he felt that he 
could now leave them and revisit the great cen- 
ters of Jerusalem and Antioch, for he had been 
away some three years or more. He had taken 
the Nazarite vow, because, perhaps, of his de- 
liverance from the Jews; and this was to be ful- 
filled in Jerusalem. Seeing, however, that he 
could not reach the city within the specified 
time, he had his hair shorn in Cenchre, and 
sailed with Priscilla and Aquila to Ephesus. 
What were his thoughts as he left Greece? The 
Faith had been planted in this illustrious land, 
whose literature, art, and culture had dominion 
almost over the known world. The Greek world 
would gradually become entirely Christian; and 
purified and united in a renascent empire, would 
become immeasurably more powerful, more in- 
fluential, more beneficial, than ever before. The 
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new empire, not of Athens, but of Byzantium, 
would last a thousand years longer than that 
of Rome, and impart to succeeding ages even the 
ancient literature and philosophy, with the in- 
estimable blessings of Christian laws and Chris- 
tian holiness. 

The actual city of Corinth, in which St. Paul 
lived so long and which he loved so much, be- 
came a Christian metropolitan see, with a long 
and illustrious succession of prelates. But its 
glory has long since departed: on the ancient 
site, now called Paleocorinth, stands a wretched 
village, which, however, still contains five an- 
cient churches. New Corinth, built in conse- 
quence of an earthquake in 1858, stands by 
the shore of the gulf, some miles to the north- 
east: its population is about 4500 souls. Cen- 
chre still retains its name (Kekhries or Ken- 
kris) and site; and, at last, a ship canal be- 
tween the two gulfs, begun by Nero, was finished 
in 1893. It is about four miles in length, and 
in part cut through the solid rock; on which ac- 
count, probably, its achievement was left for our 
modern day. 
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V.— THE APOSTLE GOES BY EPHESUS 
TO JERUSALEM 


(Acts xviii. 19-23.) 


Ephesus is almost in the same latitude as 
Corinth; but St. Paul would have to sail around 
the southern side of Attica (Cape Sunium), then 
east through the Cyclades, the widely scattered 
and beautiful archipelago of Greece. The dis- 
tance to Ephesus would be about 200 miles, a 
voyage probably of three or four days. Arriving 
here, the ship would delay some days in the 
crowded haven of Panormus; and the zealous 
Apostle availed himself of the opportunity of 
announcing the beloved Messias to the Jews. 
They were many and important in the multi- 
tudinous city; and apparently more tolerant be- 
cause of the conflict of opinions amongst the 
Ephesians. They begged St. Paul to remain 
longer; but he said, as we have it in Greek, that 
by all means he must be at Jerusalem for the 
approaching feast, probably Pentecost. So he 
sailed to Caesarea in Palestine, and went up to 
Jerusalem “to salute the church ” and fulfil his 
vow. Nothing is more unfounded, or absurd, 
than to conclude from the jejune narrative of 
St. Luke that there was scant welcome for the 
great Apostle in the Holy City. This is an in- 
dulgence of individual fancy and preconceived 
opinion. St. Paul’s work did not lie in Jeru- 
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salem. As the city was nearing its destruction, 
the condition of the people was probably not in- 
viting. The Apostle returned, presumably, to 
Ceesarea; and sailed thence to Antioch. Of his 
welcome here or work nothing is said, save that 
he “spent some time.’”? Here he was known and 
loved, and we can easily fancy how his days were 
filled. But his dream was ever of his vast and 
extraordinary mission-field; and his great heart- 
hunger impelled him to visit once more “the 
brethren in all the cities wherein he had preached 
the word of God, to see how they do.” 

Here it may be well to refer to another fan- 
ciful, or absurd, theory, that St. Paul, in his 
missionary career, was a poor, miserable, 
“hunted ” fugitive, whose life was nothing but 
a long martyrdom. Could anything be in more 
direct contradiction with his glorious, fearless, 
and ever marvelously triumphant career? Who 
ever showed more joy in his converts, or was 
more enthusiastically beloved? The Apostle’s 
own words and acts are an irresistible refuta- 
tion of the vagary referred to. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE THIRD MISSION JOURNEY OF 
ST. PAUL 


I— THROUGH LYCAONIA, PISIDIA, 
GALATIA, AND PHRYGIA, TO 
EPHESUS | 
(Acts xviii. 23.) 


HB irresistible desire of St. Paul to revisit 

again and again the innumerable converts 
whom the Holy Ghost had given him along the 
endless routes over which he had traveled, 
mostly on foot, with the fatigue, hunger, and 
other sufferings which they entailed, and which 
no tongue can describe, reveal, in an extraordi- 
nary manner, the heart of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles. Leaving Antioch in the favorable 
season, in A. D. 55, as is usually supposed, and 
apparently not long after Pentecost, which he 
had celebrated, as he purposed, in Jerusalem, St. 
Paul sets out northward with his companions 
over the same road over which he had passed 
with Silas, three years before. Silas, however, 
his heroic fellow-sufferer at Philippi (Acts xvi. 


22), does not appear to have accompanied him. 
232 
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He belonged to the Church of Jerusalem, in 
which he was one of “the chief men among the 
brethren ” (Acts xv. 22) ; and so, perhaps at the 
suggestion of St. Paul, he may have remained. 
St. Peter mentions him under another form of 
his name (Sylvanus) as bearer of his Epistle 
(v. 12) to the churches of Asia Minor. But this 
mission of his may have occasioned his first meet- 
ing with St. Paul. The Apostle’s companions 
now were, it seems sufficiently certain, St. Tim- 
othy, for he sends him from Ephesus to Corinth 
(1 Cor. iv. 17) ; Erastus, Gaius, and Aristarchus 
(Acts xix. 22, 29); and probably St. Titus, for 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, written after- 
ward, he refers to Titus as if well-known to 
them; but Titus did not accompany St. Paul in 
his former visits. What thoughts awake in the 
heart of the Apostle as he passes through the 
Christian colonies in which he had so ardently 
labored! He sees his native Tarsus; then he 
faces the long and difficult pass of the Cilician 
Gates, through the range of the Taurus moun- 
tains; again Derbe, Lystra, [conium, with mem- 
ories, bitter and sweet, of combat and victory. 
He passes through Pisidian Antioch; and thence 
through Phrygia to the mountain valleys of the 
warm-hearted and much-beloved Galatians. 
How the churches had grown under the foster- 
ing outpouring of the Holy Spirit. There were, 
perhaps, shortcomings; and warnings may have 
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been given. The whole marvelous journey is 
recorded in one brief line by St. Luke. “He 
went through the country of Galatia and Phry- 
gia, in order, confirming all the disciples.” The 
phrase, “in order,” is notable: in Greek it is 
“ successively ’’: he passed through the Christian 
centers, one after another, confirming them all — 
“ causing them to stand firmly upon ” the ground- 
work of their faith. This is another proof of 
his fond and burning zeal! He evidently found 
the communities well organized and fervent; for 
he directed that collections for his beloved poor 
of Jerusalem, and perhaps elsewhere, should be 
taken up in all the churches (1 Cor. xvi. 1). 
When, afterward, agents of evil, especially the 
Judaizers, were sowing tares amidst the wheat, 
we see with what vigor and love St. Paul chides 
and encourages his dear Galatians in his Epistle 
to them, probably from Corinth, some three years 
after. 

Returning from Galatia, he arrives at Docymee 
in Phrygia, where the road leads down to the 
coastwise province of rich proconsular Asia. It 
was here that the Holy Ghost forbade him to 
turn three years before. But now the time has 
come; and “a great door and evident is opened 
unto” him (1 Cor. xvi. 9). He appears to have 
taken the more direct way by Synnada and the 
valley of the Hermus river; for the longer route 
farther south would have led him by, or near, 
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great cities, soon to have Christian communities, 
such as Colossa and Laodicea; and these he says, 
in his Epistle to the Colossians, he had not per- 
sonally seen. Arriving at Sardis, the ancient 
capital of the Lydian kings, he would pass over 
into the valley of the Cayster; and traversing 
ancient Ionia, nearly southward, come to the 
capital, Ephesus, seated by the A®gean sea, one 
of the greatest cities of the world in those days. 

Coming down toward the mouth of the river 
Cayster, within one mile of which the city was 
built, the attention of St. Paul would be arrested, 
before he crossed the Selinus stream, a mile or 
so northeast of Ephesus, by the vast and world- 
famous temple of Diana, or the moon, Artemis 
of the Greeks, one of the many illegitimate off- 
spring of voluptuous Jupiter. Artemis was, 
however, only a Greek interpretation, or effort 
at identification, of the demonic patroness of an- 
cient Ephesus. She was really the obscene 
Astarte of the Phenicians; and the material ob- 
ject of veneration can not be mentioned. The 
“hideous symbol ” in this temple, made — sad to 
say — more awesome by its deformity, was some- 
what modified; but its signification and worship 
were the same. Thus the Phenicians had cor- 
rupted the Mediterranean coasts; and Ephesus, 
in particular, had corrupted Ionia; and this bril- 
liant, classic land had become the corruptress 
of Greece. The historians tell that “ the vicinity 
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of the great temple of Artemis reeked with the 
congregated pollutions of Asia.” Multitudes of 
degraded beings, male and female, ministered in 
this temple, and in the festivals and processions 
in the city. The almost incredible popularity of 
the idol and idolatrous worship, and the un- 
paralleled splendor of the edifice, assured and 
intensified the delusion of the multitude. Prob- 
ably more than a century in building, it was the 
product of the thwarted religious spirit of “all 
Asia”’; and, in fact, of Greece; for the highest 
artists contributed to its ornamentation. More 
than 400 feet long by some 200 wide, it was con- 
sidered to be the most perfect creation of Ionic 
art. Its 128, or more, majestic pillars, each 
about sixty feet in height, were the gifts of kings. 
And to crown its satanic glamour, it was believed 
that the awful statue, concealed behind a great 
purple veil in the remotest part of the shrine, 
had descended from heaven, the gift, or “ off- 
spring,” of Jove. This infamous worship lin- 
gered on, it is true; yet, after a few months of 
the preaching, ministry, and astounding miracles 
of St. Paul, the devoted silversmiths said that 
great Diana was in danger of being forgotten; 
and fifty years later, Pliny wrote of Asia Minor 
the astonishing words: ‘“ The temples are aban- 
doned, religious festivals long since discontinued, 
while the priests have stopped selling the meats 
from the sacrifices, which no one will purchase 
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any more.” “ Not the cities merely, but the vil- 
lages, and all the countryside as well,’ were 
Christian. The temple of Diana, one of the 
seven wonders of the world, was despoiled of its 
fabulous wealth by Nero, and was at length 
destroyed with the city by the Goths in A. D. 262. 
The harbor gradually filled up, and formed, with 
the estuary of the Cayster, a vast fever-swamp. 
The ruins of the great monuments were covered 
with mud, and forgotten; but on the hill above 
the temple, where St. John was buried, and 
which is still named after him, was built a town 
of considerable size. Even this, in the fifteenth 
century, had shrunk to the proportions of a mis- 
erable village. 

Ionia was a rich, beautiful, and classic land, 
colonized by immigrants from Attica. It had 
given to Greek literature some of its most illus- 
trious names— Homer, Sappho, Herodotus, 
Pythagoras, Thales, Heraclitus; although in the 
days of St. Paul its literary fame rested only on 
the light basis of the well-known Ephesian love- 
tales. Its long, lovely valleys of the Hermus, 
Cayster, and Meander, of easy intercommunica- 
tion; its ports, Smyrna, Miletus, and Ephesus, 
long one of the best and safest on the Mediter- 
ranean coast; the great highways, inland and 
coastwise, which centered in Ephesus, made 
Ionia, with its capital, one of the richest of 
Roman provinces. This city, although not with- 
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out its multitudes of poor, was brilliant and cul- 
tured, and enriched with the commerce of Hast 
and West; but degraded in morals, and given up 
in an extreme degree to superstition, magic, and 
spiritism. These excesses were owing in great 
measure to the oriental population which re- 
mained or gathered on the plain beneath the 
hills of Coressus and Prion, on which the Greeks 
built their city, and between which was contained 
the harbor. 


Il.— CHRISTIANITY INTRODUCED INTO 
EPHESUS 


(Acts xviii. 24 — xx. 1.) 


Apparently while St. Paul was traversing Gal- 
atia and Phrygia, a very remarkable figure ap- 
peared in Ephesus, a Jew named Apollo, or 
rather Apollos, born in Alexandria of Egypt, 
and well trained in the learning, and especially 
in the Scriptural learning, of this famous liter- 
ary center, which had witnessed the Septuagint 
translation of the Hebrew Bible into Greek — 
“an eloquent man, one mighty in the Scrip- 
tures.” “This man was instructed in the way 
of the Lord, and taught diligently the things that 
are of Jesus, knowing only the baptism of John.” 
We would naturally conclude, that, twenty years 
before, he had seen and heard the great Pre- 
cursor, St. John the Baptist, in Judea; and, hav- 
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ing received his doctrine and baptism, returned 
to Egypt. “This man therefore began to speak 
boldly in the synagogue. Whom when Priscilla 
and Aquila had heard, they took him to them, 
and expounded to him the way of the Lord more 
diligently.” His two instructors, mindful of the 
many conversions and of the dangers of the faith- 
ful in Corinth, urged Apollos to go thither, know- 
ing how much good he would do. He went, and 
“helped them much who had believed; for with 
much vigor he convinced the Jews openly, show- 
ing by the Scriptures that Jesus is the Christ.” 
The relations between St. Paul and Apollos mani- 
fest in a striking matrner the nobility of charac- 
ter of both — no jealousy, but esteem and cordial 
praise and co-operation. Afterward, when a 
faction in Corinth adopted the name of Apollos 
as a watchword, this great teacher, with high- 
minded delicacy, declined to return thither even 
at the prayer of St. Paul —“ And touching our 
brother Apollo, I give you to understand that I 
much entreated him to come unto you with the 
brethren: and indeed it was not his will at all 
to come at this time. But he will come when he 
shall have leisure” (1 Cor. xvi. 12). Apollos is 
venerated as a saint in the martyrology on the 
twenty-second of April. 

While this distinguished and fearless evan- 
gelist was, in the laudatory words of St. Paul, 
“ watering ” the spiritual garden of Corinth, the 
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Apostle himself descended to Ephesus from the 
“upper parts” of the country, the uplands of 
Phrygia. He seems to have quickly found a band 
of twelve who said they were “disciples.” As 
there was no bishop at Ephesus, he naturally 
asked whether they had been confirmed, and so 
received the Holy Ghost. They answered that 
they knew not if there were a Holy Ghost. They 
had received only St. John’s baptism of penance, 
twenty years before, in the Jordan, in all likeli- 
hood, when they had made their pilgrimage to 
the Temple. Being now baptized in the baptism 
of Jesus, St. Paul imposed hands upon them; 
and, aS was apparently the invariable conse- 
quence, “the Holy Ghost came upon them, and 
they spoke with tongues, and prophesied.” 

The Apostle, curious to tell, was able to preach 
“boldly ” in the synagogue of the Jews for the 
space of three months. But opposition of a most 
decided kind began to arise; and St. Paul was 
compelled to remove his “ disciples,’ who were 
many, we may suppose, to the school of Tyran- 
nus, a Christian no doubt, and under the sure 
protection of Roman law. Here he taught daily 
for two years, except perhaps when he made 
apostolic journeys to neighboring places. The 
unimpassioned four or five words of St. Luke 
give nothing but the bare fact, with, however, 
the extraordinary addition, that “all who dwelt 
in Asia heard the word of God, both Jews and 
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Gentiles.” An enormous number must have 
heard the Apostle during these two years; and 
he was so filled with the Spirit of God, that his 
deeply inspired hearers rapidly spread Chris- 
tianity throughout the whole surrounding coun- 
try. Thus, for instance, in the valley of the 
Lycus, some sixty or seventy miles away inland 
to the east, really illustrious Christian churches 
sprang up in Hierapolis, Laodicea, Colossa, and 
other places, which St. Paul had never seen, but 
to which he wrote a special epistle. The most 
astonishing miracles accompanied the Apostle’s 
words —“ God wrought by the hand of Paul 
more than common miracles: so that even there 
were brought from his body to the sick hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons [used by him at his work] ; 
and the diseases departed from them, and the 
wicked spirits went out of them.” We may well 
imagine the effect of such wonders on a spiritist 
and magic-loving people like the Ephesians. 
Some Jewish exorcists attempted to imitate St. 
Paul, invoking even the Holy Name of Jesus, in 
which he believed and they did not. But the 
devil gave them a curt answer and took posses- 
sion of two of them; a thing which greatly ter- 
rified both Jew and Gentile. “And many of 
them that believed” [in Greek, “that had al- 
ready believed,’ and had therefore been already 
baptized] “came confessing and declaring their 
deeds.” Not their magic, as has been gratui- 
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tously supposed and stated, but their sins. The 
Greek word for confessing points this out more 
clearly ; as, for instance, in John i. 5, where those 
baptized by John “confessed their sins.” Here 
in the Acts we have the further word “ declaring 
their deeds”; that is (from the Greek) “ relat- 
ing” with more or less detail. Besides these 
who thus confessed, we have an entirely distinct 
class, who were therefore, in all probability, 
Gentiles —“ And many of them who had followed 
curious [magical] arts, brought together their 
books, and burnt them before all; and counting 
the price of them, they found the money to be fifty 
thousand pieces of silver ’— from 5,000 to 10,- 
000 dollars, as far as we know. No sane critic 
would believe that this enormous number of 
books was owned by the fervent Christians newly 
made by St. Paul. There is clearly question of 
pagans terrified by the power of the Apostle — 
“So mightily grew the word of God, and was 
confirmed.” So rapid was the growth and so 
extensive, that the Apostle, writing from Ephesus 
to the Corinthians during this visit, salutes them, 
not in the name of the Ephesian Christians only, 
but in the name of “the churches of Asia” (1 
Cor. xvi. 19). 

Returning from Corinth by Ephesus, perhaps 
a year after, St. Paul, “sending from Miletus 
—— twenty miles down the coast — called the an- 
cients of the church,” to give them what he be- 
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lieved to be his last counsels. In this parting 
discourse he recalled his manner of life amongst 
them from the first to the last day —“serving 
the Lord with all humility and with tears, and 
temptations which befell me by the conspiracies 
of the Jews ... how I have taught from house 
to house. I have not coveted any man’s silver, 
gold, or apparel, as you yourselves know: for such 
things as were needful for me and them that are 
with me, these hands have furnished. I have 
showed you all things, how that so laboring you 
ought to support the weak” (Acts xx. 17-35). 
Writing to the Corinthians during his Ephesian 
ministry, he said: “I think that God hath set 
forth us apostles, the last, as it were men ap- 
pointed to death; we are made a spectacle to the 
world, and to angels, and to men. .. . We are 
weak ... and without honor. Even unto this 
hour we both hunger and thirst, and are naked, 
and are buffeted, and have no fixed abode” (1 
Cor. iv. 9). Finally, in the same Epistle (xv. 
32), he says, “I fought with beasts at Ephesus,” 
which some understand to mean that he was ex- 
posed to wild beasts in the amphitheater. 

The time was drawing near for St. Paul to 
leave this greatest and most fruitful scene of his 
labors. He had been in Ephesus something more 
than two years—three years begun, as the 
Hebrews reckoned — when a violent agitation 
against him and “about the way of the Lord” 
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was begun in the city. Its chief author was 
Demetrius, a silversmith, who gained much by 
his miniature silver temples of the great Diana. 
He was a leader amongst the craftsmen ; to whom 
he said: “ You see and hear that this Paul by 
persuasion hath drawn away a great multitude, 
not only of Ephesus, but almost of all Asia, say- 
ing: They are not gods which are made by 
hands. So that not only this our craft is in 
danger to be set at nought, but also the temple 
of great Diana shall be reputed for nothing! 
Yea, and her majesty shall begin to be destroyed, 
whom all Asia and the world worshippeth. 
Having heard these things, they were full of 
anger, and cried out saying: Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians. And the whole city was filled 
with confusion; and having caught Gaius and 
Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, Paul’s compan- 
ions, they rushed with one accord into the 
theater.” This enormous theater, capable of 
containing many thousands, was cut out of the 
base of Mount Coressus, and its vast ruins re- 
main still. St. Paul, with amazing fearlessness 
and loyalty, attempted to enter the theater; but 
“the disciples suffered him not. And some also 
of the rulers of Asia, who were his friends, sent 
unto him, desiring that he would not venture 
himself into the theater.” ‘This strange act of 
friendship on the part of the Asiarchs, or “ rulers 
of Asia,” as they were really called, reveals the 
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fact that the popular commotion occurred, nat- 
urally enough, at the great May festival of Diana. 
The silversmiths and the crowd were disap- 
pointed at the diminished splendor. The “ rul- 
ers ” were leading and wealthy men, chosen from 
different places, to direct the ceremonies and 
amusements of the festival, and to furnish at 
least a part of the expenses. The great multi- 
tude was in utter confusion, all the more because 
most of them knew not the cause. The Jews, 
who were very numerous and influential, and 
who feared that they would be identified with 
the disciples of St. Panl, “thrust” forward 
through the throng a certain Alexander — per- 
haps the coppersmith whom St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 
14) accuses of having done him much evil. But 
Alexander vainly endeavored to gain a hearing. 
On the contrary, when the confused mass saw he 
was a Jew, their protests became extraordinarily 
emphatic, and actually, for the space of two 
hours, arose the multitudinous chorus, “Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians.” The recorder of the 
town, who was really the presiding magistrate, 
noticing that the crowd was growing quieter, re- 
minded them of their causeless agitation; that 
nobody doubted the greatness of Diana, or that 
Ephesus was her “ temple-sweeper ”; but that, if 
there were any injustice done Demetrius and his 
fellow-craftsmen, “the courts of justice are open, 
and there are proconsuls.” He skilfully reminds 
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them, too, of Roman jealousy of power and rigor- 
ous punishment of rioting; “ And when he had 
said these things, he dismissed the assembly.” 
But St. Paul clearly saw that he would have to 
leave Ephesus, and that he could do so without 
prejudice to the Faith: so, “calling to him the 
disciples, and exhorting them, he took his leave, 
and set forth to go into Macedonia.” 

St. Paul made his beloved St. Timothy bishop 
of Ephesus, as appears from the two Epistles to 
him as well as from ecclesiastical history. Chris- 
tianity continued to spread until the coming of 
St. John the Evangelist, who became the great 
organizer and head of the churches of Asia. One 
striking fact shows how great and how developed 
Christianity soon became in this region; namely, 
that the first great Councils of the Church were 
held here; and in Ephesus itself, in particular, 
one of the greatest of the Councils, the third 
Ecumenical, met in A. D. 431. 

The see of Ephesus had jurisdiction over the 
civil territory of Asia Minor, having under it 
eleven ecclesiastical provinces. And even when 
ambitious New Rome (Constantinople) sur- 
passed it, it yet retained thirty-six suffragan 
bishops. Amidst the shapeless ruins of the once 
proud capital may still be seen what remains of 
the Double Church of the Blessed Mother and St. 
John. 
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IIIl._— AGAIN IN MACEDONIA AND 
GREECE 


(Acts xx. 2.) 


Already, before the uproar caused by the silver- 
smiths, “ Paul purposed in the Spirit, when he 
had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to 
go to Jerusalem, saying: After I have been 
there, I must see Rome also.” (Acts xix. 21.) 
He sent, therefore, St. Timothy and Erastus be- 
fore him especially to arrange about the collec- 
tion of alms for the poverty-stricken church of 
Jerusalem, for which St. Paul showed constant 
and really extraordinary solicitude. Erastus 
was questor or treasurer of the city of Corinth; 
and became, as we learn from ecclesiastical his- 
tory, bishop of Philippi, where he was martyred 
on July 26. After the departure of his two com- 
panions, as it seems, St. Paul learned “ by them 
that are of the house of Chloe” news of the 
troubles which had begun to agitate the church 
of Corinth — there was discord, and some had 
endeavored to undermine the authority of St. 
Paul; some had fallen back into the dissoluteness 
of their former life; Christians, in their dissen- 
sions, had contended before the pagan courts; 
some thought it no sin to eat of meat offered to 
idols; and the abuses regarding the agape and 
the Blessed Eucharist were so grave that many 
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were sick and many had died as a punishment. 
Apparently soon after, and with better news, ar- 
rived from Corinth Stephanas, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus; by whom St. Paul sends his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. In his second Epis- 
tle he assured them, “Out of much affliction 
and anguish of heart I wrote to you with many 
tears ” (2 Cor. ii. 4). Clearly matters were not 
quite settled by the first letter. He had resolved, 
he said, to go directly to Corinth; but he did not 
—no doubt to let passions cool, and to await the 
effect of his instructions and remonstrances. 
Meanwhile he sent the kindly and prudent Titus 
(2 Cor. xii. 18), who was able to report-better 
things — the obedience, namely, “of all; how 
with fear and trembling you received him”; for 
they knew he came in the name of God. The 
Apostle, meanwhile, set out for Troas; and here 
he found many hearts open to the Gospel —“a 
door was opened unto me in the Lord”; but he 
was deeply afflicted because Titus had not met 
him with news from Corinth —“I had no rest 
in my spirit, because I found not Titus my 
brother ” (2 Cor. ii. 18). He therefore bade the 
faithful farewell, and passed into Macedonia. 
Here acute sufferings assailed him: “our flesh 
had no rest, but we suffered all tribulation; com- 
bats without, fears within: but God, who com- 
forteth the humble, comforted us by the coming 
of Titus” (2 Cor. vii. 5,6). By him he sent to 
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the Corinthians the second Epistle, so full of zeal 
and love, and noble self-defense in favor of his 
converts. These two heart-revealing and majes- 
tic letters deal with doctrines of the greatest © 
weight — the divine authority of the Apostles, 
the Real Presence of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Eucharist, the indissolubility of Christian mar- 
riage, the superiority of virginity, the manner of 
the resurrection. With Titus was sent St. Luke, 
“the brother whose praise is in the Gospel 
through all the churches” (2 Cor. viii. 18). 
“Our mouth is open to you, O ye Corinthians; 
our heart is enlarged” (2 Cor. vi. 11). “For I 
am jealous of you with the jealousy of God; for 
I have espoused you to one husband, that I may 
present you as a chaste virgin to Christ” (2 Cor. 
xi. 2). So writes and loves St. Paul. 

Before going to Corinth, St. Paul made 
mission journeys of great length and importance, 
of which St. Luke says not a word in his Acts. 
We learn from Rom. xv. 19, that he went into 
Llyricum, which is west of Macedonia, along the 
Adriatic Sea; and from 2 Tim. iv. 10, that St. 
Titus was sent later into Dalmatia, which is 
north of Illyria. The manner in which the 
Apostle described his preaching is very remark- 
able —“ By the virtue of signs and wonders, in 
the power of the Holy Ghost, from Jerusalem, 
round about, as far as unto Illyricum, I have 
replenished the Gospel of Christ”; that is, “I 
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have widely diffused, or fully preached” (Rom. 
KV.-19)2 

Of St. Paul’s ministry in Macedonia, in those 
churches so flourishing and so beloved, St. Luke 
says that the Apostle “ exhorted them with many 
words.” We can imagine the enthusiastic dis- 
course, the vehement, love-tempered zeal of a 
preacher flushed with the triumphs of Ephesus. 
Coming to Cenchre and Corinth, how many 
friends he would meet! Probably Saints Titus 
and Luke; surely St. Timothy, for he was his 
companion from there; Aristarchus, whom he 
calls his fellow-captive in Coloss. iv. 10, whom 
he made bishop of Thessalonica, and who is 
venerated as a saint on August 4. Caius was 
his host (Rom. xvi. 22) ; and here were, amongst 
others, his ever faithful Ephesians, Tychicus, 
and Trophimus. 

The Apostle remained three months in Greece, 
chiefly, we may suppose, at Corinth and Cen- 
chre. Phebe, a deaconess of the latter place, 
carried to Rome the famous Epistle to the faith- 
ful of that city; which, therefore, we may sup- 
pose to have been written here. The agitation 
of these churches was pacified, as we may gather 
from the deep, peaceful tone of the Epistle, 
which has been so dishonored by being heralded 
as the gospel of revolt and of the puerile theory 
of justification by faith alone. About the same 
time, it is supposed, St. Paul in consequence of 
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bad news from the Galatians, wrote to them an 
Hpistle full of vehement appeal and affection, 
and as vehement condemnation of the Judaizers, 
who would impose upon the Gentile converts the 
Law of Moses and the rite of circumcision. 

St. Paul, aware by revelation and by the mar- 
velous spreading of Christianity that it was to 
rule over the world, and stimulated by his incom- 
parable triumphs, longed to visit the mistress of 
the world, imperial Rome. Did he know, too, 
that the first terrific persecution of Nero was 
impending? The fame of the faith of the Roman 
Christians was already world-wide (Rom. i. 8) ; 
so that even St. Paul himself hoped to be “ com- 
forted” by it (Rom. i. 12). It was a faith 
founded on luminous knowledge and fulness of 
charity (Rom. xv.14). Everything goes to show 
that St. Peter was absent from the city at the 
time; but St. Paul evidently knows intimately 
the condition of the Christians, for here he had 
many friends, many being his own converts. 
Here were, amongst so many others whom he 
fondly salutes in this Epistle, his old companions 
and hosts, Aquila and Priscilla. He must have 
had, then, frequent and copious correspondence. 
The Roman Christians were predominantly 
Gentile, as we may gather even from the Epistle; 
but there was a mixture of converts from the 
various sects and races, some of whom retained, 
in what St. Paul calls weakness of faith, yet a 
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weakness to which the stronger should con- 
descend, some of their former pious or ascetical 
observances — discrimination of days, especially 
the observance of the Sabbath; abstention from 
meat and wine, and so on (Rom. xiv). With 
affectionate prudence St. Paul wrote of these. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE LAST VISIT TO JERUSALEM 


I— RETURN TO TROAS. THROUGH THE 
AEGEAN ISLES 


(Acts xx. 3 — xxi. 6.) 


N THE spring of A. D. 59, as is commonly 

thought, St. Paul determined to sail from 
Corinth as directly as might be to the Syrian 
coast, in order, we naturally suppose, to spend 
the Passover in Jerusalem, or rather to celebrate 
where it happened the Resurrection which he 
had made the basis of his preaching. Just 
before starting, the discovery of a conspiracy of 
the Jews to destroy him on the sea, made him 
hastily change his plan, and turn northward by 
land toward his converts of Macedonia. Of his 
seven companions, all but St. Luke are sent 
before him to await at Troas, perhaps because of 
some matter regarding the collection of alms, or 
because some favorable opportunity offered for 
embarking. With joy of himself and his con- 
verts, he celebrates Easter at Philippi, or Easter 
and Passover together; for “the days of the 
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observed. This seems to have been at the 
beginning of April; and here we begin to have 
again the most minute and interesting details 
of the journey from St. Luke, who rejoins St. 
Paul after an absence of six or seven years. 
Because of calms or adverse winds, five days 
were spent on the passage to Troas; and here 
they remain seven days. St. Luke employs the 
familiar expression of the first Christians, “ On 
the first day of the week, when we were assem- 
bled to break bread ”’— the love-feast and the 
Blessed Eucharist on Sunday. We can not say 
whether it was Saturday evening, on which the 
service always began, or Sunday evening, when 
St. Paul, about to depart on the morrow, pro- 
longed his heartfelt discourse until midnight, 
in that upper chamber on the third floor, where 
there were many lamps, because, no doubt, there 
were many brethren. A young man, Eutychus, 
overcome by sleep, fell from the window on which 
he was sitting, and was “taken up dead.” It 
would appear to have been near the moment of 
consecration of the Sacred Elements. But the 
Apostle hurried down; and in his tender and 
sorrowful sympathy bent down over the body of 
the youth; and, as the Greek has it, “ folded his 
arms quite around him,” saying to his compan- 
ions, “ Be not troubled, for his soul is in him.” 
Then he ascends; and having broken and received 
the consecrated bread, talked still with them till 
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daylight, and departed. Meanwhile those who 
cared for the injured Eutychus brought the 
youth alive, “and they were not a little com- 
forted.” St. Paul, leaving his companions to 
sail south twenty miles or so to Assos, went him- 
self on foot by the shore. Probably some friends 
or ministry awaited him at Assos, a Greek city, 
of which the ruins yet look down on the blue 
waters. Thenceforward, St. Luke appears to 
indicate each day’s journey and the place of 
anchorage at night. In a day or less they come 
to the lovely harbor of Mitylene, in our day a 
most attractive little city, with its broad scarf 
of olive groves, the capital of famous Lesbos, the 
birthplace, it is thought, of Sappho and Alczus, 
and of lyric song. “ And sailing thence, the day 
following we came over against Chios,” famous 
for its wine, between it and the promontory of 
Clazomene; “the next day we arrived at 
Samos; and ” [“ staying in Trogyllium,” adds the 
Greek text,] “the day following we came to 
Miletus.” Trogyllium is across the strait from 
Samos, and sheltered by Mount Mycale. They 
had already passed in front of Ephesus, where 
St. Paul determined not to delay; “for he 
hasted, if it were possible for him, to keep the 
day of Pentecost at Jerusalem.” 

Miletus, on the southern side of the Latmic 
gulf, opposite the mouth of the Meander river, 
and at the outlet of the rich valley through which 
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it flows, was at one time one of the greatest of 
Greek cities, monopolizing the chief source of 
Ionian wealth — namely, the trade of the Black 
Sea — and having founded there, as well as on 
the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, and on the 
Hellespont, more than sixty cities, amongst them 
poetic Abydos. Red war and the change of 
many masters led to its decline; and in the days 
of St. Paul it was greatly surpassed by Ephesus. 
But, like Ephesus, it was destined to disappear. 
Its river mouth and harbor silted up, forming a 
great marsh, under which the proud city of the 
Lion and the Star, its blazon, has been covered. 
It had been, also, a noted seat of literature, and 
especially of historical and philosophical litera- 
ture, counting amongst its distinguished sons 
Thales, dischines, and, later, Isidore, the archi- 
tect of St. Sophia. Many saints and martyrs 
sanctified this great city, which was once a 
metropolitan see. 

In the soul-touching address of St. Paul to the 
bishops whom he had called hither from Ephesus 
and its neighborhood, we may notice the words 
describing his preaching: “For three years I 
ceased not with tears to admonish every one of 
you night and day. ... Such things as were 
needful for me and them that are with me, these 
hands have furnished.” He uttered the all- 
impressive admonition that “the Holy Ghost 
had placed them bishops to rule the church of 
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God, which He hath purchased with His blood ”; 
and warns of the “ravening wolves,” soon to 
arise even amongst themselves. They arose in 
his own day, as he mentions in his Epistles to 
St. Timothy — Hymeneus, Alexander, Phygel- 
lus, and Hermogenes. Then ensued the touching 
scene: “ When he had said these things, kneel- 
ing down he prayed with them all. And there 
was much weeping; and falling on the neck of 
Paul, they kissed him; being grieved most of all 
for the word which he had said, that they should 
see his face no more. And they brought him on 
his way to the ship.” Such was the parting. 
That St. Paul visited Ephesus and Miletus again 
seems clear, since he wrote to St. Timothy in his 
second Epistle to him that he left Trophimus 
sick at Miletus, which must have happened after 
his first captivity in Rome. 

Having set sail they “came with a straight 
course to Coos,” the wind being evidently favor- 
able. The small harbor of Coos, although 
suitable only for small ships, was safe and was 
sought by seafarers. The island is in front of 
the great guif of Halicarnassus; and its only 
town, in our time, is the capital, of the same 
name, situated at the eastern extremity of the 
island, and remarkable for its fortress of the 
Knights of St. John. In fact the most interest- 
ing thing in its modern history is that it belonged 
to these monastic warriors. A spring which 
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supplies the town with water, is named after 
the famous physician of ancient times, Hippo- 
crates, who was born here. Two-thirds of 
the present population of the island are Chris- 
tian. 

Next day they round the long promontory of 
Cnidos, the southern boundary of the guif, and 
sail on to ever-famous Rhodes. Situated off the 
southwestern corner of Asia Minor, this beauti- 
ful and fertile island, abounding in streams, 
became very powerful and very famous. It was 
a land of legend and poetry; but its chief 
romance was its occupation and defense by the 
celebrated Knights of St. John. Their city, 
built where once shone the splendor of the 
ancient capital, at the extreme northeast of the 
island, whose name it bore, remains almost as 
it was when the military monks, the best soldiers 
the world ever saw, departed. The principal 
street, straight as their lances, bears everywhere 
their carved escutcheons on the arches beneath 
which they so proudly rode their war-horses. 
Their several heroic defenses of the fortress are 
writ on the golden scroll of history. But the 
greatest of all was the last, in 1522; when, after 
four months of siege, probably never equaled in 
the record of man, the little band of heroes, 
unaided by any European power, having capitu- 
lated on honorable terms, sailed away from the 
last outpost of Christian civilization in the Hast. 
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The immense majority of the present population 
of Rhodes is Greek Christian. 

St. Paul and his companions, sailing from 
Rhodes, after one night’s anchorage, cross almost 
east, to the coast of Lycia, where the tawny 
Xanthus—the name indicates the color — 
comes down to the sea in the shadow of Mount 
Cragus. On the southern side stood Patara, 
where they appear to have found without delay 
a ship sailing to the Phenician coast. The 
distance between was about 450 miles; and, with 
favorable winds, could be passed over in four 
days. Midway, Cyprus rose upon their view. 
What thoughts it awakened in the heart of St. 
Paul — of his first mission after having been 
chosen by the Holy Ghost at Antioch, and of St. 
Barnabas, his lovable and beloved companion! 
All day long the travelers’ eyes rested on the 
mountain-chains and verdant shore. At length 
they reach Tyre and many friends, for here the 
Church was numerous and St. Paul was welcome 
indeed. In his joy he “tarried there seven 
days.” And again, as had happened in every 
city where he passed, according to his word to 
the elders at Miletus, “The Holy Ghost wit- 
nesseth that bands and afflictions await me at 
Jerusalem”: “The disciples said to Paul 
through the Spirit that he should not go up to 
the city. But “the days being expired,’ con- 
tinues St. Luke, “departing we went forward, 
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they all bringing us on our way, with their wives 
and children, till we were out of the city; and 
we kneeled down on the shore, and we prayed. 
And when we had bid one another farewell, we 
took ship, and they returned home.” 


Il— GOING UP TO JERUSALEM — THE 
RIOT IN THE TEMPLE 


(Acts xxi. 7 — xxii. 29.) 


The travelers sailed down the shore of ancient 
Phenicia, about twenty-three or twenty-five 
miles, to Ptolemais, the new name of which 
indicates the sway of the successors of Alexander. 
The city, destined to be so famous in crusading 
times, stood six miles from Mount Carmel, across 
its lovely bay. The immemorially pagan city 
has “ disciples,’ whom St. Paul visits. Thence 
some forty miles by, or through, the Plain of 
Saron to the new city of Cesarea, the Roman 
capital of Palestine. The house of the great 
evangelist, the holy deacon St. Philip, was the 
recognized hospice of the wayfaring Christian. 
His bold evangelization of the Samaritans and 
others in the first days of Christianity had 
pointed out to St. Paul what the work of the 
Church was to be. What conversations they 
must have had about the extraordinary begin- 
nings, about St. Stephen, about St. Paul’s own 
conversion, and the wonders of his worldwide 
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ministry! The four daughters of St. Philip, 
virgin prophetesses, are venerated as saints. It 
would be difficult to realize the far-reaching 
effect of the evangelization of those who came 
and went through the frequented port of 
Cesarea by this apostolic family. St. Paul 
tarried with them almost to the eve of Pentecost. 
During this time came from Judea the prophet 
Agabus, who had predicted at Antioch (Acts xi. 
28) the famine which occurred under Claudius; 
and binding himself symbolically with the girdle 
of St. Paul, foretold that thus would the Apostle 
be bound in Jerusalem and delivered to the 
Gentiles. At this the disciples wept, and 
besought their great leader not to go up to the 
city. But he lovingly reproached them; and 
protested that he was ready, not only to be 
bound, but to die in Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus. ‘“ And when we could not per- 
suade him,” adds St. Luke, “ we ceased, saying: 
The will of the Lord be done.” Some from 
Cesarea fearlessly accompany St. Paul, bring- 
ing with them one of the first believers, the 
Cypriote Mnason, who was to lodge them in his 
house in Jerusalem. The distance to Jerusalem 
was about seventy-five miles, occupying three 
days. They may possibly have passed through 
Sichem of many memories. How interesting to 
them the city which had received so richly the 
early outpouring of the Holy Spirit! Or they 
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may have taken the great highway along the 
Plain of Sharon to Lydda, which would recall 
the first miracles and triumphs. Then south- 
east to Jerusalem. They are received by the 
brethren gladly. It was probably late in the 
day. On the following day, St. Paul having 
recounted the marvelous announcement and 
spread of the Gospel throughout a great part of 
the most famous countries of the world, the 
whole assembly of the elders with St. James, 
hearing, glorified God. Not a shadow of the 
fantastic “coldness” of the brethren of Jeru- 
salem, nor of the fabled awfulness of “ James”! 
The Christian Jews of the city, now very 
numerous, naturally and prudently observed still 
many, if not all, the prescriptions of the Jewish 
Law — not, of course, the absurd “ traditions ” 
of the Pharisees. They were the best and most 
perfect Christians of all; and many of them 
thought that St. Paul went too far in urging, as 
they believed he did, the Jewish converts to 
relinguish all the deeply venerated religious 
practices of their highly favored race. St. Paul, 
then, unhesitatingly accepts the prudent counsels 
to appear publicly in the temple in company 
with Nazarites accomplishing the pure and pious 
vow which he himself had made in Greece. He 
spent seven days in or near the Court of Israel, 
raised above that of the Gentiles. Toward the 
close he was recognized by Asiatic Jews, who 
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appear to have known, and perhaps persecuted, 
him in his missions. They had seen him in the 
city with Trophimus, and so they accuse him 
of having violated the temple by introducing the 
uncircumcised. The outcry in the temple 
arouses the city; and a furious multitude drag 
St. Paul from the sacred precincts; having 
closed the doors, they were about to kill him. 
The ever-watchful tribune of the Roman soldiers 

stationed near the temple, and overlooking its 
7 porches, quickly learned what was going on, 
summoned his soldiers, and rushed down into the 
crowd, apparently in the Court of the Gentiles. 
Jewish blood had often been poured out on the 
temple pavement when they ventured to revolt, 
and they knew there was no possibility of trifling 
with the Roman guard. They desist from beat- 
ing St. Paul. The tribune, drawing near, caused 
him to be arrested and bound with two chains, 
demanding who he was and what he had done. 
It was impossible to learn anything in the 
tumult, so he commanded that the prisoner be 
brought into the fortress of the Antonia tower. 
He was carried by the soldiers owing to his 
chains and the extreme violence of the people, 
who pressed after him, crying out, “ Away with 
him!” As they were ascending the stairs which 
led up from the Court of the Gentiles to the 
pretorium, or military residence of the tribune, 
St. Paul said in Greek to the officer, who walked 
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beside him: “ May I speak something to thee?” 
The latter, surprised, answered, “‘Canst thou 
speak Greek? Art not thou that Egyptian who 
before these days didst raise a tumult, and didst 
lead forth into the desert four thousand men that 
were murderers?” The tribune refers to a sedi- 
tion, of which, if not quite recent, the memory 
remained vivid. It was that of an Egyptian 
pseudo-Messias, who led out a multitude of 
fanatics to Mount Olivet. The soldiers of the 
governor fell upon them, and slaughtered many, 
but the leader escaped. St. Paul answered the 
officer, “I am a Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia, a 
citizen of no mean city; and I beseech thee suffer 
me to speak to the people.” The officer, unde- 
ceived, gave St. Paul leave to defend himself; 
and with calm and fearless zeal, he turned round 
and addressed the crowd in Hebrew. The 
intrepidity of the Apostle, the permission of the 
commanding officer, and especially the use of 
Hebrew speech, with, no doubt, the conciliatory 
manner of address — St. Paul noticed evidently 
priests in the tumultuous gathering — won the 
silence of his hearers. “Men, brethren and 
fathers,” he said, “hear ye the account which I 
now give unto you.” And he told of his origin 
and zeal for the Law, of his vision of the Saviour, 
and the commission to the Gentiles. “ And they 
heard him until this word; and then lifted up 
their voices, saying: Away with such an one 
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from the earth, for it is not fit that he should 
live. And as they cried out and threw off their 
garments, and cast dust into the air, the tribune 
commanded him to be brought into the castle, 
and that he should be scourged and tortured, to 
know for what cause they did so cry out against 
him.” A furious scene, and a strange proceed- 
ing, but not unusual. St. Paul was quickly 
stripped and bound by order of the centurion, to 
whom the tribune handed him over. But the 
Apostle quickly asked if it were lawful to scourge 
a Roman citizen uncondemned. Both centurion 
and tribune, neither probably Roman by birth, 
halted immediately. The tribune wished to be 
sure and questioned St. Paul, doubting, it would 
seem, that a Jew could have bought the privilege 
of citizenship. But the calm of the prisoner 
reassured him. 


Iiil.— TRIAL OF ST. PAUL. PLOTS 
AGAINST HIS LIFE 


(Acts xxii. 30 — xxiii. 35.) 


Next day the prisoner was brought up 
unbound before the supreme council of the Jews, 
the tribune wishing to know the charge which 
they had against him. “And Paul, looking 
upon the council, said: Men, brethren, I have 
conversed with all good conscience before God 
until this present day. And the high priest 
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Ananias commanded them that stood by him to 
strike him on the mouth. Then Paul said to 
him: God shall strike thee, thou whited wall: 
for sittest thou to judge according to the law, 
and contrary to the law commandest me to be 
struck?” Ananias, of the “hissing vipers” of 
the house of Annas, was one of the most dis- 
graceful of the intruded pontiffs, and well 
deserved the prophetic condemnation of St. Paul. 
Put in office by Herod Agrippa, he was deposed 
by the governor Felix, and was murdered by the 
assassins that he himself had employed. The 
high priest was not, by his office, the president 
of the council: St. Paul saw that this man was 
the presiding judge, but did not personally know 
him. ‘“ And they that stood by said: Dost thou 
thus revile the high priest of God? And Paul 
said: I knew not, brethren, that he is the high 
priest.” 7 

In this wild and cruel assembly there was 
little hope of justice; but St. Paul knew they 
were not all of one mind; some being Pharisees, 
who, whatever their faults, believed in the resur- 
rection; and others Sadducees, the courtly, 
unbelieving party of the high-priestly family of 
Annas. Hence the Apostle “cried out” in the 
council, “I am a Pharisee, the son of Pharisees; 
concerning the hope and resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question.” He was, indeed, 
truly “in question,” because of his preaching 
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of the only truth and hope of the resurrection 
from the dead. “And when he had so said, 
there arose a dissension between the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, and the multitude was divided. 
... And there arose a great cry. And some 
of the Pharisees, rising up, strove, saying: We 
find no evil in this man. What if a spirit hath 
spoken to him, or an angel?” The over-nicely 
delicate critics, who strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel, condemn St. Paul for disturbing the 
peace between the fastidious Pharisees and self- 
indulgent Sadducees. The Apostle’s word was 
true, and possibly he intended to urge anew the 
doctrine of the resurrection. And even if he did 
wish to divide the council of his deadly foes, who 
would not applaud his self-possession and clever- 
ness? His own danger, however, was so immi- 
nent that “the tribune, fearing lest Paul should 
be pulled in pieces by them, commanded the 
soldiers to go down, and to take him by force 
from among them, and to bring him into the 
castle.” In his prison here, the night follow- 
ing, “the Lord, standing by him, said, Be con- 
stant; for as thou hast testified of Me in Jeru- 
salem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome ”’ 
—and so the dream of Paul would be fulfilled. 

Meanwhile a band of more than forty Jews 
swore neither to eat nor to drink until they had 
killed him. The chief priests and ancients 
clearly received with approval the murderous 
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proposition, and entered into the traitorous plot 
to deceive the tribune so that he would bring the 
Apostle again before the council, and while the 
accused was coming to slay him. But St. Paul’s 
sister’s son, who therefore appears to have been 
a Christian, had heard of their lying in wait and 
bravely and quickly reached his uncle in the 
military prison, who sent him to the tribune. 
The latter received him kindly, and warned him 
to keep silence about his information. Then 
the officer commanded two of the centurions to 
get ready a numerous band, so insecure were the 
roads — two hundred infantry, seventy cavalry, 
and two hundred spearmen. They were to 
escort St. Paul to Caesarea, and to be ready at 
the third hour of the night, namely nine o’clock, 
when darkness would have calmed or shrouded 
the turbulent city. In his official note, the 
tribune, Claudius Lysias, explained that he had > 
saved the life of the prisoner, a Roman citizen, 
and with “nothing laid to his charge worthy of 
death or bands,” but sent on to the governor 
Felix at Caesarea because of the plots of the 
Jews. The soldier band started with military 
precision, north and then northwest to the border 
of Samaria, where they came out on the high 
road along the Plain of Sharon. Arriving here, 
at Antipatris, about half the way to Cesarea, 
they await the dawn; then the legionaries of the 
infantry return to Jerusalem, and the horsemen 
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accompany St. Paul. Entering Cesarea they 
immediately present the prisoner and the official 
charge; and Felix, having read it, asked, appar- 
ently with official courtesy, of what province St. 
Paul was, and understood that he was of Cilicia. 
“TY will hear thee, said he, when thy accusers 
come. And he commanded him to be kept in 
Herod’s judgment hall.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


ST. PAUL BEFORE FELIX AND 
AGRIPPA. HIS IMPRISONMENT. 
HE APPEALS TO CAiSAR 


(Acts xxiv. 1— xxvi. 32.) 


| SEEMS, and was, extraordinary, as well as 
humiliating, that the high priest himself and 
the chiefs of the priestly rulers should appear 
before a pagan judge who was the master of 
Israel. But their hatred of St. Paul was so 
extreme that they were prepared to go to any 
lengths. They went promptly to Czsarea — 
five days after St. Paul left Jerusalem, it seems 
—for, amongst other reasons, the trial of a 
Roman citizen could not be put off. They bring 
a hired Roman lawyer, for the pleading was in 
Greek. His speech was skilful, beginning with 
hypocritic praise of Felix, who had done some 
good, it is true, but more evil, and accusing the 
prisoner of riotous conduct and profanation of 
the temple. These two charges were easily dis- 
proved; nor had the Asiatic Jews, his first foes, 
appeared against him. But as to the third 
charge, that he was “ the author of the sedition of 
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answered, “ This I confess to thee, that accord- 
ing to the way that they call a heresy, so do I 
serve the Father and my God.” In Him, he 
continued, was his, as well as also the Jews’, 
hope of resurrection. In fact it was, he added, 
for his profession of faith and hope in the resur- 
rection that the council of the Jews arose 
against him. Felix knew well the character and 
religious disputes of the Jews, and the rise of 
Christianity amongst them. Seeing then the 
cause of their accusations against St. Paul, he 
“put them off, saying: When Lysias the 
tribune shall come down, I will hear you.” 
While leaving the Apostle under military sur- 
veillance, the governor allowed entire freedom of 
communication with his friends. The courtesy 
and fair play of Felix were accompanied with 
still deeper feelings. Returning to Cesarea, as 
it seems, after some days, with Drusilla, a 
Jewess, sister of King Agrippa, and wife of the 
king of Emessa, whom she had abandoned, “he 
sent for Paul and learned of him the faith that is 
in Christ Jesus.” Felix, who had risen from 
slavery, was a bad and cruel man, of a life 
stained with murder and lust. The fearless zeal 
of the Apostle was not restrained in the presence 
of the guilty pair. His discourse on justice and 
chastity and the judgment to come terrified them, 
and they had the prisoner removed. Felix, how- 
ever, often called him; and, as St. Paul had 
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spoken of the alms which he had brought to his 
fellow-Christians of Jerusalem, the grasping 
governor hoped that the Apostle would offer a 
bribe for his freedom. But since he would not, 
he was kept two years in captivity; and finally, 
with further injustice, left bound, Felix wishing 
to show favor to the Jews, perhaps in order to 
mitigate their hostility. In consequence of a 
sanguinary riot in Cesarea, many Jews being 
slain by the soldiers and the houses of the 
wealthy sacked, Felix was recalled and dis- 
graced. His sinful consort, Drusilla, perished, 
with her illegitimate son, in the eruption of 
Vesuvius under Titus. 

The apostolic spirit of St. Paul was by no 
means inactive during the two years in Cesarea ; 
and perhaps at this time St. Luke wrote out in 
order his previously prepared Gospel narrative, 
or gave to it the last touches under the eye of his 
beloved master. 

To Felix succeeded the upright Festus, who, 
on his arrival in Cesarea went up to Jerusalem. 
“ And the chief priests and principal men of the 
Jews went unto him against Paul.” And with 
murderous malignity, they requested as a favor 
that Paul should be sent for trial before them in 
Jerusalem, being determined to kill him on the 
way. The Roman Festus answered with official 
dignity and independence, “ That Paul was kept 
in Cesarea, and that he himself would very 
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shortly depart thither. Let them go with him in 
a few days,” and on the day following their 
arrival, he sat in the judgment seat, and com- 
manded Paul to be brought. The same accu- 
sations are made as before, with the same noble 
refutation. But Festus, as it seems in good 
faith, but wishing to show a favor to the Jews, 
asks if the prisoner is willing to be tried in Jeru- 
salem, he himself, no doubt, purposing to go with 
him, and preside at the trial. But the Apostle 
knew what would be the result, and simply said: 
“T stand at Czsar’s judgment seat, where I 
ought to be judged.” The call of Rome was ever 
heard in his heart, and now he could go. Festus 
may have been surprised; but having consulted 
with his council he could not gainsay. “ Hast 
thou appealed to Cesar?” he said: “To Caesar 
shalt thou go.” 

After some days there came down to Cesarea 
from the Lebanon mountains an important 
person, with the shadowy title of “king.” It 
was Agrippa II, son of Agrippa I, who had died 
so miserably here at Cesarea. He was king of 
Chalcis; that is, of the city of that name, and of 
a few others near it in Coele-Syria, or the valley 
between the two chains of the Lebanon moun- 
tains. This diminished and uncertain sover- 
eignty he really held at the will, and as a servant, 
of all-ruling Rome. He came down, then, to pay 
his respects to the recently appointed procurator. 
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With him came his sister Bernice, whose name 
was not above reproach, and who, afterwards, 
because of familiarity with the emperor Titus, 
was by him, though unwillingly, banished from 
Rome, in obedience to the indignant demand of 
public opinion. Grandchildren of Herod the 
Great, and with certain rights, in the person of 
Agrippa, over the religious position and organ. 
ization of the Jews, they still sustained the pomp 
of their house. Nor was Agrippa a stranger to 
that of imperial Rome, where he had spent many 
of the early years of his life. “They tarried 
many days.” And Festus told them of “a 
certain man” left prisoner by Felix; against 
whom, he said, the chief authorities of the Jews 
had brought unfounded accusations of eyvil- 
doing. These were merely “questions of their 
own superstition against him, and of one Jesus 
deceased, whom Paul affirmed to be alive ”— 
strange matter, and of little consequence, or 
interest, to a Roman officer. But this man had 
appealed to the imperial court, and it was 
greatly embarrassing to have nothing definite to 
write about his case to Rome. He therefore 
wished, as King Agrippa knew the state of things 
better, to have his opinion of the case. The 
latter immediately expressed a wish to hear St. 
Paul: “To-morrow,” said Festus, “thou shalt 
hear him.” 

Agrippa and Bernice came “with great 
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pomp” into the hall of audience and there was 
a brilliant gathering, military and civil, all that 
the fair, wealthy and populous Cesarea could 
offer —“ the tribune and principal men of the 
city.” In the midst of the impressive assembly, 
Festus, in a brief speech, signified to the king 
and all others present the purpose of the meet- 
ing; which was not, of course, a trial. “Then 
Agrippa said to Paul: Thou art permitted to 
speak for thyself.” And the Apostle expressed 
his satisfaction in being heard by one who knew 
so well the doctrines and customs of the Jews; 
then he summed up briefly his early life in 
Pharisaism, and immediately introduced again 
the doctrine and hope of the resurrection, for 
which, he repeats, he was accused. This was 
true even in the sense that it was the Sadducees 
who pursued him, whereas the Pharisees 
absolved. The Apostle continued to tell of his 
conversion, of the vision of Our Lord and the 
mission given by Him. For fulfilling this he was 
persecuted, yet his doctrine was only what the 
prophets foretold, “that Christ should suffer, 
and be the first that should rise from the dead.” 
The pagan Festus was not impressed with the 
extraordinary story; and in a loud voice inter- 
rupted St. Paul, saying: “ Paul, thou art beside 
thyself; much learning doth make thee mad.” 
St. Paul, unabashed, appealed to the knowledge 
and conscience of the king; “for I am per- 
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suaded,” said the Apostle, “that none of these 
things are hidden from him: for neither was any 
of these things done in a corner.” Agrippa was 
well aware, doubtlessly, what marvelous things 
had occurred in Jerusalem, and throughout all 
Palestine. Hence the Apostle asked confidently, 
“ Believest thou the prophets, O King Agrippa? 
I know that thou believest.” What hope was 
there in the noble zeai of the great herald of the 
Faith as he thus preached Christianity, its cross 
and its resurrection, to this illustrious audience? 
“In a little thou persuadest me to become a 
Christian,’ was the only answer of this last of 
the house of Herod. “I would to God,” added the 
great-hearted St. Paul, “that both in a little and 
in much, not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this day, should become such as I also am, 
except these bands. And the king rose up, and 
the governor, and Bernice, and they that sat with 
them. And when they were gone aside, they 
spoke among themselves, saying: This man 
hath done nothing worthy of death or of bands. 
And Agrippa said to Festus: This man might 
have been set at liberty, if he had not appealed 
to Cesar.” 

St. Paul’s discourse was not entirely in vain; 
for the official report sent with him to Rome was 
favorable; and so he not only escaped death, but 
had liberty to preach the Gospel under surveil- 
lance, and write to his beloved converts. 
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Agrippa was far from sympathizing with the 
national, or even, apparently, with the religious, 
aspirations of the Jews. He sided with the 
Romans against them in the last dreadful war, 
and died in old age in the reign of Trajan. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE TEMPESTUOUS VOYAGE OF 
ST. PAUL TO ROME 


(Acts xxvii. 1 — xxviii. 15.) 


ie IS supposed, or calculated, that the Roman 
procurator Festus arrived in Cesarea toward 
the end of June, A. D. 61; and that St. Paul, with 
the other prisoners, was embarked about mid- 
August of the same year. The voyage, which, in 
favorable weather, could have been made perhaps 
in two weeks, actually took seven months, at least 
two of which were spent in storm and danger. 
A Roman centurion, named Julius, was put in 
charge of the prisoners and soldiers, some of the 
latter, it may be, returning with their officer 
after their mission with Porcius Festus, the 
procurator, was accomplished. The Augustan 
cohort, to which Julius belonged, was, it is said, 
not known in Palestine; but was, probably, a 
special military band created by the emperor. 
The courtesy and loyalty shown by the centurion 
to St. Paul during the voyage proves how much 
he was impressed by his character, by his public 
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the favorable official report of the prisoner which 
he carried. The ship was bound for Adramyt- 
tium (as the Greek text shows), a city not far 
from Troas, in Mysia, and it may have been the 
purpose of the military guard to march across 
Macedonia by the great Roman road. St. Luke, 
his “ beloved physician,” accompanied St. Paul, 
as his narrative discloses; and with them were 
Aristarchus of Philippi, with the Ephesian dis- 
ciples, Tychicus and Trophimus. One day’s 
favorable sail brought them to Sidon, some sixty- 
Seven miles north on the Phenician coast, where 
there were many disciples, and where St. Paul 
was known and loved (Acts xi. 19; xv. 3; xxi. 2, 
4). “And Julius, treating Paul courteously, 
permitted him to go to his friends, and to take 
care of himself.” They apparently intended to 
sail, south of Cyprus, more directly west; but the 
winds, Etesian as they were called, blowing 
stiffly from the northwest, obliged them to keep 
between Cyprus and Syria. So, sailing to lee- 
ward of the island, they rounded its long north- 
eastern cape, and continued —on the Cilician 
Sea — between Cyprus and Cilicia; then south 
of Pamphylia, until they reach Myra (as we have 
the name in Greek), the former capital of Lycia, 
a city situated a mile inland, on the bank of the 
Andriacus. It was only a ten days’ sail from 
Myra to Italy; but the Etesian winds, which 
usually yield to the breezes from the south, at 
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the end of August, continued to blow roughly. 
Here they transshipped to a large Alexandrian 
wheat vessel, which was going to Italy, and 
which carried many passengers. To the long 
promontory of Cnidus— for they had to keep 
by the land — was only twenty-four hours; but 
now, sailing slowly, they spent many days; and 
could not make its safe Gulf of Halicarnassus. 
On the contrary, instead of being able to sail 
between Greece and Crete, they were driven 
south of this island to the southwest. “ With 
much ado sailing by ” Cape Salmone, they turned 
round the southern coast of Crete, and midway 
came to Fair Havens, so called still. Near it, 
at the distance of a two hours’ walk, are now seen 
the ruins of Lasea (not Thalassa, unless given 
this name popularly). Fair Havens was shel- 
tered from the winds then blowing, to some 
extent at least; but not from the west or south. 
It would appear from the Acts that “ much time 
was spent ” here; and St. Paul saw in spirit their 
coming danger, and warned them not to venture 
out on the sea. But the centurion agreed with 
the master of the ship and the pilot, whose 
human wisdom seemed more conclusive, that, if 
at all possible, it would be better to make the 
entirely safe port of Pheenix, a city some thirty 
miles west toward the end of Crete. This 
harbor, if we take the general conformation of 
the shore “looks toward the southwest and 
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northwest.” But the expression is explained in 
Seaman’s fashion, to mean that a boat entering 
either mouth of the harbor would “look south- 
west or northwest.” Sailing was more danger- 
ous, for it was the end of September, the fast of 
the Christian Quarter Tense, or of the Atone- 
ment of the Jews, being past. There was an 
alluring south wind blowing as they loosed from 
Asson and sailed by the shore. But quickly 
there burst upon them “ a typhonic ” northeaster, 
or Levanter, that drove them fiercely southwest 
toward the Libyan quicksands and destruction. 
They ran under Clauda (as in Greek), an island 
twenty-three miles from their starting-point; and 
in its relative shelter drew up the boat on deck, 
with great difficulty, the apostolic band assisting 
with their own hands. The ship’s timbers were 
being sprung, and so they undergirded them, or 
bound them round with hawsers, and lowered the 
sailyard, holding the ship so to the wind that 
they might still hope to escape foundering. 
They were “mightily tossed with the tempest,” 
and lightened the ship by throwing overboard 
what they could, save the cargo of wheat. All 
apparently in vain; hence on the third day, all 
hands are employed to throw out the tackling; 
namely, we suppose, the great main yard. 
Ancient mariners were guided by the sun or 
stars, but in this typhoon, neither could be seen, 
and all hope of safety seemed lost. In their 
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danger and distress the travelers ate but little; 
and now St. Paul exhorts them to be of good 
cheer, for an angel of the good God, whom he 
served, had assured him on the previous night 
that not one of them should perish. He foretold 
their coming soon to an island; and on the 
fourteenth night, no doubt because they heard 
the roaring of the surf, the shipmen deemed they 
were near some shore. They sounded, and found 
they were in twenty fathoms of water, and soon 
after in fifteen. Fearing that their vessel would 
be broken on the rough beach, they threw out 
four anchors from the stern. These fortunately 
held fast; and, as is touchingly said, “they 
wished for the day.” The crew now determined 
to abandon the passengers and save themselves 
in the boat. It was lowered into the sea, under 
pretense of throwing out more anchors from the 
prow, but at the full length of the chain or rope. 
But St. Paul understood the plot, and warned 
the centurion, that if such a selfish act was done, 
those in the ship, and likely those in the boat, 
would not be saved: nor could they be, humanly 
speaking, if the experienced sailors had aban- 
doned the ship. The soldiers immediately cut 
the ropes with their swords and “ let the boat fall 
off” and drift away. The light of day having 
broken, and safety being apparently in sight, St. 
Paul exhorted them to eat; and he himself 
“taking bread, gave thanks to God in the sight 
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of them all; and when he had broken it, he began 
to eat.” From the words used, some suppose 
St. Paul celebrated the Eucharistic consecration. 
They were all now of better cheer, “and they 
also took some meat.” “They knew not the 
land; but they discovered a certain creek that 
had a [level] shore, into which they minded, if 
they could, to thrust in the ship.”’ They raised 
the anchors, untied the rudder bands (of the two 
steering paddles, namely) and let the paddles 
fall to the water; they lifted their sail again — 
perhaps a fore or storm sail — and committing 
themselves to the sea, made towards the shore. 
They ran, however, on what was apparently a 
reef, supposed to be that now deeper under water 
in what has been identified as the Bay of St. Paul, 
on the northeastern shore of Malta. The prow 
stuck fast, and the stern was broken by the wild 
sea. The soldiers, responsible with their own 
lives for their prisoners, gave the rough counsel 
that they should be slain lest they escape; but 
the grateful centurion would not allow it for 
St. Paul’s sake. “ And he commanded that they 
who could swim should cast themselves into the 
sea, and save themselves, and get to land.” And 
the rest, with the aid of the swimmers, reached 
the shore on every floating thing to be had. 
“ And so it came to pass that every soul got safe 
to land.” 

The people of the island soon gathered to see 
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the shipwrecked strangers, told them that this 
was Melita (Malta), and treated them with “no 
small courtesy ”; they are called barbarians, but 
only in the Greek sense, that is, without Greek 
culture, or not Greeks. Possibly there was a 
mixture of Greek in this Punic people. A large 
fire was made, by reason of the rain and cold, to 
which St. Paul himself would furnish his 
faggots. From the bundle, when laid on the fire, 
a hitherto torpid snake fastened on his hand, 
which made the natives suspect that he had been 
guilty of murder, and had escaped from the 
waves only to meet his fate on the shore. But 
as, contrary to their expectations, St. Paul did 
not swell up and die quickly, they said he must 
be a god. The drenched and hungry wanderers 
were in or near the possessions of the Roman 
Publius, the Protos of the island. This local 
title, verified by inscriptions, seems to prove that 
he was the chief official, appointed by the procon- 
sul of Sicily. With generous kindness he enter- 
tained the strangers for three days. But not 
without reward; for his father, being very ill, 
was miraculously cured by St. Paul. This made 
so extraordinary an impression that “all who 
had diseases in the island came and were heaied.” 
Great was the honor paid to the saint and 
his companions, in consequence; and they were, 
literally, “laden with such things as were neces- 
sary” when going away. They remained three 
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months — from mid-November to mid-February, 
when navigation was again open. 

It is needless to say that the omission of the 
fact of the preaching of St. Paul and the conver- 
sion of those early Maltese with their chief officer 
is no reason whatsoever for supposing that they 
were not converted. The contrary has always 
been the tradition of the island; and surely the 
cures and teaching of St. Paul were reason 
enough. That Publius became the first bishop 
is told by many ancient authors, amongst others, 
by Bede. And the faith of the Maltese has ever 
burned brightly since, in spite of the sullen fact 
that they were for generations under the yoke of 
the Saracens. 

Finding here another Alexandrian ship, with 
the favorite patrons Castor and Pollux, they 
sailed eighty miles to great and famous Syracuse. 
Then, after three days, they pass through the 
Straits of Messina; and probably, because of cur- 
rents, pause a day at Rhegium. Then, with the 
favoring south wind, they enter, the second day, 
the beautiful and much frequented port of 
Puteoli near Naples, the great emporium of 
Alexandrian wheat. Here, “finding brethren, 
we [the apostolic band] were desired to tarry 
with them seven days ’— a long time, the court- 
eous centurion Julius, perhaps now converted to 
the faith of Paul, consenting. There remained 
140 miles to Rome, to be made on foot. The 
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brethren at the imperial city had been notified 
by some fervent friends, and they came out 
actually forty miles, to the Forum of Appius, 
near the Pontine Marshes, to meet them. 
Another band awaited ten miles farther on, at 
the Three Taverns. No wonder that the way- 
worn apostles “gave thanks to God and took 
courage” in this strange, imperious, and im- 
perial land. They cross the Campagna on the 
Appian Way; and the glowing, or, it may be, 
tear-dimmed, eyes of the great Apostle of the 
Nations rest on Rome, which he had so much 
longed to see; and his insatiable heart exulted 
within him as he contemplated what was already, 
or soon to be, the Mother and Mistress of all the 
Churches. He entered, it is supposed, in March, 
A. D. 62, in the eighth year of Nero. 


CHAPTER XVI 


IN ROME 
(Acts xxviii. 16-31.) 


S* PAUL had spent about sixteen years in his 
extraordinary missions when he came to 
Rome. It was enough for any human being; it 
was superhuman, and God saw that it was 
enough, or nearly enough. Having entered the 
city, the centurion Julius took his prisoners, it 
is supposed, to the quarters, or barracks of the 
pretorian cohorts, chosen troops which formed 
the imperial guard. The words of the friendly 
officer who had brought him, and the favorable 
report from Festus, the procurator, obtained for 
the Apostle the advantage of hiring his own lodg- 
ing, accompanied however by a soldier, to whom 
he was chained by the wrist, as was usual. His 
measure of liberty was shown by his invitation 
to the chiefs of the Jews to visit him three days 
after his arrival. The three days were spent in 
the joyous company of his many Christian 
friends. The captive Apostle defended himself 
before the representatives of his race; and again 
—and it is remarkable — insisted that he was 
chained for the hope of Israel; namely, that of 


the resurrection. This proved that his reference 
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to this great doctrine before the council of Jeru- 
salem was not a ruse to set the Sadducees and 
Pharisees against one another. The Roman 
Jews, however, had no news from Palestine of 
any charge against St. Paul; and desired, they 
said, to hear from him the doctrines of Christian- 
ity; for, they continued, “as concerning this 
sect, we know that it is everywhere contradicted.” 
“There came very many to him unto his lodg- 
ings; to whom he expounded, testifying the king- 
dom of God, and persuading them concerning 
Jesus, out of the law of Moses and the prophets, 
from morning until evening. And some believed 
the things that were said; but some believed not. 
And when tkey agreed not among themselves, 
they departed,” St. Paul sadly repeating the 
word of the Holy Ghost condemning their hard- 
ness of heart, and announcing that the Gentiles 
would hear, and therefore salvation was offered 
to them. 

“ And he remained two whole years in his own 
hired lodgings; and he received all who came in 
to him, preaching the kingdom of God, and teach- 
ing the things which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ, with all confidence, without prohibition.” 
A glorious occupation, and worthy of St. Paul. 

And so ends the story of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. The number of converts made by the great 
captive must have been countless; the number of 
apostolic souls stimulated and formed, likewise 
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innumerable. In particular, it is supposed that 
his teaching penetrated amongst the soldiers, for 
the guard was often changed. St. Luke, St. 
Timothy, and St. Mark were with him, and the 
devoted Aristarchus, called his “ fellow-captive.” . 
Tychicus brought news from the great theater 
of his ministry, Ephesus; Epaphroditus brought 
abundant alms from the beloved Philippians; 
Epaphras, the bishop of Laodicea, came to con- 
sult him about the nascent heresies. Onesimus, 
_ a runaway slave from the Lycus valley, beyond 
Ephesus, found his natural refuge in Rome; and 
having probably heard of St. Paul before, sought 
him and was baptized: he was. sent back with 
an epistle to his Christian owner, Philemon, and 
afterward was made bishop. During his first 
stay in Rome, St. Paul wrote, as seems most 
probable, what are called the epistles of the cap- 
tivity — the one just mentioned, with the epistles 
to the Philippians, the Colossians, and the 
Ephesians. In the Letter to the Philippians an 
interesting light is thrown on the progress of 
the Faith; for in it are sent the salutations of 
those in “ Ceesar’s household ”—“ All the saints 
[whom Tacitus soon after called a great multi- 
tude] salute you; especially those that are of 
Caesar’s household ” (Philipp. iv. 22). Amongst 
the most devoted of all St. Paul’s friends were 
his former hosts, Saints Aquila and Priscilla, 
now in Rome. The first abode and place of 
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teaching of St. Peter is said to have been the 
house afterward called the Church of St. Pris- 
cilla (Prisca), on the Aventine. By them it is 
thought the Prince of the Apostles was intro- 
duced to the noble family of Pudens. And it is 
a curious and interesting fact that the cemetery 
where Pudens and his daughters St. Praxedes 
and St. Pudentiana were buried was called the 
Catacombs of St. Priscilla. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ST. PAUL SET FREE. SUBSEQUENT 
MISSIONS. DEATH 


S* PAUL shows in the letters of his captivity 
his conviction of approaching liberation. 
The delay of his trial seems to have been owing 
to the failure of his Jewish accusers to appear 
from Judea. Their own troubles there were be- 
coming more frequent and more acute. Festus 
the procurator died in Judea at the beginning 
of A. D. 62, and before his successor, Albinus, 
came, the high priest, Annas the Younger, the 
creature of Agrippa II, determined to kill St. 
James the Less, bishop of Jerusalem. He was 
thrown from a terrace of the temple and stoned, 
and while praying for his murderers, was killed 
with a fuller’s mallet. Other disorders fol- 
lowed, pointing to the last fatal insurrection in 
A. D. 66, in which the city and temple of Jeru- 
salem sank to ruin in blood and flames. St. Paul 
was set free in the spring of 64, a few months 
before the outbreak of the indescribable persecu- 
tion of Nero. With regard to his subsequent 
movements there is much uncertainty. As his 


set purpose was to go from Rome to Spain (Rom. 
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xv. 28), there is no reason for supposing that 
he did not go thither directly after he was lib- 
erated. St. Clement of Rome testified, thirty 
years after St. Paul’s death, that the Apostle 
had preached “to the confines of the West,” 
which, especially for a Roman, must have in- 
cluded Spain. Later testimonies, but still very 
old, render his Spanish mission “a certainty ” 
for critics who do not stupidly look upon Church 
history as a concoction. Returning from Spain, 
the Apostle’s heart would naturally lead him to 
Macedonia and Corinth. In his first epistle to 
St. Timothy, written probably from Macedonia, 
he expresses his intention of going to Ephesus 
(1 Tim. iii. 14; iv. 18). He went as far as, and 
probably no farther than, Miletus. There he 
left Trophimus ill (2 Tim. iv. 20). He passed 
through Troas, probably on his return, and abode 
with Carpus; for he left there his cloak and man- 
uscripts (2 Tim. iv. 13). In Nicopolis, the cap- 
ital of Epirus, he determined to spend the winter, 
and thither he summons Titus, with whom he 
had gone to Crete, where he appointed him 
bishop. He visited, we may suppose, for prob- 
ably the second time, Tllyria and Dalmatia. 
Some suppose that he was arrested for the Faith 
in Nicopolis in the beginning of A. D. 67; and 
that, having again appealed to Cesar, he was 
sent to Rome. But the testimony afforded by 
the historian Eusebius is considered far weight- 
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ier. He quotes St. Dionysius, one of the first 
bishops of Corinth, to the effect that Saints 
Peter and Paul met in Corinth, and went to- 
gether to Rome in the spring of A. D. 67. This 
was the tradition of Corinth in the second cen- 
tury. 

It is the unanimous testimony of antiquity 
that Saints Peter and Paul were confined in the 
underground Mamertine prison, cut in the rock, 
under the Capitol. To this place, and in the 
days of Nero, it is clear that few would dare to 
come, and none with impunity. Moreover, the 
fearful persecution had thinned and scattered 
the Christians of the city, two-thirds of which 
had been burned. St. Paul, old and suffering, 
felt his loneliness. One hero, however, came all 
the way from Ephesus; and, as the Greek text 
tells, sought out St. Paul until he found him; 
and then ministered assiduously unto him. This 
was Onesiphorus. He may have died in Rome, 
as some suppose; and thus, as St. Paul writes, 
“Only Luke was with him.” We have a few 
precious facts of his last imprisonment in his 
second Epistle to St. Timothy, fitly called “ the 
testament of the dying soldier.” Here he tells 
that at his “ first question,” or examination, he 
was quite alone. But he seems to have been 
remanded, escaping for the moment, as he says, 
“out of the lion’s mouth.” Then it would ap- 
pear that he had a certain measure of liberty, 
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for clearly his Christian friends came; and at 
the close of the Epistle he sends the salutations 
of the senator Pudens; of St. Linus, who suc- 
ceeded to the lowly throne of Peter; of others, 
too, and, indeed, “of all the brethren.” He im- 
plores Timothy to come to him from Ephesus 
“)efore the winter” sets in; and, passing 
through Troas, to bring his books and cloak — 
this he needed badly in the Mamertine. 

But suddenly came the end; and on the same 
day as St. Peter, according to the voice of Chris- 
tian tradition, which knew best, he was led out 
by the Ostian Way about three miles beyond the 
city, perhaps to keep his execution secret. Com- 
ing to the Aquae Salviae, now the Tre Fontane, 
his head was struck off with a sword; and the 
body brought half-way back to be interred where 
now stands his basilica “ without the walls.” On 
his tomb was set the ancient inscription, “To 
Paul, Apostle and Martyr,’ which is a descrip- 
tion sufficient and complete. 

St. Peter, not being a Roman citizen, was 
crucified like his Master, but with his head down- 
ward in reparation for his fault, as all ancient 
traditions relate. He died in Nero’s circus near 
the Vatican, where the dread immolation of the 
Christian muititudes was consummated by the 
imperial monster in A. D. 64. Here the Prince of 
the Apostles rests; and over him, within, on the 
base of the dome, to which Diana’s marvel was 
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as a cell, runs now in majestic Latin the inscrip- 
tion: “Thou art Peter; and upon this Rock I 
will build My Church.” Wherever written, these 
words will be true forever. 
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FINE CLAY. Isaset C. Ciarke. 

FLOWERS OF THE CLOISTER. Poems. Sister La Motte. 

FORGIVE AND FORGET. Lincen. 

Eee EY LITTLE HOUSE, THE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
'AGGART. 

HEARTS OF GOLD. Epuor. 

HEART OF A MAN, THE. Mauer. 

HEIRESS OF CRONENSTEIN, THE. Haun-Haun. 

HER BLIND FOLLY. Hort. 

HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. Htnxson. 

HER FATHER’S SHARE EpitH Power. 

HER JOURNEY’S END. Cooke. 

IDOLS. Navery. 

IN GOD’S GOOD TIME. Ross. 

IN THE DAYS OF KING HAL. Taccart. 

IVY HEDGE, THE. Maurice F. Ecan. 

“KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS.” Harrison. 

LADY OF THE TOWER, THE, AND OTHER STORIES. 

LIGHT OF HIS COUNTENANCE, THE. Harte. 

“LIKE UNTO A MERCHANT.” Mary A. Gray. 

LITTLE CARDINAL, THE. Parr. 

LINKED LIVES. Dovetas. 

MARCELLA GRACE. Rosa MutHo.tanp. 

MARIE OF THE HOUSE D’ANTERS. Ears. 

MELCHIOR OF BOSTON. Earts. 

MIGHTY FRIEND, THE. L’Ermire. 

MIRROR OF SHALOTT, THE. Benson. 

MISS ERIN. Francis. 

MONK’S PARDON, THE. Navery. 

MR. BILLY BUTTONS. Lecxy. 

MY LADY BEATRICE. Cooke. 

NOT A JUDGMENT. Keon. 

ONLY ANNE. Isazer C. CrarKe. 

OTHER MISS LISLE, ee: Martin. 

OUT OF BONDAGE. 

OUTLAW OF CAMARGUE, THE. Ds Lamorue. 

PASSING SHADOWS. Yorke. 

“PAT.” HINKSON. 

PERE MONNIER’S WARD. Lecxy. 

PILKINGTON HEIR, THE. Saptier. 

PRISONERS’ YEARS. Crarxe 

PI DAUGHTER, THE, AND OTHER STORIES. 


PROPHETS ME THE. By Anna C. Brown? 

RED INN AT ST. LYPHAR, THE. Sanu 

ROAD BEYOND THE TOWN, THE, AND. *OTHER POEMS. 
Ears. 

ROSE OF THE WORLD. Martin. é 

ROUND TABLE OF AMERICAN CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. 

Se ee. OF IRISH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC 
N 

ROUND TABLE OF GERMAN CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. 

BOUND TABLE OF FRENCH CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. 
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ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. I. 
ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. II, 


ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. III. A series of inter- 
ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. IV. esting articles on a 


ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. V 


great variety of sub- 


ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. VI. jects of much educa- 


ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. VII. | tional value. 


Pro- 


ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. VIII. | fusely illustrated. 


ROUND THE WORLD SERIES, Vol. IX. 
ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. X. 
RULER OF THE KINGDOM, THE. Kgzon. 
SECRET CITADEL, THE. Isapex C. CrarKg. 
SECRET OF THE GREEN VASE, THE. Coox 


SENIOR LIEUTENANT’S WAGER, THE, "AND OTHER 


STORIES. 
SHADOW OF ae THE. Lanspowng, 
SHIELD OF SIL M. E. Henry- RUFFIN. 


SO AS BY FIRE. eae 

SOGGARTH AROON. Guinan. 

SON OF SIRO, THE. Copus. 

STORY OF CECILIA, THE. Hinxson. 
STUORE. Earts. 

TEMPEST OF THE HEART, THE. Gray. 
TEST CF COURAGE, THE. Ross. 
THAT MAN’S DAUGHTER. Ross. 
THEIR CHOICE, SKINNER. 

THROUGH THE DESERT. Srenxrewrcz. 


TRAIL OF THE DRAGON, THE, AND OTHER STORIES. 


TRAINING OF SILAS. DEVINE, 8. AF 

TRUE STORY OF MASTER GERARD, THE. Sap.ier. 
TURN OF THE TIDE, THE. Gray. 

UNBIDDEN GUEST, THE. CooKE. 

UNRAVELING OF A TANGLE, THE. Taceart. 

UP IN ARDMUIRLAND. BARRETT. 

VOCATION OF EDWARD CONWAY, THE. FEean. 
WARGRAVE TRUST, THE. Rep. 

WAY THAT LED BEYOND, THE. Haarrison. 
WEDDING BELLS OF GLENDALOUGH, THE. Parts. 
WHEN LOVE IS STRONG. Keon. 

WOMAN OF FORTUNE. Curistian Retp. 


JUVENILES 


ALTHEA. NIrpDLincer. 

ADVENTURE WITH THE APACHES, AN. Feray, 
AS GOLD IN THE FURNACE. Copus, S.J 

AS TRUE AS GOLD. Mannix. 

BELL FOUNDRY, THE. ScwHacuHiIne. 
BERKLEYS, THE. Wicut. 

BEST FOOT FORWARD, THE. Fiwy, S.J. 
BETWEEN EEN S: AUMERLE, 

BISTOURI. MeEtanpr 

BLISSYLVANIA POst- OFFICE, THE. Taccarr. 
BOB O’LINK. WacceErMAN. 

BROWNIE AND I. Avumexts. 

BUNT AND BILL. C. Mutuottanp. 

BY BRANSCOME RIVER. Taccart. 

CAMP BY COPPER RIVER, THE. Sratpine, S.J. 
CAPTAIN TED. Waccaman. 

CAVE BY THE BEECH FORK, THE. Spazpima. 
CHARLIE CHITTYWICK. BEeEarne. 
CHILDREN OF CUPA. Mawnrx. 

CHILDREN OF THE LOG CABIN. Deramarsg. 
CLARE LORAINE. “Lez.” 

CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT. Finn, S.J. 

COLLEGE BOY, A. Yorxg. 

CUPA REVISITED. Mannix. 

DADDY DAN. WaccamMan. 

DEAR FRIENDS. Nurpiincer. 

DIMPLING’S SUCCESS. C. MutHotianp. 
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